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“ Cast ttiy broftd upon the waters, uikI tliou slialt 
find it,—after many days.”—E(xn.i'.s. xi. 1. 


“ I SHALL NOT tie offondod (as I certainly ought not 
to bo) at any duo corroctions given me by otliors. 
(Iroat room there is for tmiendmie'iits, as well as addi- 
twm; and either of those, in what dross soever they 
come,— rough or smooth,—will bo very heartily 
welcome to mo.’’-Archbishop Nicoi.son (of Cashel)-. 

"Insh Historiml lAb>m%” fret, 
p. xxxvi. [Edit, of 1724.] 


“As FOR the remainder of the Work, all that I can 
say is that it is my design, SY GoiVs permission, to 
publish at least another volume. But a.s for the time, 
I have been so often deceived in the Printing-House, 
and also by wrong calculations myself, that 1 have lear nt 
it is vain to fix any time for publication” [otherwise 
than as a hope].—Edward Lhuyd: Appendix to 
Nicolson, as above, p- 241. 
[Same Edit] 


“ He that cannot endure to strive against both wind 
and tide, shall scarcely attain the Port that he maketh 
for.”—Sir Walter Ealeou (fiirm 1590). 
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Tuis Work of w'hich a now Edition is now sabniittcd to 
. the Public wivs pubiished, in its original form, in January, 
IHSD. It then consisted of three distinc-t sections,-only 
one ot which is, at present, reissued. It comprised (1,) 
A HtSTOllY OF THE LuuiARIES of GUEEK and RoMAN 
together with-so far as is yet known to me— 
thoyirs/ and only collection, to-xtually complete, of those 
passages of the Greek and Latin writom in whicii tlio 
Amdont Libraries are described, refen-ed to, or illustrated, 
lhat Section 1 do not propose (at least, for the time,) to 
reprint. It compri.scd (2.) A History of Medlkvae and 
Modkun I^imAiiiES, complete, as far as tlio sources of' 
knowledge available, in 1858, admitted. Of this section, 
a first meialment is now before the Reader. Lap.so of 
tune has made the liLstorical part of the “Memoiiw of 
Libraries, ■’ of 1859,. much in anear. An enormous 
amount of neiv information concerning even the oldest 
Librane.s of Europe, and concerning those, necessarily so 
recent, of America, is now a^•ailable. And in addition, 
more than one hundi-ed now Libraries have in our own 
country lUone—Colonial us well as Metropolitan,— been 
founded. Four-fifths at least of those (reckoning as well 
the “tree Libraries” of our Colonies as those of the Emp’ 
at homo,) are the re, suits of those “Public Librap 
Arrs of 1850, and subsequent years, down to the yc 
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present publication (as it is hoped), which had their first 
inception, and origin in the labours, during the years 1847, 
1848, and 1849, of the present Writer, and in his evidence 
before Parliamentary Committees—Acts procured, amjdst 
difficulties and against oppositioir which, in 1885, seems 
scarcely credible, by the strenuous effort and perseverance 
of an eminent Member of Parliament whose name will ever 
bo, most deservedly, linked with the Free Libraries” oi 
Her Gracious Majesty’s whole Empire,—Mr. William 
Ewart, the parliameniary author of the Library Legislation 
of 1850 and subsequent years—as will be shewn in due 
place hereinafter. It comprised (3,) an elabomtc Treatise 
ON TUB Legislation, the E(JON(>my, the Alministratjon, 
AND THE Practical Working, of Public Libraries. 
This, also, is (at least for the present) omitted from the 
new' Edition; though certain portions of those several 
topics must needs be adverted to either in the historical 
part of that “General Introduction ” which is prefixed 
to the present volume, or in tliat review of public 
I<egislation concerning or affecting Libraries which follows. 

At the writer’s advanced time of life, he could scarcely 
hope that—in addition to the final revision of this volume 
(and of its companion volumes, IXV*.)—he might be able to 
give to the economical and administi'ative section of his 
former work of 1859 that patient and thorough correction, 
and improvement in details, which would alone justify him 
offering a new edition of it to the learned and able 
'varians, and to the Lovers of Books, of 1885, and of the 


* to come. 
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The '‘Goneml Introduction” on the whole subject- 
matter of “Memoirs ok LiBiiiRiES, 1885,” aims at 
tracing iii the briefest possible form, consistent with 
clearness (1,) The foundation and growth of important 
Libraries both iriediceval and modern, up to this date;— 
(2,) the present gmgraj^hical distribution, and the statistical 
place of the chief Libraries of . the world;—thus showing, 
in tliis one particular, the relative position of the several 
States of which Christendom is composed. 

The “Introduction” endeavours, finally, to trace in 
briefest outline the Public Legislation bearing (directly or 
indirectly) on the administration of Public Libraries, and 
on the State-distribution of Public Books,—such books, 
namely, of every kind as are printed at the cost of the 
Nation, or produced, in other ways, for goveriirnental 
purposes. 

On the last-named subject the writer has bestow^ed special 
care and pains. It is a subject, the importance of which 
has greatly increased. Tliirty years ago, a Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons (presided over by tho 
late Mr. Tufnell,) reported its opinion that Libraries 
freely acces.sible to the Public ought to receive Public 
Books (w^hetlier printed for Parliament, or for any of the 
various administrative Departments of State,) free of all 
cost That recommendation remains yet to be carried out 
The recent inquhies into the system pursued for the Pro¬ 
mulgation of the Statutes have made it apparent that even 
as regards that most essential “promulgation,” very great 
anomalies subsist. Substantially, the plan of distribution 
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existing in 1884 was very nearly what it had been made 
in 18;31. The claims of Public Librarios aio still practically 
ignored; )'ot tliero arc no books,—unless love of country is 
(under influence of the modern spirit,”) to be regarded as 
a thing only of the days that arc no more,-—the 
importaneo of bringing which under the eyes of all men, of 
wliat rank and condition in life soever, is greater or more 
urgent, than booI:s of a governmental character. The 
Statutes, and the Papers of Parliament excepted, there Is 
no class of books in the wide circulation of which the 
Nation has a deeper interest (especially under recent 
legislation,) than in that of the invaluable sevorfil series 
of publications printed for tlie Board of Admiralty;—for the 
Trustees of the British Museum;—for the Master of tlio 
Ilolls;—for the Department of Education, Science, and 
Art;—for the Commissioners of Patents;—and other like 
(i(>\'erninentai bodies. A more liberal distrilmtion of tliesc, 
a.H well {IS of the blue-1 )ooks,” proper, to our Public 
Libraries, would alike promote National Education (in the 
liighost sense of the words), and would do honour to the 
Government that should wisely organi.so such a distribution. 

It was tlie writer’s strong desire to do somewhat more 
in the treatment of the subject-matter of the ''General 
Intuoduction,” by Jidding as an Appendix to it a corrected 
roproduction. in tabular form, of the "Statistical View 
of Public Lh’Raiues in Europe and in America” which 
ho wrote in the year 1847 (it was, indeed, begun before 
the Clirlstmas of 184G), and read to the Statistical Society 
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of London in March, 1848, (at a ineoting presided over 
by the late lamented Earl FitzwiJliaraj witlr eventual 
re.sults which without vanity or pres\unption ho may say 
have, in their degree, made an opoch in the Annals of 
Libraries, not alone in Ihitain and on many parts of the 
Continent of Europe, but in most of the Britisli Colonies 
throughout all parts of the world, and in many part.s of 
tho United States of America. 

The substance of that “Statistical View” was again 
given, verbally, to a Sei,eot Committee of the House of 
Commons upon Pubuc Libraries, during the writer’s 
five or six several oxaraiuations before it in the Sessions 
of 1849 and 1850. That Committee was appointed in tho 
lirst-named Session, on tlic motion (as I have already 
reminded the Reader, who may honour this Preface with 
a perusal,) of Mr. William Ew'art, and at the solicitation 
of the present writer, who drew up in English, 
French, and German, those “ Questions on Pvhlic 
Libraries" which, through tlie medium of the Foreign 
Office, were presented at every Court throughout 
the world, to which any British Envoy w'as accredited. 
The results were published in several “Appendice.s” to the 
various Reports of tho Committee from 1849 to 1852 
inclusive. 

Finally, the “Statistical View" was itself reprinted in one 
of those Appendices; after it had been already reprinted, 
by the courtesy of Dr. Robert Naumann, in the Leipsic 
journal “Serapeiim ”—tho greatest and most valuable 
repertory of information on Libraries and Pubi-ic-Ekcori) 
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Offices over published in any countrjr. That third and 
Parliiunontary edition is hitherto the last. The paper is, I 
behove, worth reprinting once again, even after the able 
labours in the same held, of Messrs. Ernest C. Thomas and 
H. R. TEf)i)EH(to be mentioned hereinafter more specifically); 
but the needful additions and corrections, requisite in 
1885, would so largely increase its bulk, that the prescribed 
limits of this book preclude the gratification, of my desire. 
I tlie more regret that it is so, because the paper referred 
to led to a long and somewhat caustic literary and statistical 
controversy, in the caimans of a journal known to literary 
reailors throughout tlie world —The [LondonJ Athenwwm. 
The present writer gave a public pledge in its columns to 
reprint his much-controverted labours, and to establish 
thoir substantial and essential accuracy. He did more, 
for ho pledged himself also to show that such alleged errors 
as iiuiy have been substantiated against him, wore errors of 
under-staUmixiit, and therefore, in respect of the argument 
for removing the reproach from Britain of having been, 
in the middle of the 19th century, less well-provided with 
freely accessible Libraries, than wore many other States, 
greatly her inferiors, not onl}^ commercially, socially, and 
politically, but inferiors too in Literature and Science, .and 
in the state, generally, of Public Education, strengthened, 
instead of weakening, tliat contention, which alone—in 
1850—gave public importance even to the merely numeri¬ 
cal Statistics of Ihbhaiues. 

A writer who chooses his own topic has no right to 
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allege for deficiencies in its treatment the excuse that 
there was “a lion in the path.” It is liis business to 
struggle with difficulties, to overcome them if he may, 
and to avoid talking about them. To every rule however 
there is a possible exception. “Rm augvMa should 

bo kept to a man’s self, usually. But si published 
pledge (however unimportant save to a narrow circle 
of readers) needs a puldic performance, or a public 
apology. Only circumstances of personal penury prevent 
the Writer from republishing the “Statistical View of 
Libraries in Europe and in America” at his own cost, 
in redemption of his promise. In 1881 it was in his 
contemplation so to do, tor in tliat year he was in 
enjoyment from the University of Oxford, as Calcndarer 
of the State Papers and Political Correspondence known 
as the “Cah'I'E MSS.,” contained in the University’s 
Library, of payments which tlieu averaged three hundred 
guineas a year. The lamented death of Mr. Henry 
Octavius CoxE led to a change of “Bodley’s Librarian.” 

The appointment then made was eminently justified by 
the high attainments of Mr. Coxe’s .successor, but the 
change was to the writer disastrous. The new “Bodley’s 
Librarian” appointed in 1882 new employ^is in various i 
offices and functions, and dismissed the Writer from his 
Calendarer-ship, at the beginning of 1883; giving instantl}'^ 
to a new emp1(»y(^ the duty of collating and aiTanging 
in Chronological Order the Writer’s Calendar-slips pre¬ 
viously written, — a task requiring more than the labour ■ 
of a year. 
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That sudden dismissal utterly deprived the Writer of 
ixny assure^’,, income Avhatever. After sixth months of 
privation and debt he received from Her Gracious Majesty 
a Literary Pension upon the Civil List of ^—eighty powruU 
a year,^ It was well known that he had been labouring 
for many years, at intervals, and for one year, 1876-77, 
wholly and exclusively, upon the book, a volume of wliich 
is now in tlm Reader’s liands. And lie had been asked as 
early as in the montli of January, 1870, to apply to the 
thou Prime Minister for a Civil List Pension, i. e., thirteen 
yexirs earlier. He refused then, as ho refused in 1888, to 
make any such application; deeming that botli the solace 
luid the grace of a gi’aut of that sort rested wholly on its 
being conferred, by the Crown, without solicitation on his 
part. 

The change of circumstances made it, for very many 
months, an extremely doubtful problem, whether tlic 
deeply-cherished ambition of a quartor-of-a-century— 
tha( of removing from the “Memoirs of Lirkaiues,” of 
1859, some of their many blemishes and seen imperfections, 
and of leaving the labour of many toilsome years less 
unworthy of the social importance of its subjeot-inatter,— 
miLst, not (whatever the disappointment and regi^et of 
the writer) be finally given up. 

It seems very ptKssible that> at fimt impression, many 

1 It dated from July, 1883. A copy of the List of the PensionK of the 
year, as presented to the House of ComnionSj is added, as an appendix 
to tliis Preface. 
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Beadors,—glancing at ray “Table of Contents, will 
incline to cliarge me with giving too much space to the 
Monastic IjIbr.'iKIES of mediffival and of raodern times. 
Indeed, upon occasion of the circulation of my first 
“Prospectus” of this new Edition, a well-known, and 
very able, provincial Journalist raado himsolt a little 
facetious, at my expense, about the Libraries of the 
“SoLiTARiE.s OF NiTRiA,” in combination with the date 
“1884.” But if that critic were some day, during his 
vacation, to introduce himsolt into the Department of 
MSS. at our National Museum, Mr. Maunue Thompson 
could show liim, in a quarter-of-an-hour, very cogent 
proofs of the importance—not historical alone, but pre¬ 
sently p 7 '(.wtical —of those far-off Collections of tlio ranch- 
contemned Anchorites of the Nitrian desert. Nor would 
it ho absolutely needful for him to go even so far as to 
the British Mmseum. Almost any considerable bookseller 
could place in his hands the deeply interesting and 
pregnant volume of the late regretted Lord ZouCHR, 
entitled "Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant,” 
The evidence of that cliarniing book would, in itself, 
suffice. And, were it even otherwise, I should not greatly 
sorr(;w I/O err, upon a thcrao like this, in comjtany with 
liord ZouoiiE, and with my honoured friend of former 
days, Canon Cureton. 

My own long-chcri.sliod conviction, indeed, of the 
illustrious part borne by Monks of raediteval and of 
modem times, as in many other noble and arduous tasks 


of Christian Civilisation, so also in the erection, the 
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furnishing, and the maintenance of those gi’cat Aixsenals 
of Civilisation and of Christianization — the Public 
Tjibrariea of the World, is somewhat out of hannony 
with certain prevalent ideas. But I am none tlie less 
confident in the substantial truth of niy opinion that to 
Monks wo are, in tlio matter of Libraries, primarily and 
permanently indebted. And that fact is no discovery of 
mine. I began to learn the lesson forty-six years ago 
at the foot (so to speak) of the noble Montalemjjeiit. 
I conned it over again, a long time afterwards, at the 
foot of Dr. Maitland, for so many years the honoured 
Librarian at Lambeth Palace; and I rejoice to see that 
a nmcli more recent French author, not so fond or 
so proud of Monasticism as was Montat.embekt —tho 
accomplished and erudite M. Alfred FaANKLiN— has but 
recently shewn, from MSS. preserved in the National 
Library of France, that it was to French Monks that the 
World was indebted for the first really ‘‘Fkee Public 
Libbahy’' ever known to ha.ve been opened. When I 
origitiidly published the book now re-edited, I assigned 
that iredit to a great French Statesman, though of 
Italian birth, — namely, to Cardinal MiVZMUN. To 
Mazartn, next after Richelieu, tho Franco of other and 
of (in some respcc‘.ts) better days, owed the consolidation 
of its illustrious Monarchy, and it was, in 1859, my 
belief that to him, also, France, and Europe, owed tho 
grand distinction of establishing tho first of the now 
many hundreds of Free Libraries.” As an Ecclesiastic, no 
respect whatever is duo to Mazaiun; as a Statesman (his 
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love of money excepted) very bigli respect is due. As 
a promoter of Learning and of Art, and as tlio free -haridecji 
disseminator of both, lie stands out as prominently as he 
does in the long roll of tlie moulders of Modern Europe. 
And tliough tlie Mazarine Library cannot, after the 
recent researches of M. Alfred Franklin, take rank as 


first ‘'Free Library/’ of the ivorld, it still ranges as a very 
early one. The activities of its monastic predecessors 
were necessarily on a very humble scale. The monlvs 
had good will, but their means were small, and their 
“public” still smaller. The Mazarine- Library, on the 
contrary, had a considerable sphero of activity at the, 
very outset of its existence. It lias now, in 1885 , an 
enormous educational influence upon an imporfant part 
of the youth of Paris. Esio perpetual It is to the 
undying honour of our own Lancashire that to a Man¬ 
chester Merchant the distinction of founding the next, 
in order of time, of our subsisting Free ijibraries is duo. 


The more the Reader does me the honour of studying 
those amongst the ensuing pages, and the Authorities 
I I employ for them, which relate to Monastic Libraries 
I (the older as well as tlie more recent, — and on both 

^ classes I have spared neither research nor toil,) the more, 

I venture to think, he will be compelled to assent to 
‘ Montalembert’s jaying:—“As to the ‘utility’ of 
V “ Monasticism—passing over, for the present, its Supremo 
j “Utility, supreme in the eyes of every Christian man, 
; “of Prayer; of the ‘life hidden with —^let us como 

it 
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''down to the loAv^er 'utility’ wliich alone is appreciated 
"by those who habitually keep their eyeB Hxed on earth; 
"—chained to the tilings that are trjuisient, md to tlio 
"things tliat bring lucre;—lot m ask such mon to point, 
"in the long Annals of the World, to any body of men,— 
" to any institution,—to any organisation w^hatever,— 
"which, at any period, has rivalled, oven approximately, 
"those Monasteries that, for more than ten centuries, 
" were the Schools, the Archives, the Libraries, [soTiie 
" of them, it might have been added, the Museums,] .... 
"tlie rExMTENTiARiES, tliG HOSPITALS, and the Public 
"G.vpdens and Parks of Christian Society?”^ I think 
that this true and fair statement will sufiioicntly justify tlio 
length—nob in itself inordinate, or otherwise out of pro¬ 
portion (and for tliis assertion I have the express wTirrant of 
an " Edinburgh Reviewer ,”2 not likely to bo ovcrwceningly 
fond of tlie works and ways of Monks,)—at which I 
liavo ventured to treat of * MedI/Eval Libraries, and of 
their Founders. 

In dealing—at much greater length, of course,—with 
the Tiiodern Libraries and Museums of London and ot 
Oxford, 1 liave used my best endeavours to bring the 
information down to the latest dates; imd have, as I 
boliovo, used the best authorities in addition to the 
personal knowledge of nearly fifty ^ars, taking the two 
cities together. My intimate knowl ^gc of the Museums, 

1 Moines (VOccidmt, Jntrod., exxv. (Edit, of 1800.) 

2 Edmhmjh EeviM' (18H), Article 1. 


Lib.arics, awd Archives of London began (I almost droad 
to remember it) in 1835; my acquaintance witli tlioso 
of Oxford in 1850 —although, for too many years next 
thereafter, it was but a very slight and incidental 
acquaintance. 

The '‘ Library Keturns” of 1819-52, referred to above, 
contain, as respects several oountiies of Europe,--contain, 
tliat is, in the year 1885, —the latcHt official and geiteral 
accounts of the progress, and condition, of many Foreign 
LmiURiES, which have ]>cen any where rpMished (in any 
language) or in any form whatsoever. 

Still, in the year 1885 —no lloek of IJeferonce,’’ as yet 
published—in any laiiguago—gives systematic and ammal 
information on that subject, and on the condition and 
progress of Museums and Archives,—educationally, so 
important, and so pregnant with social results. Inquirers 
and Publicists have to seek it by a multitude of iudirect 
channels. Partially, indeed, the excellent ''Lihrary Chro- 
so a%,cU2il^^^fed by Mr. Ernest Th(»ias, and the 
Centralhlatt fur iMiothekmesen;' not less ably managed 
by Dr. O. Hartwio 1^^ staff of learned collaborators, 
contribute, from time time, very important instalments of 
such information. search tor it is, nevertheless, still 

attended by much, ani l>y tpite needless, difficulty. When 
y\ the searcher is, as writer s case, a very poor man, 

the difficulty is in tenfohL 

In relation to matters of mere “ Trade,” and occasionali^' 
to inventic^is, and discoveries bearing upon Trade, the 
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ireign Office, it is well known, systematically confers 
inestimable benefit on tlio Nation, by instituting and by 
publishing periodical reports from our Secretaries of 
.hogation. Is the present writer guilty of an unreasonable 
presumption, if lie expresses the hope tliat, some day or 
other, a ])iiblic Iioon which has Avidely diffused accurate 
knowledge, year by year, about Trade and Trading 
Establishments, inaj'* bo so enlarged as also to communi¬ 
cate, annually, and regularly, knowledge about the 
progress and present state, for the time being, of Foreign 
Muskums, Foreign Lirraries, and Foreign Fublic 
Archives ? 


Meanwhile, the able authors (Mr. Ernest C. Thomas and 
Mr. li. R, Teuder) of the Article Libraries,” in the 
ninth edition of the Encydojxedia BrUannica (now in 
course of pulilication), have done inuch towards the supply 
—so far as concerns Public Libniries, and up to tho date of 
1881 ,—of tho deficiency of systematic oflicial 
published annually. The statistical table printed at the 
Olid of that luaicle is of eminent mqlt^ j avail myself 
thankfully of the new information contains. More 
recently, tho Library Associate!)qji the United 
Kinodom (which in so many w^a^g bugely contri¬ 
buted to tho increased efficiency public IMiraries, 

and has conspicuously promoted J interests,) has in 

a variety of fonns, issued useful ^^maries of such 
Library Reports as have lately been pA^^ted, as well as 
much like information from other and original sources. 
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To all of these I have likewise to acknowledge much 
indebtedness in the pi'cparation of the volume now 
submitted, as well to future as to my cstccincd 

Subscribers, of 1883 and 1884 

For, although the announced intention of the writer 
that his nevv volumes should not become—in the ordinary 
sense of the phrase—a “ Trade-book ” is strictly adhered 
to, it came to bo inevitable that the impression should 
extend to 500 copies, in order to cover the actual outlay, 
as well in preliminary expenses, as in paper and print, 
'file iSubscribers are still, in 1885, under 200 in number. 
Tho remainder of the impression will therefore be otl'en.’d 
to purchasers, but only up)on the Author’s account and 
behalf. 

It has also been found necessary, in order to keep 
within tho limits announced in %xo Prospectus of this 
work, to deal with part of tho wide subject,—more 
especially in the Mediavval Section above referred to,— 
by way of typical and representative examples of tho 
more eminent Libraries and Museums of each successive 
age, instead of attempting an exhaustive account of all 
, that attained, at one time or other, to any conspicuous 
rank. Tins Uiud^^oation of tho original plan, whOst 
> somewhat abridging tho text of the hook, has' necessarily 
' increased, in a measure, tho extent of the “Gene- ' 
Introduction” prefixed thereto. 

1 

Of many and great obligations (other than l 
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already noticed) which lifivo boon conferred on tho 
writer, in tho course of his labour, grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment will (D.V.) will bo made horoaftor. 


EDWARD EDWARDS. 


Sea- Nlfm^ 

Qtk:en*ii J!ccc.wom-O ay, XS8S, 
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APPENDIX A. 

fSco Preface, page .nV.] 



“CIVIL LIST PENSIONS OF THE YEAR 1888-84. 


“A LIST of oil Pensions if ranted during ike Year ended 20th 
Jane, 188and charged upon the Civil List. (rre.sGiitod 
pursuant to Act 1 Viet. c. 2. s. C.) 


‘‘date 

OE GRANT. 

N A M .E . 

AMOUNT 

OF 

TENSION. 

“ 23 August 

Mr. Edward Edwards - » - 1 

III recegnition of bis valuable services to the cause of 
Literature. 

£ s. d. 

80 - - 

“23 August 

Mr. Matthew Arnold . . - . - 

III recoj^iition of bis distingulsbed literary attainments 
and bis eminence as a Poet. 

250 - - 

“15 Doc. 

[“ 1884; 

“50 January 

The Kev. Charles C. Southey - 

In COILS id erat ion of the gicat literary merit of liis Father, 
Mr. Itobert Southey. 

Mrs. Mary Antoinette Moncrteff - .“*.•* 

In consideration of the narrow circinnstances in which 
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Suakim.] 

o o 

O O 

“9 Februaiy 

Mr. Frederick James Fitrnivai.l - - - 

In recognition of his services to Phiglish Pliilology and 
Literature. 

150 - - 

“26 February 

Sir Richard Owen, k.c.b. - - - * , ‘ 

[In addition to the Pension of 200 L a^year granted to 
him in 1842, in recognition of his eminent .services to 
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100 - . 

“ 1 May 

Mr. James Augustus IIfnry Murray, ll.d. - 

In consideration, and for the promotion, of his valuable 
services to Philology, especially in connection with his 
work as Editor of the New English Dictionary. 

250 - ‘ 

“ 11 .Tune 

Mr. William Neil.son HancOck, q.c., ll.d. . , 

In recognition of his valuable services as a Statistician. 

- Total - - - £ 

170 - - 


1,200 - - 


“Treasmjy cumbers,} LEONARD COURTNEY.' 


“ 26:i." 
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The Very Reverend fhe PEAK 0 f‘ WINOHES'J^ER, 
and CiiAi-rEk {for the Cathedral Library; per the 
Rev. F. T. Madge, M.A., Chapter Lihrariaai). 
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FRANCE. Tf.n Corncs. 

M. Leopold DEFJSLE, Afember of the [nstitute of 
France; Director-General of the National Library 
of France. 

The lion, the CORPORATICIN of the (TTY OP 
FiONDON (for the Librar}' at the Guildhall). 

The Trustees of the ASTOK LIBRARY of the City 
of New York. ' ^ 

The RAPCLIFFFj TRUSTEES, Oxford, for the 
Radcliffe Idbrar^^ {per II. W. D. Acrand, Esq., 
M.D., O.B.) • » 1 > 

The Curators of the BOBLELbN LIBRARY, Oxford. 

The Curators of theTAYI.OR LNSTITUTTON, Oxford. 

The Library of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE 
(/xr H. Br.vdsiuw, Esq., M.A., Librarian). 

Sir Vir illiain HARDY, F.S.A., Deputy ILeeper of Her 
Majesty's Public Jiecords, fiolls House, Ijyndon. 




liniest 0. THOMA.^ E.s(|., M.A. {rrin. Call,, O.vford), 
ll(»n. Secretary of the Libraries Asmiiitvyu, of the 
United Kinfjdorn^ 2 Cray's Inn Square^ Gray's Inn^ 
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Tho (Jorjioration of tlio City of Livcqx)ol 
IJio Corporation ot tho City of Manchester. 

Tlio Corporation ot tho ]h)roiigh of Birmingham. 

^pmmittGo ot tho “Old Library,” Birmingliarn (per C. 
K ocarso, Esq., Librarian) 

Ilie Corporation ot tho Bori>ugh of Preston. 

Tlio Corjx»rati( n of the Borough of Salford. 

Tho Public Libraries Committee of the Corporation of 
iNe\vcjistle-on-T}me. 

The Corporation of tho Borough of Cambridge (for tho 
rroo town Library; per John Pink, Librariiiny 
I’ho Free Public Library Committee of tlio lk)rough of 
I ortsmuutli fper d’. 1). A. Jo^vers, Esq., Librarian). 

I ho President and Follows of C\)r|)UR (.Lristi Collogo Ox- 
ford (per Rev. F A. Clarko, M.A.. late (Jolkye Llhrakan). 
Tho Principal ajid Fellows of Brasonose CVdlogc, Qjcford 
{}m' Rev. .John Wordsworth, M.A., Bamphm Lechirer). 

The Prcsidenl. and P^ellows of Magdahui CAilIego, Oxford 
(per Rov. H. Austin Wilson, MA., Colleye Ldmiriati). 

The Master and Fellows of Balliol College, Oxford (jpcr 
^ Evelyn Abbott, Esq., M.A., Librarian). 

Ihe I riiicipal and lellows of Jesus College, Oxford (per 
B. J. Ritchie, Esq., College Lila^<irian). 

Tile Provost and Fellows of QueoiPs College, Oxford (for 
the College Library; ;?er Rev. R L. Clarke, M.A.. 
Librarian). 

^.rho London Library, St. James* Sywire (per Robert 
Jiarrisoii, Esq.) 

Tho Mitchell City Library of Glasgow (per F'. T Barrett 
Esq.) 

The Jiibrary of the London Institution, Finstmry Cirem 
(per FRward W. Byron NichoLson, Ksq. .M.A.) 

The CRetham Library, Marichostcr (^xr the late James 
Crossley, F.sq., F.8.A.) 

Miidie’s Select Library (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
London. * 
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Aldeiman Sir Thomas Baker, Ex-Mayor of Manchester (for 
tho “ Mayor’s Library,” Nm Tmmi Hdl). 

Tiio Curators of tlio University of Durham (per Rev. J. T. 
Fowler, M.A., Librarian). 

Tho Library of Kin|j’s Collego, Camhridgo (per Rev. Chivs. 
E. Grant, M.A., LibiUrian). 

Tho Library of Corpus Christi Collego, Cambridge {per Kov. 
S. S. Lowis, M.A., Librarian), 

Tho Library of Exeter College, Oxford (per Rev. Charles 
VV. Boivso, M.A., Libi'aHan), 

Tho Regents of Harvard University, Cambridgo, Massa¬ 
chusetts (per Justin Winsor, Esq., LibvaHan of the 
U'nivcTfdty). 

The Bogonta of the Colombia College, of tho State of Now 
York. 

Tho Library of the Theological Seminary of Cxmnocticiit, 
Hartford (2)er E. 0. Richardson, Rsip, Librarian), 

The Library of tho Middlesex Mechanics’ xVsvSociation, 
Lowell, Massachusetts (per Miss Mary K Sargent, 
Librarum), 

Tho Ounmlttoo of tho Oriental C^Hub, Hanover Square, 
London, W. (per Major 0. C. Clayton, Secreianj), 

Tlio l-iCods Library (p)er J. V. W. Macalister, Esq., Librai'tan). 
Tho Wigan Free riiblic liibrary (per Henry T. Folkard, 
Esq., Libraridn), 

Tho Committee of tho Newport (IW.) Literary Society. ^ 
Edw.vrd Ad.vmsok, M.l)., Hye, Simex, 

James Evan Adj.ard, Esq., i>tock%veU Road, Chtphom. 

Mr. Edwaud G. Ai.t.en, American Agency, 12 Taoistock 
R(>v\ London, Six Copies. 

Messrs. Asher and Co., Bedford Street, London, 

John Angus, Esq., Naiional Bank of ifcotland, Kirkcud- 
bright 

William E. A. Axon, Esq., Higher Browjhtmh Lancashire, 
ru.ANCis T. Barreti', Fi^q., Glasgow. 

Messrs. Barthes and Lowell, ./J Great Marlhorongh 
Street, Lo^uian, IF Three Copies. 

Dr. Edward Augustus Bond, Pnncipal LibraiLan of the 
British Museum, 

Mr. E M. Bouraio, 22 Haverstock Hill, Londern. 
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Buamhaw, Eaq., M.A., Princijxd Librarian of the 
erdiy of Cambridye. Two Copies. 

Messrs. BtJLL AND Aitvaoiie, dS Hart Street, Bloonishury, 
London, 

Patrk^k Chalmers, Esq., F.R.H.S., 3o Alexandra Road, 
WhMedem, 

Ilu?irAKD Copr.KY Christie, Esq., MA., Cfmncdlor of the 
Jjtocese of Manchestir, Olemrood, Staines. 

Mr. J. C. COKKLSU, 33 Piocadilhj, Manchester. 

Messrs. Crosby, Lockm^ood, and Co., 7 Stationers* Hall 
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jAMp Bhiikje Davidson, Esq., F.S.A., 14 Old Square, 
Lincoln*s Inn, London, 

AIeiz/jl Dewey, J?lsq., M.A., Madison Avenue, New Yorh. 

Tho Rev. John Gilbert Dolan, M.A, JJownside College, 
Bath. 

Reginald S, Faber, Esq., Westboume Te'i'race Road, 
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Henry Tennyson Folkard, Eaq., TKa gan , Lancashire . 

Mr. William James Galloway, 2 Com/pto-n Terrace, 
Islington, London, N. 

RirHAiiD (JiVRNEn’, Esq., JiL.D., BHiish Musenm, Two 
^ Copies. 

Air. W. J[. Gee, High Street, Oxford. Two Copii'is. 

Mr. John Grant, ^i5 George IV. Bridge. Edinlmrgh. 

Mr. Henry Gray, ^8 Vatiie<lrcd Yard, Manchester, Two 
Copies, 

Tho Rev. Edward Kennedy Green, M.A. {Canib.), Rector 
of Lawford, Essex. (For Vol. I. only.) 

Messrs. J, and VV. Gubbins, High Street, Nevport. (For 
Vol. I. only.) 

Joil^" Haliam, Esii., Chainnan of the Public Library, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Mr. Otto IIarrassowitz, Budihxvndler in Leipzig. Fouii 
Copies. 

Mr. John Heywood, Deansgate, Manchester. 

James Hibbert, Esq., Aldcrrnan of Preston, Lancashire. 

Tho Rev. John Clare Hudson, M.A., Vicar of Thornton, 
Linodnshire. 

W. C. Jackson, Esq., F.R.G.S., St Siejltcn's Club, ]YesL 
minster. 
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Mr. Councillor G. J. Johnson, Bh^tingho.ni, 

James Hen-iiy JoFiNsoN, He^keth Park, S(mthjH)rl, 

Lanxit'^hire, 

*‘C. L./’Ivsq. (jyir ^Ir. John Salkeld, BookHf Ui t\ CUrpluvm 
Hoad, London, 

RoFiRRT Laino, Ks({., Fellow of Coi^its Clirisfi College, 
Qjford {per W. J^aing, Esq., L(mdon). 

Eredkrk:k Locker Tami»son, Esq., Ke^vhaven CouH, 
Cromer, Norfolk. 

'Ffiomas (I Law, Esq., Signet Lihrarg, LJdinhargh. 

The Rev. VV. li Lowtijer. Ilolmfirik, Yoykahire, 

1’ho Rev. 11. R. Lijard, D.D., /, St Peiere Terrace, 
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The Rev. William Dunn Macray, M.A., F.S.A., liect&r of 
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Falc'oneu iMadan, Esq., JM.A., (B.N.C., Oxford), Sub- 
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Mr. d. (‘OORER Morlev {mre of ( .imolius \\^aIford, Esq., 
M.A., SY,» BeUize Park GardeuH, London, N.) 

Charles Edward Mudle, Esq., Mnmvell Hill, iY.F. 

JoH.v I). Mullins, Esq., Central Free Librarg, Birming¬ 
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The Rev. Alexander Napier, M.A., Vicar of Holkham, 
Norfolk. 
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Edward AV. Byron Nicholson, Esq., M.A., Boilleija 
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Mous^' Omont, of the National Lihrarg of France {De- 
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James I'auker, E.sq., M.A., Broad Streei, Oxfoid. 
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H. L. PiULLii^s, E.sq., F.G.S., Broumswood Park, South 
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Chaplain, and Librarian of C.C.C., Oxford. Two 
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G ENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


PART I.—mSTORIGAL AND CJfRONOWaiiAL 
SUMMARY OF THE FOUNDATION AND 
GROWTH OF ARCHIVES AND LIURARIES 
(PUBLIC AND PRIVATE), FROM THE 
FIRST FORMATION OF THOSE OF AN 
VJENT ASSYRIA (cihca l(.c^ 660), TO THE 
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[A like Summary cmrerniny Aluseurna of Natural Hiatmy 
e.vdimvely, and Museums of Art and AuHfuities 
exclusively, will (D.V.) he prefixed to the intended 
continuation of the present Voluniel] 


CIIAFrER I. 

The L1BIJARIE.S OF Assyria, of EGyra, of Greece, and 
OF Imi’eriat. Home. 

r 

“ In Asia’s sen-Uko plain 
Whoro slowly, ;‘wuiid hlfl Isles of Aftiid, 

Euphrates through the lonely land 

Winds toward.^ the pearly main, 

• Bluruber there la,—but not of I'oat;— 

There her forlorn arid weary nest 

The furniahod hawk has found; 

The wild-dog howls at fall of liight, 

^ ’he .serpont's rustling coils affright 
, The traveller on his n^und- 

W'hat Bhapeloss fonn hidMost on high, 

' Ilolf-scou against the evening sky, 

Scorns like a ghost to glide? 

B 
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Wfvtcliin(y from Basel's inur^bling heap, 
Wliere, hi hev shadow, fast aMlecp, 

Ijlea falias toperial Pride V 
With lialf-clon’d eye a lion there 
la Iwjking, in his iioou-Ude lairj 




But whore arc now thoao caglo wings, 

That flholtored erst ft thousand Kings, 

Hiding tho glorious sky 
From lialf tho NatiouH, till they own 
No holier name, no mightier throne?— 

—That vi4on gone by/’. , . . . 

—John Kkblk: The ChHuUm Year. 

'‘A ^rcat IjIBKarv cannot be constniotod: it la tl»c growth of tho 
Agca. You may buy hooka, at any time,—with money; but you 
mnmt imiko a Lihrarj', like one that has been for Conturios 
a-growiiu?; even tliough you had the whole bunount of our] National 
Debt to do it with."—John Hill UnnaoN; The Book-lIv.nUr (2nd Ed., 
P. 109). 
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1. The ino«t fc^alicMt fiict in the History ot the 
libraries of Antiquity is that we possess, in the nine- 
LuuiAaiRsoK teentli century of the Christian Era, a more real and 

AiJSVRIA, or , *■ ' 

intimate knowledge of tliose of them which were 
founded in remote Assyria, almost seven centuries 
before the Advent of onr idlessed Lord, than we have of 
those whicl) were established in femiliar EoMii:, in the very 
century of tiiat Holy Advent, amidst scenes wliich are 
as truly present to the imagination of readers (>f chussical 
books, as are the palaces or tlie streets of 17th-century 
Loi idon to the minds of the readers of John Eveuyn or of 
Samuel Pruys. The most imaginative of readers cannot, 
indeed, form any idea of the social life of Assyria as 
clear and vivid as a very ordinary reader may form of 
the social life of Home, in the days of CiCEi or in those 
of ITorace. But no existing Library in world can 
put into its visitor’s hand a volume wliic ght have 
been actually handled by Cicero or by 1i.^hace, al- 
thouglij to inspect thousands of those inscribed tablets 
which formed the Library of Assurbanipal, “the Great 
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King,” a student has but to enter the British Museum, 
or to pay a visit t^> tlie Louvre. In the former, he may 
hold in his hand a letter addressed bA'oertain citizens of 
DarAta to MiaioDACH-BALAOAN (III.), King of Babylon, 
the contemporary and the correspondent of Hezekiaii. 
luiiiinierable phrase books; syllabaries; dispatches; law- 
reports; commercial contracts; official Eeports of pro- 
^IIlcial governors,—of masters-of-tlie-liorse, - of generals, 
—of stewards,-—of astronomers-royal; Treatises on astro- 
logy, on eclipses, on grammar; Collections of astronomi(jal 
observations; Annals of the several kingdoms of Assyria, 
of Elam, and of Babylonia; and Annals of campaigns in 
Egypt, ill Palestine, in Elam, in Media, and in many other 
countries ;--all tliese are but partial fragments of an enor¬ 
mous collection of inscribed tablet-books,—exceeding 
10,000 in number,—constituting tlie “Eoyal Library of 
Assyria,” as it existed in tlie seventh century b.c.^ M. 
Menant has shewn cogent reasons for the belief that this 
library was made a pulilie one by Assurbanii^ai., for the 
general use of his subjects.^ That it was classified, me- 
tliodized, and catalogued, is certain. The British Museum 
contains, with some other catalogues, one^ that is, sv:iK 
stantiaUy, a list of what Mr. Mudie >voiild call a “Select 
Library;” a collection, namely, not of thebooks, 
nor of choice books of any sort; but of those most in 
current and popular demand. And a very curious 
selection of ‘^K^tandard Works” it is;—as curious at the 

1 BincheS: Assi/f ia,i AnthjiuUk^ in lirUwh Mmmm (IS83), 140-181. Comp. 
Offer'!’ in Archives d&a MmmiSy dsc., v. 179, stqq. 

2 liihlloiheque du l\dais de Ninim (1880). 

3 It is exhibited ir the Table-Case marked ‘*C, § 2/’ tablet No. 9 (in the 
Kouyimjik Gallery). 
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2. Nor is it less curious to note that half-a-centuiy 
ago not one fragment of this vast library-treasure was 
known, by any one of ns, to exist. As recently as in 
the year 1888 the most studious of archaeologists knew 
as little of the hidden treasures of the mounds on the 
Tigris and the Euphrate.s as was known to Sir Eobert 
Ken PoKTEu, on that eaidier day, — towards the close of 
the preceding century, when he drew rein before 
the mysterious Ilabylonian mound, at “ Birs Nimroud,” 
on the Euphrates, and sketched in his note-book a pass¬ 
ing incident of tra\',el which the Cliristian inuse of John 
Keble has immortalized. In 1840 Austen Layakd, 
almost exactly like Pobtei!, stopped his horse to g.izt^ at 
the ueighbonring mounds of Kouynrijik and Kibbi- 
Yunus, on the Tigris. Porter, looked at the like sight 
with the eye of an artist, “in search of the picturesque;” 
Lavard (thougli a clever and true artist also), in the 
thoughtful mood of ,a Christian archfflologist, familiar 
with his Bible, and accustomed to ponder on tliat close 
('(miiec.tion of Past with Present, wlncli to a really re- 
llec.tive rniiid is tlie most self-evident of truth.s. Gazing 
on a mere lieap, as it seemed, c^f the accumuhited rubbish 
of some thousands of centuries, it flashed on La yard’s 
thoughts that beneath the rude lieap of earth he was 
glancing at, .some deep secrets of a bygone world must 
needs lie concealed. The “Kouyunjik GaUery” of our 
National iVIuseum is but one of a multitude of results 

which have already accrued — directli’ and indirectly _ 

out of those searchings of heart, of Ap .dl, 1840. 
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Layaud’s first visit preceded by nearly two years the 
earliest excavations of M. Bo'H'a and of liis colleagin-.s, 
in the neighbourhood of Kliorsabad. And evety year 
that now rolls on adds to the results, already so fruitful. 
Before that date, all that was really known of Assj-rian 
Inscriptions had been drawn from a few casually- 
iliscovered cylinders and slabs, on the decypliering of 
which Grotefend, St. Martin, EiUsic, anti Sir Henry 
Eawlinson liad successively laboured, with admirable 
zeal, but, as yet, with very slender outcome. ‘ 

3. There are dim records—rather legendary than 
liistorical—of a great Egyptian Jhljrary, that of Osv'- 
MANDYAS (Ramses I?), at the “Ramseseum” nearThehes, 
which preceded that of Assuebanipai. at Nineveh by 
more than seven centuries. But iu 1885 little more is 
really known of it, even by the pupils of Garduer 
WiutiNSON .and of Richard Lepsius, than wa.s known 
(b.c. 50) to Diodorus of Sicily,^ whose record of the 
inscription over its door— Soul's Dispensanf— 
will never be forgotten. Lepsius believed that he had 

1 {^rotefond was first in the field, lie read a memoir on some inscriptions, 

Assyrian and Persian, to the Royal Society of Gdttingen, as early as in 1802! 
St Martin continued Grotofend’a researches in succeeding years. Rask took 
up the subject in 1826. Rawlinaon, when—in 1835~-at Kormaiispah, oh'tlic 
western frontie* • f Persia, began to work in the track marked by Grotefend. 
In tliu followij, Bai‘, his lalimirs on the Behistau inscriptions (which were 
communicated liho Royal Asiatic Society in 1837) marked a new epoch in the 
interpretation .imneiforni literature. Burnouf’s labours in this fruitful field 
began in 1836, out moat of thorn w'ore carried on after the discoveries oi Layard 
and of Botta. Biiniouf’s translations were collected and published in 184:7. 
Those of Dr. Hincks w^ero partially published in the same year. {Journal of 
lioyal Aaiatic StjcMij, vol. ix. art. 8; x. § 2, and App. 401, See, 

also, Id., voIh. xii. art. 9(1850); xiv. pemim. (1854); xv. arts. 1, 2, and 6 (1855); 
xvi. art. 8 0850); xviii. art. 2 (1861); and New Series, I arts. 6, 8 (1865); iii.' 
art.. 1 (1808B;.and Tram, of Royal IruK Academy^ vol. xxii.) 

2 WesseUng’s Edit, of Diod. Sic., i, 58. 
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discovered the tombs of two successive Librarians of 
tliis Hamsesian collection^ ]3iit of its actual contents 
notliing. whatever lias been truly ascert-aiiu-‘d. Three 
facts, however, about Egyptian Libraries are well esta¬ 
blished: —(1) That they were tlie constant appendages, 
alike of the temples of the idols, and of the tombs of tlie 
Kings;— (2) tJiat whereas many public'libraries, exist¬ 
ing in tbc^ present day, suffer more from governmental 
taxation than they enjoy by governmental grants and 
encouragements, it was the Inabitual practice of Egyptian 
governments, much more than tw^o thousand years ago, 
to make free appropriations of land for the support of 
such institutious —(3) tliat at the time of the Persian 
conquest of Egypt, the books contained in tJicm wore 
so numerous, as to make as conspicuous a feature in the 
spoils wliich the invaders carried back witli them into 
Persia, as were, in the too-vN^ell-remeinbered recent years, 
1870 and ’71, those choice art-manufactures of Paris 
and of Lyons, with whicli the then invaders of France 
loaded its ISTorthern-railway trains for gratuitous transit 
into Prussia. 

4. The Ptolenieian Libraries of Alexandria rank next., 
in Viistoricail significance, after the wonderful 
libraries of Assyria aiuL of Babylonia. Th 
books was tlie wonder of ancient tinies^ aif their ulti¬ 
mate fate has turned out to be a pregnant zzle whicli 

1 Lel-sius; Ohronolofjie dcr 30 (Ed, of 1840). Oomp. Wilkinhon: 

The Anrierd M^yptiamy i. 11 Ml 7; — CIrAM^OLLIO^'; Lettres sur VJ^gyjjte, 285; — 
and OsBUKN, Monum. of .Egypt^ ii. 459, 

2 OsBiTHN, as above, i. 277; 310. 

3 . Son of man, take tlioe a tilo, .... and pourfcray upon it the city, 
even Jerusalem.”— Exelc. iv. 1. 


‘Hile^-book” 
'* r w^ealtli of 
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lias sorely disturbed the repose of many successive 
generations of classical scholiasts and critics in inudeni 
times. 

5. The rude foundation of the earliest of the two 
great libraries of Alexandria AY«as laid by Ptolemy Soter; 
the real organization of both was the work of his suc¬ 
cessor, P. PxTir.ADELrrius, who jxlaced part of the vast 
number of books winch he had gathered in the Bruchiiim 
(or “ Brucheioid') cpiarter of liis capital; part, in that 
called Serapeum (or “ Serapcioii’’), For a long period 
of time the former was the principal; the latter the 
secondary collection. The best-accredited statement— 
said to rest, originally, on tlxe authority of two successive 
librarians of Alexandria, Callimachus and Eratosthenes 
—assign to the Bnichium Library 490,000 volumes (or 
rolls); to the Serapeum 42,8004 This estimate maybe 
attributed to an approximate date of, at latest, b.c. 220. 
The librarian Callimachus (second, in order, of tlie Jive 
clearly-known Librarians of the Ptolemeiaii Kings, and 
himself the successor of Zenodotus) is believed to have 
prepared classified catalogue-slips (Pinak.es) —arranged, 
it is said, in IlO fewer tlian 120 sections—of the Library of 
the ‘‘Brucheion^'' as it stood in his day. These ^^Pinakes'' 
included, it is also believed by competent scliolars, a 
considerab' , ;eries of writings falsely ascribed to Aris¬ 
totle— f , xample, Dialogues entitied “ NennihmP 

1 Kitsch very ably investigated the many confused question.^ which 
have arisen ci d of the conflict of authorities concerning these libraries. Ho 
inclines to accept the numerical eatimatc given in a scholium of T^etzes, as 
better authoiiticated than are the figures (collectively) given by Aulus Gollius 
— 7C>0,000 {Koctes Attkcn, vi. 17), or those of Soncca—400,000 {De TvanqviWJxUe 
Anhnl, 9). ! -ut comp, with tlie cxceUent essay jt>ie A lexondrmwch'n Bibliotkekm 
(22, seqff,); —Bonamy’s much earlier paper in MAni, de. VAcad. dts Insrip., ix. 
10, scf/iy.and Theodor Birt, Das Antihi Buciiwfsen (1882), 489, seqq. 
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inruonirCTiM. or a Dialogue concerrdng Rhetoric;" ‘v3/e- 

iiLu'Traa-Trm The lyOver and by other the like pecnliar 

designations; together with treatises ‘■‘■On Suffering" 
okowCIxb ( puschein); “On Contraries" and the like; all 
itoMK"" '*’ iiidicative of a then-cunent “Aristotle" <|nite different 
from ours, conijiiled, in all probability, when the true 
writings were lying buried in the vault at Scepsis, in 
Asia Minor, as we shall see presently; and the “short 
titles” of which it was composed corresponded with the 
“letterings of the rolls, as they stood on the library 
shelves. This catalogue —who has investigated, 

with gT'eat research and ability, all the questions con¬ 
nected with the lost, the supposititious, the garbled, and 
the doubtful, w'orks ascribed to Aristotle —dates be¬ 
tween the years 240 and 210 n.c.,i and he is also of 
opim’on tliat the compilation of the catalogue was the 
work, not of CaJaLimachus himself, but of Heumu’pus, 
his assistant in the Library. But, be the authorship as 
it may, that early attempt at bibliography, made 2,100 
years ago, is thus curiously linked with burning questions 
of philosophical criticism, which are likely to have an 
interest lor scholars in ages yet to come. 

,(). Those Alexandrian libraries are believed to have 
llcmrished under the successors of P. Pini.AnEmHUS— 
who may probably himself be entitled to tl honourable 
epithet of first establisher of literary .'Scientific 
missions to foreign countries”—for almost tv centuries 
thereafter. 'I’hen came the undesigned destr.iction of 
the Lruchiuui Library by fire, when Julius Ciesar burned 
the Alexandrian fleet (b.c. 48), and its restontion by 

1 HEn-jt: Oif! VrrhreiK Schriften des Arintotek^ (186<'>). IS, Kq(j. 
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jIBBAIUKS of ALEXANDIUA and of I'EBGAMUS 

Antony ami CuiOPATRA; in part by incorporating the 
plundered Library (containing perhap^• 200,000 volnrne.s) ..wu-Twii 
of the Kings of Pergainus. In a.d. 273 it was again, Alwv^roF" 
in all probability—there is no direct proof—destroyed, 
during the invasion of the Emperor Aubbiaan. The 
thenceforward principal Library of Alexandria, that of 
the Serapeum, survived' until about a.d. 390, when it 
also was destroyed, under TttKonosius. The alleged 
crime of the much-abused “Caliph Oiuu” having been, 
in Irutli, auti<jipated by Christian Vandals exactly two 
centuries and a half earlier. 

7. Half-a-score, or less, of incidental passages in ereok ubnu-to. 
Greek and Latin authors, and of casual allusions in 
annalists, are the S(de sru'viviug authorities for our very 
slight knowledge of Greek Libkauius, properly so-called. 

With scarcely an exception, these testimonies are not 
contemporary with the institutions they speak of, but 
are the statements of long-subsequent compders.* The 
reader will find the texts of nearly all of them in tlie 
first edition of the Imok now. In part, reprinted. The 
sum is but this: risisTRATUS, roLYCUATK.s of Samos, 

Eucuo of Athens, Nicocraxes of Samos, Euripides, ai I 
Aristotue, were all - in greater or less degree— notable 
as book-collectors. Of the library of Akistotijs, oidy, 
is the account circumstantial; and, very probably, 

1 jB.< 7 . Stiuro, li., and xiii. 609. Comp PBin. Victor: Vartnr. kcl., 

XXV. 7;—Pi.UTAKCirt Antonim, 58; JUmiims, 20 (8); SulUi [Indirect alluaiona 
only]; LnctdhiR, 42;—DtOJf. Cassius, xlii. 38 [Greek Libraries of Alexan¬ 
dria];— Athen.^us; Deijntono/th, i. 4;— Vitruvuls, vii, pT(xf.] —A. Gelijus, 
as above;—laiTioia Grit/., vi. 3. Xenophon, also, has a brief mention of a 
library formed by Futhydcmus. 
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interniinglecl with romantic fable. Bequeathed to Theo- 
viiRASTUS, and by him to Nkleus, it was carried to 
Scepsis ill Asia Minor, and there became, for a hundred 
and eighty years, “a Imried treasure/' that it miglit not 
be seized as literary prey by the book-coyeting Kings 
of Pergainus. Sold, so long afterwards, to Apellicon 
of Tecs, it wandered to Athens; after the purchaser's 
death fell into the hands of Stela, and by him was 
carried to Eome; becoming, by that pregnant incident, 
an epoch-mark in the literary history of the w^orld; 
since, when once landed in the then (centre of civiliza¬ 
tion—such as it was—many learned Greeks got an 
access to the collection, which seems to have been 
denied at Athens; Ttuannion, tlie friend of Cicero, 
classified and catalogued it {circa b.c. 80);^ Andronicus 
of Ehodes obtained from it the precious manuscripts — 
many of them, in all probability, in the liand of tlie 
Stagyrite Iiimself—wliicli enabled him to construct a 
recension of Artstotle’s writings {cir, b.c. GO) that be¬ 
came thenceforth, and is in our own day, the current 
^^Aristatle'' wliich has so powerfully helped to mould 
the formative education, the philosophic thought, and 
not a little ol* the daily life, of some sixty generations of 
our race. Under Andronicus’ inflnenee and guidance, 
a new' “ Peripatetic Scliool” arose (the long-prior labours 
of Tueorhrastits, Eudemus, Straton, and the rest, wdio 
were the immediate pliilosopliic successors of Ar istotle, 

1 Compare the elegant and admirable Article, ** Aristotle,” of Sir Alexander 
Grant, in ninth edition of EnajctopiFAla /irUannica,^^ one of the many 
articles in that really Jiev edition of a time-hononred work, which rollect credit 
alike on the liberality of the publishers and on the skill and learning of the 
writers. (0 ri sic vinniaf) 
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h.'iving fallen almo.st into oblivion), by the result of INI jioinrriON. 
wbOvSe successive labou rs tJie previously-current texts ox CJllAFTFH I— ThF. 
'‘'•Aristotle” were .swe})t out of existence, and a quite 
new body of writiug.s made current in their stead, and 
endued with a perennial vitality. roI«.’***’''*' 

8. Tl'.e Libraries of Perganuis rivalled those of 
Alexandria. Tlie one notable name, out of a long line 
of forgotten Librarians, that yet survives is that of 
Eupnouiox of Chalcis, poet and grammarian. lie llUed 
the office under iLYiioCHUS the Great, cirm b.c. 221 
(according to Suioas). The ultimate fate of llie chief 
Pergamean Ijibrary I have told already. 

9. Of the libraries of Pome we have, very naturally, 
far better and fuller accounts than we have oi those of, . 

Greece. For amongst tho,se wlio collected the choicest 
of them were Cickbo and Arricus, and the formation, 
alike of the earliest and of the largest, forms part of the 
annals of lioman conquests in Macedonia, in Persia, 
and in Greece. iEMii-ius Pa ulus brought to Borne the 
Library of Perseus, in b.c. 167, and it was-eventually 
di\ided between his sons, wlio seem to liave shared 
more of his love of letters than of his love of arms. 

Exa(;tly a century later, Luculjxs founded a public 
library' out of the spoils he had -won in his Eastern 
campaign.s. A.siniu.s Pollio followed the example, by 
founding another, on the Aventine Hill, the cost of 
which was defrayed out of tlie s])oils of his campaign 
in Illyria. J. O.-esaji formed a systematic plan for public 
libraries to be establislted in various {rarts of Rome, but 
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did not live to see the execution of a project, the carry¬ 
ing oat of which fell to the lot of AugUkSTUS, ayIio esta¬ 
blished two at least, if not more. The first ot Uiese 
(o3 n.c.) wavS dedicated to Ootavia, and in tonning it 
he seems to have remembered the advice given to 
Terentius Vajiro by Cicero: Si hortum in bibliotheca 
liabes^ nihil deerit} Its first librarian was C. Met.issus. 

The second Augustan Library was built on the Palatine 
Hill, under the librariauship of J. IlyGiNirs, the gram¬ 
marian. Both luul the fate of being de^stroyed by 
accidental fires, though at distant dates, and both, it 
would seem, were restored by DoMiTtAN, who imitated 
tlie example set ])y the Ptolemies, and set a staff of 
copyists to work at Alexandria for tlie old Libraries of 
Eoiiie, and also established a new^ one on the Capitoline 
Hill. The TJlj)iau Library took its foundation and its 
name from Ulfius Tkajakus, and soon outstripped, 
both in extent and in intrinsic value, all the earlier 
collections of the city, (dirca a.i>. 360-70 the Public 
Libraries of Rome are said to have been twenty-eight 
in imiuber. There was also one at Como, another at 
Tibnr, and a third at Mllau.^ Within less tlnm a cen¬ 
tury the invasions of the hordes of barbarians sw'ept 

I lu i?ooka» and Gankm^ tliou hast placed aright 
(Things, both, which thou dost truly uiulei*atantl, 

And both dost make, with thy accomplished hand,) 

Tliy veiy noble, innocent, doliglit. ” 

—Abraham Cowlby to John Eyblyn (1665?) 

2 CicKRO; Epp. i. 7, 10; iii. 4;—od dmrs., vii. 2?., Ac.;— Pliny; Hid. 

Xat., vii. 30; xviii. 5, &c.;—A. ORLLiirs: N.A.^ xi. 39; xvi. S;— Jul. Capito* 
LINUS: IHd- Aufj. {Script. Hid. Jiorn.j Ed. 1743“Heid,” ii. 370;—Flay. 
Vorrscus: Hist. Aug. (Par. 16*20.) 229. A somewhat fuller—though brief— 
and, in some respects, a better summary tlnm my needful limits have per¬ 
mitted me to give above, will be found in Messrs. E. C. Thomas and H. R. 
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away every library, it would seem, of Pagan Koine, INVRODCiTrOlf. 
with the vsole exceptions of tliose Iniried libraries, con CirA.i'iEH i—T he 
coaled amidst the ruins of Ihu'culanenin and of 1 oinpeii, 
which, like the buried Aristoteliau collection at. Scepsis, GnEWCK, AKr» 
lay liid for centuries, but not, like it, to yield to the 
ultimate discoverers any treasures of learning profitable 
to future ages. Much of what has been unearthed in 
the vicinity of Mount Vesuvius has testified, mainly, to 
the decadence and the crapulence of the original col- 
tectors. It has yielded but very little that bears witness 
of; their real chdlisation, or that can contribute in any¬ 
way to ours. Fragments ol Epicurus, oi Philodenius, 
of P'olystratus, and of other Greek writers of like rank, 
are amongst the best results of laborious and long- 
continubd endeavours to rescue from the heaps of 
volcanic; as]les, of sand, and oi lava, the remnants oi 
cousider<]able libraries, one of which must have con¬ 
tained fiearly two thousand volumes.^ The artistic 
remains thence brought to the Museum of Naples are 
far more/ considerable—as is ^Yidety known irom the 
Pitture Jv^tirhe iTErcohino^ and other similar wunhs, 
but too ijiiany of those art-remaius are worse than con¬ 
temptible'^; they are noxious. 

Tedder’s Ai-t.’} ** Lusharies,” in Shicy. Bril,, Ninth E<l\t. (1882), xiv. 511, 512. 

^The Art. “ LliiHt ariks” of the Eighth Edition, and also that on Libk vuips^, 

Economy of,” jwere, both of them, from the pen of the present Writer.) 

1 The best) English naiTativo of the endeavours to recover and unroll the 
Ilerculanen.sia)n papyri^ Ac., is that of Sir Humphrey Davy, printed in / hit. 

Trans. (1821)/, i. 101*201, sc//*'/. The earlier experiments of 1754-55 arc also 
narrated in P\hiL xlix. 113. Eight of the *‘J{erculanenfAum vohnninmn 

fpi<i mft&rmnt^** appeared at Naples, between 1793 and 1844. By the kind¬ 
ness of the R^al Society’s Council, I reproduced, in 1858, (from the original 
plates, now in the Society’s library,) most of Davy’s illustrationo. 
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ClIAPrEE 11. 

The Cinnicii. liTBiiAmES nv Jerusalem; of O-sesarka, of 
C r)NSTANTiN().riJ^:, and of Rome. 


To further the instn»«tlon gjvon in the Schools,—to o^ery 

fo therttudions Clorgy,—thoCiiuncuKH Mn ortrly tiniuel 
hud thtilr fAbrtu-lo.s, which were eiiwhiiiuid with the bids tufiefvtl iKXtke 

tliuxt v’cro attahifthle.From thoBo early inovlHlohs for tlio 

training of the E’lorgy mmlo In the Churohos ...... cama [much 

«>fl the eultiira of (Hit ()hrlftthi.u toachora.—A kdeka ; .Dell’ oriftine, 
ifv'irroiirensl, . . , ti'oyni /jetUmtluru, 1. 159 [abridged]. 
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Early Church 
Libraries of 
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10. The Earliest account we possess of (lie foiTiia- 
tioii of a Tjibrary, ])y Christians, is that which Eusebius 
of Ctesarea gives^ of the collection luadft at Jt^riisalem 
l>y Aijsxandeh, Bishop of that city, circa a.d, j212. In 
Eusebius’ time (a>. 330), it contained an i^iriportant 
eollccUon of tlie correspondence of enuneiit eclclesiastics 
of tlie third century. And of this collepion the 
liistorian made great use in the compilatioin of his 
Ilistoria Ecclesiastica. It is jiroliable that oJrigen as¬ 
sisted in its foundation. But little is kiiowiy concern¬ 
ing it beyond what is contained in the paiWrapli in 

ElTvSEBIUS. 

Of the more important Church Lihiairy at (Ciesarea in 
Palestine there is incidental hut repeated mention in the 
writings of St. Jerome. One of these reads tfims ;—“In 
this library [at Ccesarea] there was.[preserved] 




1 Historia ICcdmaUica ^ vi. 20. 









EARLY CHURCH LIBHAUIES OF PALESTINE. 

‘the supposed Hebrew orignal of St. Matthew’s Gosjyel^ ^ ijrmoDu^ioN, 
wliicli is probably the book, in the same collection > CHArTeB. IL— 
wliicli he (St. Jerome) elseAvhere describes as a ‘ *tosjtel cumicn 
in Syro-Chaldaic, used by the Nazarenes.’^ In another 
work Jerome says : I have been somewhat diligent in 
‘searching fur copies . . . . oi tlie Apology fo7' Ovigen 
‘by rAMPHiLUS. In the Library of Eusebius, at Cmsarea, 

‘I found six volumes. . . That library contained 
copies of the greater part of the works ot Oiugen, made 
by Pamphilus liinisebV^ llie originals of the Hexapla 
were there, and Jerome corrected his copy'-from them.'''* 

Before the time of Jerome this Library had fallen more 
or less into decay, but endeavours to restore it were ^ 
made by two successors of Eusebius —by Acacius, a.d. 

340, and by Euzoims, a.d. 3G6.« Of Euzoius, Saint 
Jerome says, on the autliority of Thespesius Elietor; ’ 

‘He strove with great lalxmi* to refuruisli.the 

‘library of OinOEN and PxYMPHILUS, which was already 
decayed.’’^ Isidore of Seville (writing in the year 63()), 
asserts tliat the library of PamputIxUS at Ctesarea con¬ 
tained nearly 30,000 volumes.”*'^ 

1 Hieron., iU Vir, 2Umt., c. S; aa quoted by W. E. Scudamore in the able 
article on Early Ecclesiastical Collections which ho has contiibuted to the 
Didicnai'y of ChriMia 7 i Antk/uitieH, 985,8eqq. - a most valuable and admirable 
compilation to which I have to acknowledge much indebtedne8.s. 

2 Id., contra ,lib. iii. c. 2. 

3 Id,, contra lib. ii. c. 12. 

4 Id., de Vtr, lUust.n c. 75. 

5 Id., Comment, in Tit., lib. iii. o. 9. 

6 Id,, Bj>, 34 ctd Marcellam, § 1. 

7 Id., de Vir. c. 113. 

8 IsiD,, OrigincH, lib. vi. c. 6, 
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GENERAL INTBODnCl'XON. 

11. The well known letter of the Emperor ConsTzVN- 
TiNE to Eusebu:s, concerning tlie supply of smnptuouisly 
written copien of select portions of the Holy Bible for 
the libraries of certain uewly-fonnded Clnirches in Con¬ 
stantinople, botli implies tlie prior existence of libraries 
as part of the ordinary equipment of a Christian Church, 
and suggests that such liberal gifts would naturally 
become tlie germ of new libraries. Let there be 

written,’.’ .... says the Emperor, “by calligraphic 
artists, thoroughly skilled in their art, fifty volumes of 
the Sacred Writings, such as are most necessary for 
tlio supply and use oi' the Church, on well prepared 
parchments, legible and portable for iise.”^. 

12. In spite of desolating and almost unceasing wars, 
and of many other calamities, the Libi*aries of Churches 
were an object of constant care. New collections were 
formed: old ones were augmented or restored. There 
is a long series of evidences—secular as well as ecchv 
siastical—to this eflect, whicli extend over many cen¬ 
turies, mil are full of interest. One or two citations will 
shew the character of this testimony coTicisely and 
sufficiently:--“ In 787 a great stimulus was given to the 

formation of Libraries in C athedral C^urclies within 
the dominions of Charlemagne, by an order issued by 
him fur the establishment of Schools in connection 
\ritli them.2 Such schools obviously implied a good 
collection of books. A later edict of the same prince, 
after providing that there be set up schools of reading- 

1 Eusebius, Dc vifa Comi., iv. 30. 

2 This Edict is printed by Labbk, Coiic,, v. 1779; and ia quoted by 
Scuxlamore, in Diet, of Ghrut. Antiq., as above. 
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boys, adds, ‘Let them learn the Psalms, notes, chants. 
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the art of determining the seasoirs, and grammar, ’h- 

Let theiii 


every monastery and episcopal church, 
also have Catholic books, well, corrected/ 


Church 

JvtBRARIIiS. 


13. These laws i. 'Ciiaklemagne would certainly 
lead to tlie foundation of Cathedral Libraries, where 
they had not existed before. It is ])rol)able that the 
smaller libiaries found in connection Avith many other 
chnrelies owe their origin, in a great measure, to a 
similar edict of Lewis in 81(). by this, bishops were 
ordered to see that the I’l-esliyters had a missal, a 
“lectionary, and other books necessary to them/'^ 
What some, at least, of these “otlier books,’’ supposed 
to be necessary, were, we may gatlier from the following 
list in an ancient Polyptychon, preserved in tlie Church 
of St. Eemimius, at Kheinis: — “A book of tlie Gospels, 
a psalter, an antiphonary, a breviary [z. a table of 
the Gospels for tlie year, in which they were indicated 
]jy their first and last words], a computus, an order 
of baptism, a martyrology, a penitential, a passional, 
a volume of canons, forty homilies St. (jhegory.”^ 
“As soon as sucli a collection went beyon^. tlie require¬ 
ments of the service,” — as in this case it .did, — “the 
foundation of a Church Lilirary was alreaclj^ laid.”'^ 


1 Capit., arm. 789, c. 70. 

2 C. 28, Capit. Reij. Franc. ^ i. 509* 
? Ibid., ii. 1159. 

4 Scudamore, ubi eupra . 
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14. At Eome, we have — not, indeed, accounts—but 
allusions, iriany in nuniber, and various in ongiu, to 
similar libraries; as, for example, mention oi one by &t. 
IIiLAUY as existing in the Lateran Bajilistery (a.d. 4()l); 
of one at St. Peter’s (a.o. r)40);^ but there is evidence 
that the Eoinan collections so often mentioned were 
frequently destroyed, or disper.^' v, during the constant 
warfare, riot, and plnnder which disturbed the empire 
from tl\e fifth to tlie eighth centuries. our regions,” 
say the Eoman bisliops, in reply to an imperial summons 
for their at tendance ai the third Council ol Coiistaii- 
tinople (aj). G80), war is e\ ery day raging. . . , Our 
whole life is full of care. . . . blie ancient inainLenance 
of the Churches has fallen away.”^ On the other liand, 
there is also evidence that repeated attempts were made 
to restore what was so often destroyed. But, for several 
generations, the availalde collections in tlie Tjatin part 
of the Empire were conspicuously inferior to those in 
the Eastern regions. What is said to that effect, over 
and over again, by various writers in the sixtl) and 
seventh centuries, is still repeated, by our mvii Bkoa, in 
the eighth.*^ 


r 

1 Contcmixirary narrative, quoted by Labuk, ConcHict, v. 18S4. 

2 Contemporary lett-er, ulao prinbxl in Lahhk, Ib., vi. 681. 
a E. g. //mA A’ccA’rtosfiVa, v. 20. 


CILVCTEK HI. 


Maoni'iitde of tiik DEirr we owe to Monks, as in 
Literatohe oenehakey, ro lASl'ECrALLV IN Bini.io- 
GUAl'lIY; IN THE EOON'IMY OF TiiriRAItlKS; AND IN TllIO 
ADVANCEMENT OF THE INVENTION AND OSNEHAL 
DIFFUSION OF THE AliT OF I’ltlNTING. 

Only fi fow yoav.H 14^0, when i>rofe8»io«fil urudif.iojj wiw cxhitUHiJiitf 
itself in (?onmicntHri.c« on PolivRjflc or Etru»c«M niiiiH, and was fivlliiig 
into ecMUufioa at sight of tho fniK’uieiits of a Koniun ruad, u gtos« 
i^^ioraacc in-0vaUt:‘l of tho pronmii apitroprintlon, even of iho very 
Hites, Honiotimos, of tlioso glorious inotrtipoliKOR of (jhrlHtlnu vlrtuo 
and of Clirletliin learning which wore ouoo called “ Cnuosn 
‘'(hTjsAux;” Fi.Brkv;’* “ MArtMorrriBn.” To loam whore thoHc 
marvellous crontions of I-’nlth and Charity once stoixl, yoa must 
have nn-oursiA to old naaiis, or old books of topography. For, too 
frwiuontly, you would In vain Inquire about tlicrn of a race bniti- 
fied by HI cq,tidal “philoHophy," aiid by rampant rnatorlallHin. The 
answer wonl-l be such an ono w» a tinvcUor might meet with from 
tho Bedouins of thoAfiican Diwerl, ehould he question thorn alxint 

the genealogy of the Pluiroahs, or tho AunnlH of tho Tholrald._ ' 

TraiuUatcd ' from Montai kmhkbt, Afolmn <I'Occident^ 

Introd., cev. (Edit. 0/ 18 t 50 ). 

^^ Jiis 1 of tliG lj(^()kiS cojTipUiScd liy ^VTonkiS, cit oknkhal 
various periods in the grand history of Monaehisiu, 
both Eastern and Western, would liudiide several ()f the 
greatest, tlie niost jiregjiant, and most widely influential yrr. o\v® TO 
liooks that ever came from uninspired miuds. ItAvould 
include some of the noblest commentaries upon Holy 

1 U is from no want of respect to the fair and accompliyhod authoress 
(Mrs. Margaret Oliphant) of th© English translation of the Count of Mont- 
alembert’s very noble book that I have—here, as everywhero else, —made my 
own translations. They were (many of them) mode a year or two antorior 
^ the appearance of her work. Mrs. Oliphant, I may, perhaps, without 
impertinence, be pennitted to add, is to myself a favourite and a beloved 
writer, so that it would be a new pleasure—added to many literary pleuaurea 
which I owe to her graceful pen—to have, had it been possible, quoted her 
version. Eut, although I am proud to own a score or two of lier books,—lier 
*^Monh* of tht is not on© of them. 
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ScHiFruuK tliat, in any age, have aided tlie diffusion of 
Cliristiaiiity and the development of tlie Christian life. 
It wordd also include a long series of iiianuais in philo¬ 
sophy, in the pliysical sciences, and in the arts, that - 
regard being had to their several dates and to the cir¬ 
cumstances under which they were respectively com¬ 
posed — may truty be described as models in their kind. 
The books transcribed by Monks would include a long 
series of the ac.tual MSS. from which the first printers 
worked. And it is to Monks that we ow e alike the first 
foundations of tlie science of bibliography, and the first 
systematic regulations for the formation, the classifying, 
tlie preservation, the cataloguing, and the administering 
of Public i iibraries. 

IG. The few words about books which occur in 
the primary “Eule of St. llcnedict (a.d. 530,) are so 
framed as to imply that even at that date the monks 
had access to a considerable collection of the works of 
the Fathers of the Church. Successive revisions of that 
Kule during the same century (a. i). 553, Lcrreolus^ c. 13; 
A.i). 505, Isidore, c. 0;) give further and minute details 
whicli shew the quiiik growth of the early monastic 
libi'arie.s, the increasing use made of them, and also 
increasing providence on the part of their keepers for 
(rareful handling and safe preservation.^ 

17. Cassiodoiuis, the virtual founder of tlie monas¬ 
tery of Vivarium (cvV. 5G2), seems to have united the 

1 Mr. Scudamore, in tho article of tlio Du'lionary of Chiif^finn Anfiquifm 
{% “Libraries;” ii. 985, already mentioned, has aummwl up with great, 

clearnesi? and concisenej« tho chief evidence on these fxnnhs. I have largely 
and very thankfully profited by that paper, —as well in this chapU^r, as in 
that which immediately precedes it. 


wiNisr^^ 



CASSIODOIUIS AND BENEDICT lUSCOl 




offices of Abbot ai\(l of Tjibrarian. He collected books .KTnoumni *. 
from far-distant places; actively promoted m- 

of transcripts in the Scriptori\nn, and was keen in Ins or 
research for books of secular literature, as well as for 
books of divinity, lie appears to have possessed, in 
good measure, that love of orderly arrangement winch 
is, and must be. the palmary finality of a librarian. 

Without it, the amplest, store of learning, the keenest 
love of liooks, and the ripest power of discnnimatmg 
their respective values, even if combined with those 
qualities of the “ man of business,” whicli some writers 
-strongly imbued with what they call ‘the modern 
spirit,” —are specially fond of exalting, will ]irove to be 
insulllcient. A (;entury later, we have another example 
of an eminent monastic librarian in Benedict Ihscov, 
first Abbot and first Librarian of the Monastery ol 
Wearmouth. 


18. IlEDA tells US that. Benedict made live journeys 
to Home, and that he brought bac.k witli him no incon¬ 
siderable number of books, in all branches of sacred 
literature; many of whicdi he had received as gifts; the 
others he had bought. After his return (about the year 
G72) from his fourth journey he founded two monas¬ 
teries,- -those of Wearnioutli and Jarrow.—or, as Simeon 
of Durham records it, to .shew liow closely they were 
united, one monastery on two sites. He then made yet 
another journey into Italy, whence he returned witli a 
new supjily of “spiritual merchandise,” more abundant 
tliaii before, lie brought also, adds Beoa, pamtings of 
sacred subjects for the adornment, of the Church, to the 
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intent tiiab all comers, however ignorant of letters, 
might contemplate tlie ever gracious coiinteiiauce of 
Giirist and of his Saints, if only as through a veil, 
darkly. Tiie fonnder died in ^390—liis death being 
probal)ly accelerated by the fatigues of his frecpient 

jounieyvS amidst many hardships . and on his death-bed 

he gave repeated injunctions for the strict preservation 
of that ‘‘most iiuble and rich library which he had 
brought from Eome” with so much care and painsd 
One of these precious volumes, how'-cver, Ceolfuid, his 
disciple and successor in the Ald)acy, was prevailed on 
to relinquish at tlie earnest entreaty of King Alfhed of 
N’orllnimberland, who is said to liave granted to the 
monastery eight, hides (according to the glossarists at 
least 800 acres; perhaps not less than 960) of land in 
exchange for it. Ceolfuid, althougli he )delded tliis 
long-coveted volume to his King, largely added to the 
store, like a faithful disciple. By liis zeal, tlie libraries, 
we are told, were almost doubled in extent. But the 
noblest result of BfSCoKs foresight, and of his successor’s 
perseverance, is to be seen in the studies and labours of 
their common biogra])]ier, Beda, who \vas born in the 
year (674), from which the foundation of Weanuouth 
monastery is usually dated, and was the pupil of its 
founder; w^hilst in the neighbouring convent most of his 
life was passed. When we read the pious and vigorous 
pages wliich are among the best legacies of that age, we 
unconsciously profit by those earlier books, so laboriously 

1 Beclas jKirk.Hadka Oentin Amilorunh lib. iv. c. 18 {Engl, Hifft. 

Soc.y p. 388, § 205): Vita heato'rum Ahfjatuju JJenedicti, etc. {E. H. S. 40, el 
Simeon Dunelin, Twysden: Scriptore^ decern, c. i; Dodsworth 
and Dugdale: M(ma.dico7i, {. .501— 503. 
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oljtainecl by Benedict Biscor, and so religiously pr esei \ ed |j|Tiiiinr<-rioi;, 
until the ravages of the Danes devastated the whole 
countryside. We need not go quite so far as to say, 
with WiLUAAi of -Malmesbury,! that in Beda’s grave all 
care for Antiquity in England -was “ buried ” for almost 
four centuries. For that -w'ould iin'olve forgetfulness of 
the labours of Beda’s first and most illustrious translator, 
and of the little band of monks who worked witli him, 
and under him, amid tlie perils and the toils ol constant 
Avarfare. It woidd also iuA'olve forgetfulness of Aecuik, 
the beloved friend of a greater than AuttEn. Aecuin’s 
career began in Yorkshire, and, probably, was coutiuvied 
at Canterbury. Be that as it may, there is certciint}- that 
it was to Canterbury he was journeying when an attci- 
deiit of tiTiA'-el made him known t(t CnARnEMAGXi;, and 
changed all his plans of labour and <.)f lite. It is 
certain, too, that at his dealh Beda did not leave his 
peer. FTor do we find record of any monk—settled in 
England—so illustrious, in respect of culture, as was 
BiscoE—B eoa’s master,—for several generatioJis there¬ 
after. 

18. The tradition that Alcuik was the pupil of Beda 
lack.s, alike, proof and probahihty. But to an eminent 
contemporary of Beda, Aecuin owed his first instruction, 
as student and as bibliographer. Archbishop Egbert 
had founded a library immediately on his return from 
Eome and elevation to the Arcliiepiscopal dignity; and 
it w'as admidst that “infinite number of excelleiu 
books’’^ that Aeouin learnt the use of his noble gifts. 


1 Ge.<^ta rcgtirx Anglorvm, lib. i. § 03. 

2 Such is the expiOfl«ior of Bishop Godwin, i>e jymntlihm, &c. § Egbert. 
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and acquired lu8 lifelong devotion to literature. It was 
to York that he looked hack so fondly when suffering 
from the comparative pemuy of books in the cloisters 
of St. Martin at Tours; and in his poetical catalogue of 
its treasures he does not forget to sound the praises of 


the beloved master who had gathered tliem: 

At York. 

“Tradidit ast alii caras super omnia gazas 
Libroruin nato, Patri qui semper adha^^it, 

Doctrinae sitiens haiirire fluenta sutitus; 

Cujus si cunvs projirium cogrioscere nomen, 

Fronte sua statini pnusentia carmina prodent, 
tiis diviait opes diversis sortibus; illi 
Ecclesiai regimen, thesauros, rura, talenta: 

Ituic Sophias specimen, stadium, aedemiiue, libroKsque, 
Uudiciue quos clavus collegerat ante Maguter, 
E‘?regias condeiis uno sub culmino gazas. 

Illio invenies veterum vestigia Patrum, 

Quidquid habet pro se Latio Eomanus in orbe, 
Gmcia vel quidquid transmisit clara Latin is: 
Htbra'inis vel quod populixs Viibit imbre suiierno, 
Africa lucitluo vel quidquid luniine aparsit. 

Quod Pater Hieronymus, (juod sensit Hilarius, atiiue 
Amhrosim Pra^sul, Ksimul Augustinus, et ipse 
Banctus Athanmius, quod Orosius edit avitus: 
Quidquid Gregorius sunimus docet, et Leo I apaj 
Basilim quidtpiid, Fulgentius atque corusoans, 
Casdodovus item, C/irysostomns atque Johannes, 
Quidquid et Althelmus docuit, quid Beda xMagister, 
Qufe Victorinus scripsere, Boetius; atque 
Historici veteres, Pompeius, Plinius, ipso 
Acer Aristoteles, Rhetor (pioque Tullius ingeiis. 

Quid quoquo SeduUus, vel quid can it ipse Juvmciis. 
A huinus et Clemens, Prosper, PauUnus, Arator, 
Quid Foj'tunatus, vel quid Lae.tantius edunt. 

Qute Maro Virgilius, Statius, Lucanus, et Auctor 
Artis grammaticae, vel (pud scripsere Magistri 
Quid Prolms atque Focas, Donatus, Priscianusve, 
Serdus, Eutiems, Pompeius, Comrnmianus. 


\ 
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Inveniea alios per plures^ lector, ibidem 
Egregios stiidiis, arte et sermone Magistros, 

Plurima qui claro scripsere volumina aenau: 

Nomina sed uuorum prseseiiti in carmine scriin 
Longiivs eat visum, quam plectri pcKstiilet 

19. Well iiiiglit A r.CL:iN, iit I he early dayn of that 
exile at Tours—reinem]:)eriug with alfectioiiate regret 
these companion^? of his youth,—urge Charlemagne to 
permit Iiim^Ho send iuto Britain to procure those books 

wliicli we 80 muoli need; thus transplanting into 
Trance the flowers of Britain, that the garden of 
Paradise may not he confined to York, hut may send 
some of its scions to Tours; and tliat Ave too may 
say, in the words of Holy Scripture, Let my beloved 
mne into his yarderi^ and eat his pleasant 

20. Probably, none of Ai.cuin’s many fruitful lahours 
was more really potent, as a factor in tlic early civilisa¬ 
tion of Europe, tlian was llie lahour he bestowed, in 
turn, on his disciple, Earanus Maurus, wlio, like so 
many of the heads of monasteries in the seventh, eiglitli, 
and ninth centuries, held tlie lihrariansliip of liis abbey 
as a sort of ‘Uwnmendani' — held, liowev'er, not for 
increased gain, but for increased toil — to its headship. 
Before liis transfer to the archhishoi)ric of Mentz, he 
had worked as Ahhot, and as Lihrarian, at Fulda, for 
twenty years. His career is of esjiecial interest to 
Englishmen, for he was, in a limited hut true sense, 
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1 Ai.cuini : De PontiJicihiU'^ et Sanctis EcclcMue Ehoract^uds potma. Ex 
MSS. Codcl. llemen«iefc Sancti Thcodorici propeKemoH; apiidGALE, Hidcyna. 
BHlannicic .... Saiptores XV,, iii. 71^0. 

2 Ai>cr iNi: EiAntola arl Car. Afnrj. {Opp. i. 52). 
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, the pupil of our own St. Honifacb (Wmntio of North¬ 
umbria, tlie great Apostle of Germany, aiul the proto- 
martyr of Frisia,) as well as of our own A1.CUIN. 
ItABANUS was the architect and builder ol lus libra,ry, 
as well as its working administrator. But the first 
hooks he placed in his new building were remnants of 
the books of Boniface, whose murderers (at Dokeu, ui 
East Frisia,) after their bloody deed, ransacked the 
martyr’s library; scattered tlie books, at random, over 
meadow and marsli, whence some of them were soon 
reclaimed by pious hands, and were carried to the 
Chnrch of Fulda, as to a place of safety. Rabanus 
was wont to shew to visitors—as his successoi’s some¬ 
times shew to them, I believe, at this day—as the special 
treasures of his library, a Book of the Gospels, said^to 

have been written M'ith the martyr’s own hand; a ^ew 
Testament, which had been his dear companion; and a 
volume of tracts of St. Ambhose, containing the treatise 
De hono mortis, and seven' others. This volume, was, 
and is, most justly regarded with veneration. It was in 
the martyr’s hand (as it seems) wlien his murderers 
came to him; and it is stained with his life-blood. 

21 . Before Rabanus left the librarian’s seat at .Fulda, 
for the arclviepiscopal throne at Meiitz, lie had made his 
library a luodel for other monastic collections. And he 
made himself beloved as a prelate; as he had previously 
made himself beloved as a monk. In both capacities, 
as in his special function of librarian, he did work 
which endured. We shall have occasion to see, here- 
aftei', that the work of transcription, carried on under 
Ills direction at Fulda, proved also to be of fruitful 
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ex;TOii)le elsewhere. As Librarian, he had eTuinent. 
dis(!i])le.s, some of wlioni beeame exemplars in ‘jii. 


MA(miTrjDK 
OF TUB 1>KMT 
WK OV/E TO 
MONKa. 


turn, 


22. I have ventured to say—in the first paragra,pli Monkish 


ol this G.liapter; and lu direct contraveidion, as L am on soupt iro of 


n 1 O • • I i HO'UJUIOU 

too well aware, of very much ol current opnuou on that‘iwk AgoH.” 
subject—tliat it is to Monks we are indebted for many 
of the noblest Comiuentaiies upon Holy ycripture tliat 
are, even in this year of Grace, 1885, yet extant. And 
I was rash enough, when I first dre^v up the “Table of 
Cliapt-ers” for iny jireseiit volume, to ho|)e that I might 
be able to devote at least half-a-score of pages to a 
(necessarily brief and rapid) enumeration of some splen¬ 
did instances in that kind. J3ut the almost oppressive 
wealth of my more immediate and proper subject re- ^ ^ 
strains my liaiid. I must content myself witli Init a hjAv 
words upon cme^ and only one, typical example of sucli 
Oominentaries as 1 liad then in my mind. It is but one 
of a liost. And I the more readily retain, as such 
typical example, Thomas of Kempen’s immortal book, 

“ Tke Imitation of Christf because I have seen [since I 
began to correct the proof-sheets of these ])age.s,) a veiy 

recent mention,-. from the able pen of Arcdideaeon 

Mouuay of Connor,--of tlie imitation^ which meidioii 
that learned and estimable wn'iter thought it necessaiy 
to introduce to his readers, of 1885, by the very charac¬ 
teristic, and very remarkable, (piestioii : ^^Can any (food 
thing come ovt of the Monasteries^^ I should, myself, 

1 MuRKAir: The Great Booh^ of Chrutendom; in Church of Eufand Sunday 
School Ma^., 1885— (No. for January). 
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hiU'c liuiiilily thought that the question wa.s a ([uite 
superfluous one (at any date of time); seeing tliat some 
ol' tlm l)e.st vegetables and tlie best fruits that form 
part of our “daily bread,” and are therefore part of the 
subject-matter of our “daily thanksgiving,” came, iu- 
strurnentally, and in England (or in Ireland), for the 
first time, out of Monastic gardens; —since many of 
tlie shrubs and of the trees which everj^ day of our lives 
refresh and deliglit our labour-wearied eyes, ivero first 
|)liinted by Mona,stic hand ,s since many of the best 
contrivances and appliances [pace tlie worthy “agri¬ 
cultural-implement makers” of our “ Great-Exhibition’’ 
days) for tliat improved agriculture, to whicli, primarily, 
we owe much of the relish and tlie savour of our daily 
bread, afore.said, originated in broad Monastic fields, 
and in big Monastic barns. The Imitation of Christ, 
too,—so far from being an e-tceptional instance of a 
noble monkisli book, had, -from monki.sh cells, many 
a worthy predecessor, and many a worthy successor. 
iVnd it would liave been strange, indeed, had the fact 
been otherwise, Wliat distinguishes the production of 
the admirable Canon of Agnetenberg from the pro¬ 
ductions of a host of wortliy congeners, both earlier 
and later, is matter, not of substance, but of form. 
Unusual simplicity and homeliness of style, combined 
witli the author’s soaring elevation of mind, soul, and 
spirit, towards the Source of all good gifts, gave quick 
popularity to his book, which is as truly a “Com¬ 
mentary” on the Holy Jlible, and especially on tlie Holy 
Gospels, as if it had been expressly so entitled. A 
liook tliat is at once passionate in its aspirations 
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towards God the Father, and tow aids God our 
Blessed Redeemer, and towards God the Holy Spirit; — ni~ 
profoiiud, in its philosophic basis aiid structure;- and. 
intensely practical in its Iiortatory deductions and appli- 
cations, wlien once it had received tlie garb ol a lioiuoly 
and liKtid style, must needs become a popular ^)ook. 

And the more popular —in earlier and humbler times 
-'-because pre-eminently devout and reverent in its tone, 
d'noMAS of Kempen says, in striking opposition to \’'er}^ 
many sayings lluat in our days are very (uirrent, 
current, too often, from the lips of men who, like him 
(tliougli in a diflerent brancli of Holy Clmrch), liave 
taktai Holy Orders,^ — (in more than one place), tliat 
Holy Scrii)ture ‘‘should be read in the spirit in which 
it was wiitten/' 

23. IsTo l)Ook -mext after the Bible itself -has been 
so often reprinted; — none has been translated into so 
ruany languages;- -none so freciuently re-translated for 
wider currency ;-~-none has more commonly proved to 
l)e a fruitful seed-plot, whence—next after the Bilde 
ityelf—other waiters have derived some of their best 
inspirations, and aspirations, lor writing other books, 
alike congenial and congenital. The veiy arrangement 
of TiiOJvnvs Haemmeklkin's liook is at once instructive 
and suggestive. Beginning with admonitions to the 
Spiritual Life; he proceeds to give appliances for 
habitual self-examination. Tlience, he passes to the 
consolations, in general, of the devout Christian; and 
winds up his grand tlieiue l^y a special commentary on 



OKNISIIAI. 



1 See, e. f/., Version*’ of O.T. (May, 1885), Job xix. 25. 
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the institution, and the reverent reception, of the Sacra¬ 
ment of the Ih)ly Eiicliarist, \vlii(di is alike adniomtory 
in its warning; sootliing, inspiriting, iind precious, in its 
consolations. The mind tliat could he caiigl.it up as if 
into Paradise/’ and (unild hear words nnspeakahle/’ 
could also express in tlie most lucid and impressive* 
form, the lilessed excellences of absolute silence. Why, 
he asks in an admirable hortatory |)assage,—'^•Why do 
Christians talk so much, vvlien they know so well that 
th(*y rarely rcTurn into silence without bringing with 
tliem some hurt of (‘-onscience?” I often think tliat 
those Avords dwelt in John memory when lie 

penned his portrait of ‘‘Mr. Talkative”—a personage 
so familiar to all readers of late years.^ 



24. Another of tlie many Monafitic Great Ikioks of 
Clnnstendoin,”—here, of necessity, noticed only ivy way 
of Ax*ry Kscanty sample, — ris the ‘‘ J/ji’rror of the Life of 
Christf long ascribed to St. Ponaventura, but more 
probably Avritten by Giovanni daS. Geminiano, a Tuscan 
Friar-Minor, and written, perhaps, about 1370. It is a 
work that was Avidely circulat(al for many centuries in 
MS,: was trcanshited from tlie Ijatin into most of the 
languages of Europe; by many independent translators 
into our own : -amongst those translators are seA'eral 
who came to he illustiious, alike in CliunJi and State. 


1 “ Mr. Talkative is a tall man, .soinethini; more comely at a distance 

than (it hand.**. , . , [Do t/on avi' the of hift tall'?] .... What you 

tcuL J will talk,” says he, “of things Hc^ivenly, or of things Earthly; of 
things Moral, or of things Kvangolical; of things Pa.st, or of things to 
Come; of thingK forcu/n, or of things at Uomo; of things Esaentiul, or of 

things Circumstantial; -)>rovuh'l all can be done-to Oitr profit.^’— 

Pihj. Prog, There is no iieod, in Juno, hSS5, to add the (three) 
iniiUdi of the antetype. 
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Thomas ILvemmmkhlein (of the Augiistiuian Con- 
veut of St . AgiiOiS’ Hill, iieiir Utreclit) wrote liis Imitation 
— ill its earliest form — Just at tlie eve oi the invent ion 
of Printing, in all jirobability, he was still reA'ising it, 
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when other monks were activelv encouraging tlie intro- 

‘ ‘ Tho Aid ijivon by 

dilution (if rriiitiiig into .several Dutch towns. In nianj" Monks to 

^ Printing In it« 

parts of Holland, as in niany parts of Germany, ot cr,idi«. 


Italy, and (somewhat later) of P'rance, and of Switzer¬ 


land, the Monks of almost all monastic Orders were 
busily active in helpin'^ the early printers, who, when 
driven liy the scourge of war from Mentz, found their 
liest fiiends in monks and in other ecclesiastics, -in 
Prelates pie-eminently --just as Gctjcnukuo himself, 


fifteen years earlier, had found like assistance troni 
the Carthusian monks of that city when he, loo, was 
in straits and in. peril. 


2 (5. Nor is it unimportant, in this aspect of the 
matter, to note that not only did the Carthusians, as.sist 
Gutknukug —jierhaps, as early as in the year 1445,-—at 
which date he was, in till probability, still working with 
wooden types—but the Mentz Ilenedictines gave valuable 
help, a few years later, to Peter Scmokkkeu (soon to 
liecome Gutenbeug’s iiartner) in his early experimenis 
with metal types, wlien he first laid his plans for pro¬ 
ducing the noble Mentz Psalter, although it did not 
actuiilly appear until 1451).' 

1 The «erie8 and sequence of the tentative efforts which led to, and re¬ 
sulted in, the prcKluction, before HoO, of the Bible known as tho MarMrim 
BUdt may be dateil, roughly, aa follows:—(I) Engravers’ work produce«l by 
a rude press in Holland, cir. 1400;—(2) Applicfition of a like process to en¬ 
graving in relief-text with figures, cir. 1425; (3) Use of naovcable wooden 
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27. Tlie Netherlands received the Mentz invention 
tlirongli the (channel of Cologne, and mainly by tlie 
instruinentalit}" of the ]h*etlue:i of the Common Life;” 
of the Benedictine.s of several Flemish and Dutch 
Abbeys; and other monastic communities; and by 
seciihu* priests of various rank. Jiy one of the first- 
named bodies, printing was brought to Brussels in 
1472; -by the Benedictines to Deventer in 1477, and 
into Zealand,’ 1478; —l)y the Carthusians to Namur in 
1485; — by Aiigustinian Canons to Schoordioven,^ 1495; 
—by the Franciscans to Schiedam in 1498, 

28. file Augiistinians brought printing to Savona 
ill 1474; -tlience it spread to Milan. The Benedictines 
brought the art into tlie Al)bey of St, Oolgal, near 
Ihircelona, in 1489. By Augustinians, presses were set 
up in the College of Tjorida in the same year. Cister¬ 
cians estaLlislied printers at Dijon in 1491; and at 
Zinner, near Wittemlierg, in 1492. Franciscmis did the 
like at Dinan in 1498, The Nuns of St. James, at Ripoli, 
in Tuscany, in 1482. As early as in 1483, Angiistiiiians 
settled printers at Troyes. More than sixty years 
passed before tlie need of a press was felt at I^a Rivoine, 
hard liy Troyes; but when one came to be established 
there, the measure was still the act of ninnks —those of 


tyi>e8 by Coster at about the same date;—(4) Use of aiat metal types--as in 
1th mlition of Spoeuluin, ch\ 14;]3;—(5) Gutenberg’s ex^Miiiinienta at Stras- 
bingh, <'h\ 11.^5; and at Mentz, rir, 14-to ;—((>) Those of Schoeffer with 
improved metal typv.s, I4r>3. Gutenberg testified his gratitude to the Car¬ 
thusians by the gift of a con.siderablo series of the pi oiiuctions of his presses. 
(S niWAUTZ: De Onyinc Typoip\y ii. 4, »eqq.) 

1 At St. Martin’s Abbey, near Tholon. 

2 The first Schoonboveii printer was brought from Delft. 
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tlie Order of Oiteaux, wlio set Nicholas PAiuef to work 
in their Abbey. 

29. The Benedictines of tlie famous Abbey of Mont¬ 
serrat, in Catalonia, were not content with so common a 
piece of monastic duty as that of setting up a printing- 
press in tlieir Abbey. They entered into a formal 
league with eighteen other Oomnninities, dependent or 
related, for tlie systematic dissemination of the art. . . . 
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30. These are fewer than half the instances of which 
I liave made notes, as tending to shew liow extensively 
tlie Monastic Communities gave liberal encouragement 
to the fathers and dis.seminators of Printing. If to 
monastic jiatronage tliat of Bishops and of Archbisliops 
—many of them Monks also—were fui’tlier to be noted, 
the mere einnueratioii would indeed become almost in¬ 
terminable. Had it occurred to the learned ([uerist in 
our recent Ohiircli of England Magazine —anything 
good come out of MonasteriesT '—to glance, in limine^ at 
the Annals of Printing,'* lie would probably have 
liesitated before suggesting any such inqiiir}". ‘‘ Cax- 
tons' are commonly held to be ‘‘good things," alike by 
the purchasers who love books, and by the liookselling- 
ti adesmen who love money. Assuredly, very many of 
these Caxtons came “out of the Monasteries." Li the 
Abbey of St. Albans, the Monks printed many beautiful 
books at a date very little later than the date of 
Caxt(\v*s establishment in the Abbey of Westminster. 
Tlie Benedictines of Tavistock, and tlie Augnstinians of 
Canterbury, did precisely the like. 


D 
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31. Rut — most unhappily for the ‘‘ query'' of Arch¬ 
deacon Murray — the II(mY Scriptures themselves come, 
to tiSy “out of tlie Monasteries,” Many of our best sacred 
texts are in the scription of monastic hands; were writ¬ 
ten in Monastic Libraries and Scriptoria: were alike 
reverently prevServed, and liberally disseminated, by the 
hands of cenobites. The popular outcry against Mona- 
chiv^ijm, ns antagonistic to the circulation of the Bible, has 
but a slender foundation of fact to rest upon; and that 
foundation, slight as it is, is further restricted to narrow 
periods of time, and to special peculiarities of place 
and circumstance. Much, too, of what was done by 
Monks, in mediseval times, for spreading Biblical ki^ow- 
ledge— with due and needed appliances — was done with 
oj)eii-haiided generosity, in reverent obedience to the 
Divine injunction: Freely ye have recewed^ freely g we. 
Whereas much of what is done in our own day in the 
like direction is done with a direct view to mercantile 
profit: and in strict obedience to that spirit of ixmipant 
coniraereialisin which, in other sj)lieres of action, is day 
by day lowering England in the scale of N ations, and im¬ 
perilling die most precious interests of all Cliristendotii. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ThR MoNASTEKIKS of TItE Nitbian Heseut, 

The Arcluuologiat cannot, Hko the [philological] B<;liolar, caiTj* ou 
hlB reewiirehoH in his own Llbnuy, iiidoi>eijdont of outward circtini- 

. He must travel, uniat oxcavute—oolloct—transcribe, 

. . . bolore ho can place his subJiK^t l>eforo his mind. 

—CharloH 'I'homaii Nkwton : On the Stiuljf 0 / Archaoloffif, 26. 

82. AIoNAS'i'tc Hisfoty may be said to begin with 
those communities in the se< luded valley of Nitria, the 
small remains and the large ruins of whose rocky abodes 
have attracted so many visits in qtiite recent days, with 
residts which have become very memorable in literary 
history. The foundation of the earliest of those ruined 
Ckuivents is lost in the mists of remote antiquity. But 
it is certain that about the year 330, at latest, there 
already existed rude hermitages in the Nitrian Desert, 
and that ere long that Desert came to be as ci’owded 
with monks as a hive with bees. For many generations 
the valley so peopled with a.scetics appears to have 
excited far-.s})read curiosity; shared, in course of time, 
b) Mohammedans jis well as by Christians. The Com¬ 
munities have long since dwindled into ox)mparative 
insignificance. The few monks that remain are com¬ 
monly ignorant even of their own history. Of their 
most ancient and picturesque abodes the very sites can, 
in many cases, be traced only amid.st doubt and difficulty. 
But for the student, and most especially for the student 
of Theology and of the History of the Cliurch, that 
lonely and barren valley wUl have an endearing charm, 
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as the scene, in primitive days, of the self-denying 
vigils, and of the literaiy labiairs, of many pious men, 
who, amidst wliatsoever large admixture of corruption, 
or of folly, had a firm grasp on much of vital Christian 
truth; and who were, in some respects, and in tlieir 
degree, the prototy])es of the greater ‘‘‘ Monks of the 
West.” It will also liave anotlier and scarcely less pe r¬ 
manent interest as the long buried mine wlience, in far 
su1)sequent cemturies, and in our own, the assiduous and 
j)atient researclies of a series of explorers and of scliohirs 
— notable, in the I’oll, the Assemants and TisciiENnoRFF; 
our own Huntington; Tatiiam; Lord Zouciik; Lord 
ruuDiiOE - drew rich treasures. And thus the recent 
ac(juisitious, the record of which fills some of tlie most 
salient pages in the annals of Western Libraries, come 
to be closely linked witli the pursuits, the studies, and 
tlie historical incidents, of the pristine monastic life of 
the East, fifteen hundred years ago. 


33. Of the very little that is known of the first 
origin and subsequent growth of those Nitrian Tabraries 
whicli have recently excited so much of renewed literary 
curiosity, the cliief source is a series of isolated inscri{>- 
tions upon individual manuscripts. They are full of 
interest, ikit they afford no adequate material for tlie 
annals of the Ck^llections whence they came. The nar¬ 
rative that is best WT-^rth the telling, in pages such as 
these, coHsist.s in a brief summary of the researches of 
Travellers. And it may well be restricted to those of 
tlie last two or three centuries. 
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34. Perhaps, the earliest notable allusion to tlie 
iiianuscript wealth of the Levantine mona8terie.s, v illiin 
tho.se limits, is to be fountl in the all-embracing corres- 
pondence of .Pkiresc, who in matters of bibliogrtiphic 
re.search has left his mark ahno.st everywhere. He 
learnt from Oilles dh Kociie, that, a tra^'eller in Egypt 
had then recently seen, in a mona.stei'y, a libra iw of 
about ei</ht thomand volumes. 

It is probable, from more than one circumstance of 
the incident, that the Library so visited and so reported 
of, was that of the Monastery of St. Mary Deipara, or 
“of the Syrians,” now so famous. 

3.5. In 1(54(5, we find Jean Magy, a merchant of 
Marseilles, writing to Seguiek, Chancellor of France, 
tlms:—“My partners, the Merchants of Egypt, now in 
Paris, tell me that your Exctdlency is desirous to liave 
the works of St. Urfreme fSt. Ephraim Syrius], and a list 
of the Manuscripts of the Convent of St. Macaire and of 
other Egyptian Monasteries.” And he adds that he had 
written to his factor in Egj'pt to give all pos.^ible fur¬ 
therance to the Chancellor’.s object.^ 

36. About the year ] 680, llobert Huntington, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Raphoe, visited the Monasteries of the 
Nitiiau Desert., and made sjiecial and eager search for 
the Syriac version of the Epistles of St. Ljmitius, of t.he 
existence of wliich there had been wide-spread belief 
amongst the learned, since the time of Archbishop 
U.ssnEU. But liis quest was fruitless, although, as it is 

1 Correspondence of SwiUiKii, in Bt'tg. MSS., Jiihl, Xat., printed by 
Delipio: Le Cab. dcs MSS.^ ii. 87. 
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now well know'll, a Syriac version of some of those 
Epistles did really exist in one of tlie Monasteries whicdi 
Huntington visited. The Monks, then as afterw'ards, 
were chary of showing their MSS,, very small as w'as 
the care they took of tliein. The only manuscripts 
mentioned by Huntington, in recording his visits to 
three of the principal communities — St. Mary Deipara, 
St. Macarius, and El Baramous — are an Old Testament 
in the estrangelo character; two volumes of Chrysostom 
in Coptic and Arabic; a Coptic Lectionary in four 
volumes; and a New Testament in Coptic and Arabic.^ 


37. Towards the close of the following century, 
these Monasteries received the successive visits of 
SoNNiNi de Manoncourt, of William George Browne, and 
of General Count Andheossi. Sonnini says nothing ol 
books. Browne says that tliere were visible but few — 
among them an iVi*abo-Coptic Le^ncon^ the w'orks of Sr. 
Gregory, and the Old and New Testaments in Arabic — 
although he was told liy the Siiiierior that they Iiad 
nearly eight hundred volumes, wdth none of which tliey 
w-oukl part. General Andkeossi, on the other hand, 
speaks slightingly of the books as merely “ascetic w^orks, 

.some in Arabic, and some in Coptic, with an 

Arabic translation in the margin;” but adds, “We 
brought aw’ay some of the latter class, wliich appear 
to have a date of six centuries.” This was in 17iBh 
Brow'ne died in 1814; Sonnini de Manoncourt in 1812; 
Count Anukeossi suivived until 1828. 


L OfMtrmiionjt qf Travei^ as reprinted in John Ray’s CoUection qf Curious 
Travels, 
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38. In the year 1827, the late Duke of Northumber- 
laud (then Ix)rcl ftiUDiiOE) made more elaborate 
researches. His immediate object was a philological 
one, his lordship desiring to further Mr. Tatcam’s 
labours on a 0:)ptic and Arabic Dictionar}^ Hearing 
that “Libraries were said to be preserved, both at the 
Baramons and Syrian Convents,'’ he proceeded to El Bara- 
inous, accompanied l>y Mr. Linart, and encamped 
outside the walls. “The monks in this Convent,” says 
its visitor, “ about twelve in number, appear poor and 
ignorant.” They pretended to be in possession of no 
books, save service-books, koj)t in their Church. These 
they wTU*e cpiite wilhng to shew^ But a seductive little 
gift (tending to the amelioration of the monastic diet) 
led, next day, to an acknowdedgment tliat there was a 
Library, with a goodly number of MSS. in it. These to 
the Duke, were quite as seductive as table delicacies had 
been to the worthy Monks. He put aside sonie (dioice 
ones, and begged that they might, be taken, for fuller 
examination, to a iieiglibouring cell. The cell bec’ame 
presently the scene of a lively “liaggling of the market.” 
Tlie noble book-lover, after long discussion, obtained 
the as.sent of the Chapter to his desired ac(iuisitioii, and 
also to the adding thereto of a transcript (to be made 
hy the one member of the community wdio was a 
penman) of a choice “ Selim^' or Lexicon, To the 
8})ecified number of tempting dollars, another tempting 
supply of rice, coffee, and tobacco, was to be added 

These solitaries of El Baramons, who seemea ’b. 

Duke so “poor and ignorant,” and whose appreciation 
of manuscripts was a purely commercial one, had at all 
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,Nr"wwm‘'not,. events acquired a taste for the jdeasures of the 
c,,*™'Iv- refectory. 

Monahtrkikm 

39. At the Convent of St. Mary Deipara the 
illustrious visitor — illustrious not alone as a scholar, but 
as also, in ver^^ various ways, a most munificent public 
benefactor; therein following the footste])s of so many 
noble Percies; — 

“ Kenownt^l in their doods, as far from homo, 

For Christian service and true chivalry,— 

Ah is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s Hansom, Hlessod Mary’s Son,"— 

found tilings in a far worse state tliaii lie had found 
them in at Baramoiis. .Tie had to descend, by a trap¬ 
door, into t/iis monastic library, and when down had to 
stand upon the leaves and fragmentary “gatlierings” of 
MSS. — Coptic, Etliioj/ic, Syriac, and Arabic. ‘‘Li ap¬ 
pearance,’’ writes the Duke, “it seemed as if, upon some 
sudden emergency, the whole library liad been thrown 
down this trap, and the books had remained undisturbed, 
in their dust and neglect, lor cenluries.” 

40. What he obtained ft’om St. Mary Deipara, the 
Duke gave to liis fiiend Mr. TATT.^M. His Grace’s 
researches were soon taken up, in a like spirit, by tlie 
late liord Zouciie— at the time the Hon. llobert Cukzon 
— Mhose most charming Vmfs to the Monasteries of the 
Levant are, happily, too well known to need more than 
briiQfn«*^ ' -tion here. 

41. Lord Zouchk’s researches were more prmluctive 
than those of any of his predecessors. He was felicitous 






ill his endeavours to win the good graces of the monkwS, INTRODlUniOJf. 

and seems often to liave made his visits as ideasant to 

his hosts, as afterwaids to his readers. But only one ol or^J^TRu**” 


them needs to be noticed in connection with our present 
topic—that, namely, to the Convent of the Syrians, 
mentioned already. ‘‘I found,’* he wu'ites, “several 
Coptic MSS. lying on tlie floor, but some w^ero placed in 
niriies in the stone w'all. Tliey were all on paper, 
except three or four. One of them was a superb manu¬ 
script of the (Jospels, with a Commentary by one of the 
early Fathet's; two oile rs were doing duty as coverings 
to large pots or jars, which had contained preserves, 
long since evajiorated (?). On the H<)or I louiid a line 
Coptic and Arabic Dictionary, with w'hich they refused 
to iiart.” After a most gra])hic account of a conversa¬ 
tion wdth the Father Abbot—the talk being enlivened 
with many cups of rosoglio he proceeds to recount his 
visit to a small closet, vaulted wath stone, wducli w«is 
filled to the depth of two feet or more wdth loose leaves 
of Syriac MSS., wdiicli now form one of the cliief 
treasures of the British Museum.—Tha collection tluis 
“preserved” was that of the Coptic monks; the same 
Monastery contained auotlier, which was that of the 
Abyssinian monks. “The disposition of the manuscripts 
in the library,” continues the visitor, “was very original 
. . , The room was about tw^enty-six feet long, twenty 
feet w^ide, and twelve feet high; the roof wras formed of 
the trunks of jialm-trees. A w'ooden shelf was carried, 
in the Egyptian style, around the walls, at the height of 
the top of the door; . . . underneath the shelf various 
long wooden pegs projected from the wall, ... on 
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wliich hung the Abyssinian MSS., of which this curious 
library was entirely composed. The books of Abyssinia 
are bound in the usual way— sometimes in red leadier, 
and sometimes in wooden boards; . . . they are then 
enclosed in a case, ... to which is attached a strap, 
. . . and by these straps the bt)oks are hung on the 
wooden pegs, three or four on a peg, or more, if 
the books were small; their usual size was that of a 
small, very tliick quarto. . . . Almost all Abyssinian 
books are written upon skins. . . . They have no 
cursive writing; each letter is therefore painted, as it 
Avere, Avith a reed pen. . . . Some manuscripts are 
adorned Avnth the quaintest and grimmest illustrations 
conceivable, .... and some are worthy of being 
compared Avith the best specimens of calligrajdiy in 
any language.” Then folloAVS an amusing account 
of the “higgling” of the monks, after a truly Abyssinian 
fashion, ending in the acquisition of books, of the 
whole of which the travellers could iu:t, by any 
packing or stuffing, make their bags containable. “In 
this dreadful dilemma, . . . seeing that the quarto aa'os 
tlie most imperfect,” eoiitiimes Lord Zoitchk, “I aban¬ 
doned it; and I have m>Av reason to lielieve, on seeing 
the m.uiuscript.'J of the British Museum, that this was 
the famous Ijook, with the date of a.d. 411, the most 
precious actjuisition to any Library that has been made 
in modern times, with the excejitiou, jus I conceive, of 
some in my OAvn Collection. . . . This book, Avliich 
contivins some last work of Eusebius . . . has fallen 
into better hands than mine.”* 

I VMis to th€ of tht Zemnt, 
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42. Ill the following year (1838), the Eev. Henry 
Tati'am (aft(3rward.s ilrclideacon of Bedford), in fur- 
tlierance of the pur|x)se wliich liad previously enlisted 
the late Duke of Northuinbeiiaiid’s co-operation, set out 
upon liis expedition into Kgypt . He arrived in Cairo 
ill Octol>er, and in November proceeded up tlie Nile as 
far as the Esiieli, visiting many Monasteries, and 
ins[)ectiiig tlieir Libraries, in most of whicli lie only met 
with liturgies and servicedxioks, Saiiobon was an 
exception, for there he found eighty-two Coptic MSS., 
some of them of value and of beauty.^ 

43. In a subseiiuent and curious conversation with 
some monks, held under canvas, Mr. Tatpam was told 
that at one time the Nitrlau monasteries numbered no 
less than three hundred and sixty: of almost the odd 
sixty (in addition to tliose subsisting) more or less of 
ruin is still visible. At St. Mary Deipara, Archdeacon 
Tatfam was strongly tempted, like lus predecessor, 
Lord ZouciiK, to covet ixissession of the treasured Coptic 
Or Arabic Lexicon {Sfilwi), Ilis most powerful and 
Inoving arguments could procure—in full tliapter— 
only a transcript. A former Patriarch liad written on 
the fly-leaf a most imjiressive curse upon robbers, 
coveting manascripts. After long years, however, the 
treasure found its way to l'arham.2 At K1 Baramous, 

1 M’8f< Platt’s charming Jmi’h(U of Trtn^J (uTipublished) as abridged in 

tho Quarterly vol. Ixxvii. pp. 45, >^eqq. 

2 Thd noble library and archives of Parham are conspicuous, in the nino 
Reports of the Royal Coinmitsion on Historical MSS., by their absence. 
There is probably no impropriety in the expression of the writer’s belief that 
had their late noble and most aecompli»<hea owner survived, they would have 
been conspicuous otherwise. Headers of the deeply intere^ji^ing of 
JBi<hop Wilherforct will not need to bo reminded oi the touching account 
given by the lamented Prelat-e of Lord Zoucho’s closing days, when the 
Bishop himself not unconscioasly was drawing towards his own. 
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»rrKoj»ut:rioN. like liiH preclecessors, found a noble collection 

liiturgical MSS. in a condition of deploiable neglect, 
orT^TBiT.'*'* Aniba-Bisclioi the MSS. Avere iuea8iirable -- by 
ganging. »Sometimes they lay streAvn on the floor, nine 
indies deep. At Micarius the .state of things was not 
dissimilar; but from thence Mr. Tattam’s persuasions 
enabled him to carry off about a hundred. 

44. TJie impression made on the good Arcdideacon s 
mind was a lasting one. He returned not long after- 
W’ards, to liis ([uest; “and he came back to us,” writes 



Bedouins, bearing a large .sach ihll of splendid Syriac 
MSS., on vellum; tliey were safely deposited in the 
tent.” At Aniba Bischoi a successful bargain Avas 
struck for an old Pentitteueh in Coiitic and Aralflc, and 
a beautiful Coptic Evaa(jdumj, Ou the next day, 
“Malioinmed bought from the priests a ‘Sorina,’ a 
stupendous volume, l)eautifully wiitlen in the Syriac 
characters, with a very old worru-eateii (;opy of tlie 
Peiitatmi'h, from Amba-Bischoi, exceedingly valuable, 
but not quite perfect.” Tlie remainder of the story, or 
ratlier the greater part of what remains, must liere be 
more concisely told than in the words of the original 
narrator. 

45. The manuscrii)ts which Mr. Tattam had thus 
obtained, in due time arrived in I^ngland. Such of 
them as were in the Syriac language were disposed of 
to the Trustees of the Britisli Museum; and the 
discoveries to which they led Avill receive some notice 
in another part of tliese Memoirs. Forty-nine manu- 
.soripts of extreme antiquity, containing some A^aluable 
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works, long sincci supposed to have perislied, and 
versions of others written several c-enturies earlier thaii„ 

Cpakticr IV— 

any co])ie8 of the orimnal texts now kliowu to exist 
constituted such au addition as has been rarely, if ever, 
made at one time to any Lilmary. Tlie collection of 
Syriac MSS. i^rocured by Mr. Iticii had already made 
tlie Libraiy of tlie British Mmseuin eonsiacuous for tliis 
rlass of literature; but tlie treasure of Mauuscripts 
from Egypt rendered it superior to any in Europe. 

4(). From tlie accounts which the Duke of Nortuum- 
bKiu^ANi), Lord ZouciiK, and Mi*. Ta'itam, had given of 
their successive \'isits to the Monastery of the Syrians, 
it was evident that but few of the manuscripts 
belonging to it had been removed since the time of 
Asskmani; and jirobable that no less a number than 
nearly two liiindred volumes must be still remaining in 
tlio hands of the monks. Early notices of the Nitrian 
Liliraries show that in one particular year of the tenth 
century, two hundred and fifty MSS. were brought into 
one Convent from Mesopotamia. If the recorded spoils 
made by Assemani, by I^ird Zcjuciie, and Archdeacon 
Ta'ctam, were added together — the aggregate number 
of which is less than two hundred and fifty — there 
seemed to lie warrant for the conclusion tliat at St. 

Mary Deipara, alone, there probably remained at least 
one luindred and fifty \mlumes of a date not later than 
the tenth century. Arclideacon Tactam was, in the 
year 1842, commissioned by Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
upon the urgent representation of tlie Trustees of our 
National Museum — then, as ever, evincing the utmost 
and the best-directed zeal in the discharge of their 
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important public duties— to resume his researches. He 
displayed all the vigour, and all the tact, of which he 
had previously giren earnest, under less favourable 
circumstances. Now, he was l^acked by GoA^ernment. 
It was full time. Had there, at this juncture, been 
renewed delay, treasures vvliicli adorn our grand 
Museum would, in all probability, once again liave 
aggrandized the National Library of our nearest —and, 
in semlar mutters— our worthiest neighbours. Mr. 
Ta'CCAm’s present success was not inconsiderable, Ihit 
the (?raft of the Monks wa.s— for the time—too mu oh 
for an Englishman to cope Avith. Tlie upshot will be 
seen presently. 

47. In 1847 (as I remember,) TiSCHKNDOKif’F visited 
the Monasteries already explored l)y TiOrd Zoikuik and 
l)y Archdeacon Tati’am. His account reproduces the old 
characteristics:—“Manuscripts lieaped indiscriininately 
together, lying on the ground, or thrown into large 
baskets, beneatli masses of dust. . . . Tlie excessive 
suspicion of these monks Tendered it extremely difficult 
to induce them to produce their MSS., in spite of the 
extreme penury which surrounds them. . . . But much 
might yet be found to reward the labour of the searcher.’’ 
In truth the Monks, poor and simple as they .softietimes 
seemed to be, had taken veiy sufficient care to keep 
enough of literary treasures in their hands to reivard 
further researches. Nearly half of their collection 
seems to have been withheld. 

48. A certain Mr. Pacho now entered on the scene, 
as a negotiator for the obtainmeiit or recovery of tlie 
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niissiHg “ treasures of the tombs.” Tliey had been 
virtually purcliased before, but the Lords of tlie 
Treasury very wisel}’ re-opened the public jnirse, and 
at length secured for the Nation an inestimable 
jx)Ssession. The new accession completed, or went far 
towards completing, many MSS. wliich before were 
tantali/ingly imjierfect. It supplied a second ancient 
copy of the famous Ignatian Epistles {to St, Poly carp; to 
the Ephesians; and to the Rornans)\ many fragments of 
palimpsest manuscripts of great anticpiity, and among 
them the greater part of St. Luke’s Gospel in Greek; 
and altout four tliousand lines of the Iliatl, written in a 
fine square uncial letter, apparently not later than the 
sixtn ventury. The total number of volumes thus 
added to the previous collections from the Monasterie,s 
of the Nitrian Desert, preserved in our great National 
library, are reckoned to amount to nearly a hundred 
and fifty. 
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"Tho History of ftlxjaost every Monawtlo Community— that, lived 
lontf oiioUfj,h to outgrow Its criullo- -alternotes botwoon a period of lax 

cliflolpline, and a poHud of vigorous Uoformatiou.[Not a 

few of tho Orders which bogaii tholr respootlve caveors In the fervid 
piety of u devout and rod asco.biclam, came ore very long to reaoinblo, 
t»K>miKsh, those dwellers] 

. . . . * In tlio Island vtUley of Avilion, 

Whore fell nor hall, nor rain, nor any snow, 

Nor over wind blew loudly; but it lay 
Deep-meaclowed, happy, (air, with orchard lawns 
And Ijoworjf hollows, crowned with aiuniner sea.' 

[And, In such cases, astern curblng-hmid, in the Head of thd Coni* 
niuuity, for the time being, ooinos to Ixj ns much needed,—in tho 
days so to speak of Manhood,*—as a lll) 0 riil and gentle inufsing-hand 
wu« needed, in tho days of Infancy.}—“2'/w hl<.of Wight Countg Prat'* 

(Story of Hyde Abbey), 
20th Juno, 1886. 


1 I have something against thee, bocauso thou hast left thy first love. Homcmbor, 
therefore, from whence thou art fallen; and repent, tuid do tho first works; or else I will 
come unto th.re quickly, and I will remove thy cjuidlostiok, except thou rrpewt/'—H ey. il. 4, 5. 
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St. CoLUMB-KruL, and tub Dawn ok LiTEiiATL’UE in the 
Monastic Libiiakies ok Ireland and ok Scotland; 
WITH some passing GLANCES AT THE LIBRARIES OF 
LxVTER Irish Communities—at Home and Abroad,— 

IN WHICH RELICS OK THE EaRI.Y LIBRARIES OK “THE 

IToI.A’’-IsLANI)” are yet preserved. 

The fow examples of Writing of the sixth to the ninth centuries, 
incluflive, which the Dtencdictines of St. Maur glvo {lu the 2'raiU eft 
Diplonuai(im,\ from originals In the Monastic Lihrarioa of Coi-voy, 
Wlirtzbnrgh, St. Bnunemui, Tegonisoe, and Salaburgh,—-in addition 
to thoir many examples from the Libraries of French Momuteries,— 
wore, in the main, not written in those German Monaoterioa them* 
selves, but liad been brought thither from England, [and kuom 
Ibkland,! and from Franco, oithor by the primitive mlsalonarlofl of 
Ohristinnity, or by It*} oiirly diffiwers and promoters.—J akok: D»> 

Bambirg'ncht, Bihlictthek, 2r. T!i., p. 19. 

A life of honour and of worth 
Has no otornlty on earth,— 

'Tis but a name;— 

And yet its glory far exceeds 

Tliat base and tiensual life, which leailsi 

To want and sliamo. 

The TsJtemal Life, beyond the sky, 

Wealth cannot purchase, nor the high. 

The proud Estate: 

The soul in dalliance laid,—the spirit 
Corrupt with sin,-Bhall not inherit 
A joy so great. 

But the good Monk, ia clolstoi^ed cell, 

Shall givln it, by his book and bell, 

His prayers and tears; .... 

^ * -Ifi ^ 

Cheered onward by Christs i>roml 80 siu'o;— 

Strong in the Faith, entire •».nd pure. 

Ho doth profess,— .... 

That better Life, on high, 

He shall possess. 

—MANRKiUK • K--opUis; translated by IjONOFEli.ow. < 

49 . History, even when put through the .sieve of 
the most searching and most distrustful criticism, still 

I I’he words in the closing stanzas slightly altered. 
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preserves many an episode wliich partakes largely of- 


(iKNRRAIi 

imuoDi/OTiow. 

.. c. tlie weird elements of Eomance. But in none of the 

CiiAi'-rKU V—St. 

many realms of History can this undoubted truth be 

moaaotk; broiififht, I venture bo tliiiik, more stroimly before the 

LlUKAUIEtJOF O’ ’ O 

iRKt.AKt.AND mind of an attentive reader, than when he is studying, 
witli the appliances of recent inquiry, and of recent 
archeological discovery, the early Religious Ilistoiy of 
Ireland. The more strongly such a reader is impressed 
witli tlie gloom and despondency so naturally inspired 
by secular annals in an almost endless series of self¬ 
repeating cycles of oppression,— of rapacious spoil,—of 
rebellion,— of civil wmr,—of foreign invasion, — and of 
cold-blooded massacres, — the more romantic must ap¬ 
pear that shifting and ligliting up of the scene which 
presents itself, when lie turns from tlie later story of 
tlie “Oommouwoe^ of Ireland”— during more than the 
last eight centuries—to the bright dawm of Christianity, 
of Literatui^e, and of Civilization in Ireland, tliirteeii 
centuries ago, and to its radiation, tlience, in a measure, 
to the then dark Britain. Make the largest allowances 
for the legendary element in the annals of Oolumb-Kili., 
and of Ids comrades in Christian arms and Oliristian arts, 
that the sceptical and hollow criticism, even of our own 
age, can venture to claim, and the residue is one of the 
noblest chapters wliicli our national — our united — 
Historj^ can shew for the lioiioiir of those mighty dead, 
who, during their day and generation, wrought in 
humble dependence on other strength than their own; 
aTid for the comfort, in all time to come, of every true- 

1 The phrtiao is RalegliV?. It occurs in a letter to Lord Leicester, of Augrist, 
1581 (MS. Harl. 6993). 
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lieirted toiler who, in like dependence, shall, in lii.s 

INTFioPUCi'mjl 

lowly station and degree, strive, howsoever impeidectly, cnAmrv_ST. 
to lollow in their train. and™* 

50. And, surely, the least emotional of men, if he l.bhau.1o» 
be a .student at all, inu.st feel something more and 
something higher, than a mere momentarv glow of the 

n n ^ Litoraiy 

imagination, if it be liis iirivilege to be permitted, in hc-um of .st. 
tlie Museum of the Irish Academy at Dublin, to look at 
the ^^ Catliach” Psalter of the sixth century, or, when 
visiting the Library of Trinity College, to look at those 
Latin Gospels known as the “Book of Kells,” of the same 
date. If he is able to bring at all before hi.s mind the 
wonderful series of casualtie.s, of perils by flood and 
field, of strangely a,dventurous changes of guardiarisliip 
and of abode, which those precious relics must have 
gone through, during thirteen hundred such years as 
Ireland has seen "nee their bright pages were written 
and illumined, it is surely a glow of the heart, not of 
tlie fancy, wliich the .sight of them will excite. Such a 
visitor to Dublin will, perhaps, be inclined to ask 
whether tlie most admiring biographer of St. Columb- 
Kii.l, —or of St. rATRXCK,—ever ascribed to eitlier of 
those Saints a miracle more really wonderful, to a 
Christian mind, than the preservation, to this day, of 
that sacred Psalter which was borne before the 
O’Donnel, on many a field in Ireland, during successive 
ages; which was covered by the shield of the O’Dosxel, 
on the bloody day of the Boyne ; and then, as if itself 
a shield, borne by him on his heart, through many a 
campaign in Flanders, and in Italy? Will there be 
more of “ superstition” in ascribing its safety to chance, 
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or in ascribing it directly to Divine Providence, for 
some distinct purpose, by us unseen? 

51. The glorious annals of our English Benedictines 
begin -on this secular side — witli agriculUire; with 
horticulture; with vine-dressing. We owe, indeed, our 
fiivst Library on record—that of St. Augustine’s Abbey 
at Canterbury — to the devoted and heroic Missionaries 
of St. Gukgouy the Great; but that collection was, in the 
main, a Library of Choir-books. We devseend some 
ages, before we reach a distinctly and strongly-marked 
acitivity of the Benedictine writing-room in England. 
It is the special and crowning honour of the early 
Monks of Ireland that it is t/iere that with them, activity 
of labour l)egins. Surpassed by none in depth and 
fervour of devotion, in the true vSpirit of the Christian 
missionary, they are pre-eminently (in their more secular 
aspect), Educationists, and literary monks. As it is to 
Irish genius that owe some of our best oratory; 
some of our greatest political classics; some of our best 
songs and (in all paths, except the supreme one,) some 
of our best English dramatic works; as the bright 
Scenery and the Strange Story of Ireland have stamped 
themselves on much of our standard English prose, and 
on at least one of our noblest English Epics;—so it is 
that to Irish literary industry, in the earliest ages, we 
must, in all human probability, have owed in several 
districts of Great Britain— though we cannot now 
distinctly trace the channels or the agencies— the 
earliest English and the earliest Scottish, acquaintance 
with Holy Scripture. 
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52. The romaiitic story of St. CoLUMii-IviLL begins as 
a transcriber of portions of the Holy Bible; his rapid 
and sudden wanderings, exiles, and journeys to and Iro, 
connect themselves with sacred books, at each con¬ 
spicuous stage. The relics, which to this day keep his 
memory green, for Enghshmeu as w^ell as for Ivislimen, 
are Poems, Ballads, and Gospels. He is a Poet, as well ActivitioHoi 

J . Columb-KlU. 

as a Bibliographer, and an Apostle.^ lie preached a 
short sermon, in the sixth century, on the right treat¬ 
ment and right dinVision of books, wdiich some Church¬ 
men, and some College Librarians, of the nineteenth 
century would not be the worse if they were to learn by 
heart, and to follow in practice. And he has left a 
deep mark on Irish history as a Statesman. Educated 
in a monastic school at Cloiiard,^ wm find traces of him, 
before he had quite reached the age of twenty-five, at 
Durrow, and at Derry, the first two, and apparently the 
best-loved, of thirty-seven Monasteries, which claim Iiim 
as their Founder, before his exile. 


The praises of Derry he was never weary of singing. 
It rose amidst the glories of the virgin forest ; and 

1 See the early chapters of the J/intory of Irelandy by Moore ; in tlje 
Cabin4t Cyclopedia of Lardner. 

2 Clonard was founded not very long before the days of Columb-Kill. 
Irish Chroniclers have said that under its founder, St. Finnian— Col umb-Kill's 
master — it attained to be a community of 3,000 monks. But all before Columb- 
Kill is strongly coloured by legend. Montaleinberb has observed truly anri 
Incisively that those worthy and primary chroniclers of Erin know’, in their 
Arithmetic, two numbers — three huiidr»>d, and three thousand; nothing 
intermediate occurs bo thorn. Within the needful limits of this chapter, I can 
but translate and epitomise, in brief, halting, and meagre, fashion, what 
Montalembert has told; in noble French. In borrowing from the Moines! (V 
Occide)iff I borrow from the beloved companion — through his books — of 
almost fifty years of my life. 




foreHt-wcenery luid fur Columb-Kim, an unwearying 
Cif/iVtUR V—St . cliarm to his lat est day of life. It is a favourite subject 
poems,1 which, thanks to recent labours of Irish 
LtBUAHlKH OV antiquaries, aii Ejiglislunan may now read and enjoy— 
orsmlkTO. thanks to those of the e^'el■-to-be-llonoured Monxa- 
LEMBERT, it is due that every reader of French also, may 
if he please,—in that noble tongue, so familiar to all of 
us. 

53. All tlie annalists of St. Columb-Km. celebrate Ids 
passion for books, and Ids delight in the labours of 
transcription. The man who from childhood was 
marked by a dominant love for travel, and above aU for 
woodland rambles; who re,spoiuled, in verse, to the 
charms of Nature, as freely as tlie .Zlilolian harp 
responded, in music, to the gentle breeze of Spring, 
could toil terribly in his cell. We may safely dimiui.sh 
something arithmetically from those “ three hundred 
copies” of the Gospel, and of the Psalms, said to have 
been the product of his single hand; but nothing in his 
Idography is better avouched than Ids laborious and 
far-spread researches for l)ooks to copy. It is, on all 
hands, a salient characteristic of the man, as every 
contemporary, every adversary, knew him to he. In 

] Father Colgan possessed many pieces of Irish fioetry by St. Columb KiU, 
and gav’e specimens of them, 2S0 years ago. ‘ ‘ Diversa poemata St. Columbto, ” 
writes Colgan, “patrio icliomato ecripta, exstant penes mo.” Part of h'rs MSS. 
ptissed from the Franciscan Library at Louvain to the Burgundian Library 
at Kriisaels, and from those MSS. some of the Irish pieces of St. Columb-Kill 
have been recently published, with an English translation by Dr. Reeves. 
The largest known collection of Irish poems is in the Bodleian. Other poems 
in Livtin, occur, I believe, in several libraries. The Irish Historical MSS. 
formerly at Stowe and ’'^tely at Ashburnham were oollootod by Mr. O’Conor 
of Belaganare, and are briefly described in another part of these MentoirM, 
They now belong to the British Nation, and are rightly t-o be preserved in 
the National Library of Ireland, at Dublin. 
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tLat quest, on one ewiiy occasion, he journeyed into far 
Ossoiy, where “ wliite-legged Lokgarad,” a recluse who 
had made himself famous for his collection of books, had 
long lived and studied. Corumb-Kill begged hard for a 
sight of the treasures, but tlie applicatit was already as 
noted for copying, as Lokgakau was for collecting. He 
was refused; and the refusal was unchangeable. 
Columb-Kiix lost his temper, and his self-command. 

Ilis ])ious biographers do not conceal that he uttered, 
in liis anger, words and threats, which lie needs must 
alterwards have sorrowed for. 

54. It is to a very similar incident that the change me qiian-oiof 

1 • 1 • • /I 1 tlws oltVMjABfccr 

in Ilis career may be tracked to which it is (liumanly and the young 

T DJutiplo;— 

siieakintf), clue that the fame and the civilizing labours Literary 

1 . _ _ • 1 • “Copyright,’'In 

which might otherwise have been kept witJii.ri a narrow the sixth 
neighbourhood, spread, eventually, over many lands. 

His old master, Abbot Pinnian, of Clonard, possessed a 
fine Psalter which CoLUMB-Knx was anxious to copy. 

PiNNiAN had, according to the Chroniclers, many 
excellent qualities, but they did not prevent him from 
feeling that jealousy so characteristic of the ordinary 
collector of rarities which esteems a tre^asure to be 
lessened, not increased, bj^ participation, and ol which 
we have seen the good Bishop of Aleria complaining^> 
sensitively, in respect of some of the much-paneg;.. l^d 
Ilevivalists, almost a thousand years later. Our book- 
loving Monk knew his master’s weakness; and he seems 
to have thought his own aims, in transcriplion, so good, 
as to justify him in copying clandestinely, under cover 
of night. But a gleam of hght, seen at unwonted hours, 
through a church window', betrayed the furtive scribe. 
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Finnian kept silence, till the copy wa-s completed, and 
then claimed it, as his own. The father-book said he, 
in expressive vernacular, is mine; the son-book iimst 
follow that proverbial principle of law, which makes t he 
owner of a cow, owner also of its calf.* The pupil was 
as sturdy, in refusal, as the master, in demand. The 
cpiestion was referred to King Dekmott, and was solemnly 
argued “in Tara’s halls.” The majdm of the popular 
proverb was affirmed by tlie King. But the pertinacious 
transcriber refused to yield, what lie had contrived 
to put in safety. The ‘‘ Cathach"''^ as it seems, took its 
name from the successful war which followed upon the 
resistance of Columb-Kill to the decree of Bebmoti’, and 
the espousal of his quarrel by warlike disciples. And 
the remorse of Coi.umb-Kii,i., at having created a civil 
war, seems to have led to a vital change in c-haracter 
and heart. Hitherto, his aims and his desires had 
centred chiefly round the love of Nature, and the love of 
Books. The ritual and routine duties, and the Charities 
of the Monk had not been neglected, but they had 
lacked (as it appears), tliat “Faith, entire and pure,” 
without which the service of book and bell;—even the 
.service of prayers and tears; — is still but as the cleansing 
of the outside of the platter. Jfo change, upon earth, 
could destroy, in this man, the love of books, tlie love of 
Nature, or the love of his fellow men. Those who had 
espoused liis just cause had conquered, but they had 
won by blood-slied. Sorrow at that cry of blood, made 
the former pursuits secondary pursuits. The primary 

1 “£e ijach hoin a hoinin^ k gach leMar a leabhran,'* 

2 Leabhar Cathach, u c., The book of battle. 
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and ruling love was thenceforth tlie love of Souls, and ^ 
the love of Monastic and Mivssiouary Duty. But, to the 

J ’ CHAPrKB V— Sr, 

rude warriors, the ^‘CatMcli' had won a fame wliicli 
It kept dunug long ages. To carry it tlirongli cami) 
and clan, on the eve of battle, was, to the tho\i<dit *''r> 

, . . « OP U(X»TL\W1>. 

01 the O Donnels, a sure omen of victory. 


55. This famous Psalter is of the Vuh^ate version ‘^Cathaoh" 

^ ® ’or Paaltcr of the 

and IS written on fifty-eight leaves of vellum, in a hand 
confessedly (on closest scrutiny), of the sixth century. 

It has been for some eight hundred years enclosed in a 
chased casket, partly of silver, partly of brass; and the 
casket bears this inscription: 

Fray for Cathbar O'Donnelyfor lohom tim casket was 
iina.de; for Sitrlc, son of Mac-Aedha, who made, it; and 
for Donat Macroharhaigh, Successor of Kells [^. e. Succes¬ 
sor" of the Ahhot^ St. Colunib-Kiir\., in whose House, it was 
madef 

From Cathbar, it was handed down throuefh successive ot 

• n /-Ni • r* ♦ ^ “Cathnch;* 

generations of Chieftains till it came to the exiled 

/\?-rv n 1 • a^xlo. 

ODoknki. of the beginning of tlie eighteenth century, 
who liad kept his faith in it, notwithstanding the defeat 
lie had himself shared in at the Boyne; and who, daring 
his banishment, carried it (as I have said), in many 
a foreign campaign. Daniel O'Donnel died at St. Ger¬ 
main, in 1735, directing, by his Will, that the Psalter 
should be delivered to the next Head of the Clan, “when 
claimed.” But presently it was taken from France into 
Belgium, and, for a time, deposited in a monastery 
there. Eventually, the late Sir Neil ODonnee of New¬ 
port (County Mayo) claimed and received it. By Iiim 
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it was lent to the antiquary. Sir William BEriiAM, who 
had afterwards to answer a Bill, filed against him in the 
Chancery of Ireland, for opening the casket, to read the 
MS. From Sir Neil it (same to tlie present Sir Richard 
O’Donnel, who ha.s liberally depo.sited it, both for safety 
and for view, under proper conditions, with the Curators 
of the Royal Irish Academy at Dublin.' 

56. The fame of St. Columb-Kiel is linked as closely 
with Iona as with Derry, and with many another spot 
in Ireland and in Scotland, whence a stately Abbey, 
or some humble cell, rayed forth civilising studies, 
elevating books, holy teaching.s, soul-cheering .sacra¬ 
ments, to thoii.sands of Christian converts and 
worshippers. At Iona, as at Derry, at Monasterboyce, 
or at Kells, the “proud philosopher” may still very 
usefully call to mind that 

** Fallen though she be, this ‘Glory of the West/ 

Still on her sons the beams of Mercy shine; 

And liopes, perhaps, more heavenly bright than thine; 

A Grace, by thee unsought, and unpossesa’d, 

A Faith more fixed, a rapture more divine, 

Shall gild their passage to Eternal Rest.” 

57. How nobly Iona, in its turn, sent tlie blessings 
of Christian civilisation far and wide is among the 
familiar facts of British History. Columk-Kill had to 
strive hard for its vsafe and secure possession and 
protection, against many dangerous neighbours. It is 

1 Gilbert: Report on MS8. of Sir R. O'Donndi jtrinUd in . the Fmirth 
Hep. of Hint. MSS, Cow.; App. pp. 684-588 (1875). Montalembekt; Les 
Jfoin&i (V Occid.f iii.» 107., *egq. 
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on record that during a journey, on this errand, to a IKTRODUlTTlON. 
powerful I’iotish chieftain established in a rock-bound v-st. 
fortress very near to the site of present. Inveriress, he 
was believed to be the first man who steered a ^■’Kifl L,j(mKie*oif 
upon its lake. That interview with BiUfTou had good 
results. It was long remembered, by many a rude 
warrior, and by many an angry Druid, that the Pagan 
King’s face stirred with emotion when after his formal 
andien<'e,—CoLUMn-Kiijt and his attendant monks left 
the port (followed by King, courtiers, and Druids, in a 
crowd), and grcjuping themselves on a rock for vespers, 
amidst threats of the idolatrous priests, began with the 
lofty chant ; “ d/y heart is inditing a good matter; I will 
speak of the things . . . touching the King.' 

58. According to the National tradition, it was by 
Columb-Kitx that Aidan w'as anointed monarch of 
Scotland at Iona, on that famous stone of destiny, 
which after having been succes-sively removed U) 
Dunstafnage and to Scone, is now part of the 
Coronation-throne of our sovereigns in Westminster 
Abhev Not lone afterwards, he exerted dominant coimnbKmtvt 

J ' . o ^ ^ . the Syiiotl of 

influence on a great National Assembly in Ireland; aiul Dnunkoith. 
amongst other achievements which shaped future 
liistory, .saved from ruin, both there and in Britain, the 
great hand of the Bards, wdio had fallen into roj'al dis¬ 
favour. This Assembly was held at Dnimkeith {Dram- 
Cei't, “ Wliale-back,”) and there the counsels of Oolumb- 
Kill affected, for some ages, tlie relations between Irelaiul 
and Scotland. He gave powerful encouragement to 
geographical explorations; often accompanying the 
adventurous navigators in person. Many a voyage was 
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iNTHi/DuonMON. niade to the Hebridey, and many a germ of civilising 

chaitk^v-st. then linst planted.^ la the intervals of jour- 

ANDTOK neys, the labours in the Scriptorium were frequently 
. resumed at Iona. He was still busied with a fresh 
Iranscript of the loved Psalter^ when called to his rest. 
Heath came to hiui, suddenly, at Iona, on the ninth of 

Tlie laat days riirr / • i • n i n t nr* • 

imdust June, 597; (within very few months after the Mission 

tmiiAcrlptionn of . rv n a \ t i i 

8t, columb-Kjju, into llent of bt. Augustine). In liis last transcnjit, 
Columb-Kii.l had reached the words . . . “ They that seek 
the Lord shall not want any good thing T (PsaL axxkh^ 10,) 
— “Here” (feeling the stroke of mortal sickness,) said 
he, “I must stop. JiAiTimN shall write the rest.” 
Baitiikn w'as then a vSort of Piior at Iona, and he 
succeeded to the Abbacy. 

59. Tlie keen interest taken by St. Columb-Kilu in 
public aftairs, — in the later years, — must needs have 
slackened in degree the eager toil of transcription. In 
another characteristic, it was noticed that there was no 
change whatever. The passionate love of trees was as 
strong in the old man, as it had been in tlie youth. 

1 Some of my readers will be perhaps, reminded, of striking parallelisms 
in a glorious prelatial career which closed only the other day. One clause 
only excepted,— as will be seen in the text presen tly,.^it wa.s true alike of 
Abbot Columb-Kill, in the sixth century, and of Bishop Solw^m, in the nine 
tconth century, that— 

“The hand that hold the pastoral staff,— 

That traced the Cross on infant’s brow, — 

Had hewed the oak, had furled the sail, 

Had reaped the corn, hod held the plough. 

‘*Tho voice that soothed with tender words 
The mourner, and the little child, 

In stern brief accents of command 
Was hoard above the tempest wild.” 

**Hi 8 life was work.” . 






COT.UMB-KTLL’s IvOVE of trees. 61 

They rose in great plenty aronnd most of his alxxles; 
and around most of the Monasteries which he founded; 
but lie was famed as the planter of many more far 
away. So remote was he from seeking exercise — 
Iiowsoever healthful— in the hewing of trees, that 
those nearest him noted that he would suffer serious 
domestic inconvenience, rather than permit a monarch 
of the forest to be by any hand cut down, without 
imiierative necessity.^ The glorious (duirms of the wide- 
spreading and far-shadowing oak are well sung in 
several of his poems, yet extant. 

60. The number of Monasterie.s in Scotland, and the 
Isles, of which the fnindation has sometimes been 

1 Some readers also may hero bo tempted, in reading of Columb-Kiirs 
passion for, and reverend care of, *‘The brave old oaks,” which so adorn 
our beloved country to glance, in thought, at the remarkably well-developed 
taste for, and enjoymcmt of, thoir dmtruetion, which so commonly marks the 
character of a man, of our own day, who is almost as widely-famed now as 
Columb-Kill was in his remote age. The following inoident is narrated in 
the exact words which appear in a conspicuous London newspaper whilst 
these sheets are in the press: — 

“Because of any consistency there is in the act, the [late, D.G.] Prime Minis- 
“ ter of England might with as much propriety entertain a crow'd gathered in 
“any London thoroughfare, by performing with white mice, as to amuse a 
“similar audience by |X5rforming tho part of a woodman in Flintshiro. The 
“lecture is, without doubt, strange, that of Mr. Gladstone amusing the 
“curious crowd we read of, who on Wednesday watched ‘The Grand Old 
“‘Man,’ f!] divent hinu^eff of tmidcoat^ collar^ and hrace% and then 

'^procml to fd,l an oah^ the diameter of the stem being four feet. We won- 
“der if Mr. Gladstone, or his musical son, or the crowd, or all of them in 
“chorus, sang tho good old song “//ere’s to the. Oak^ the. brave old Oakf ere 
“the controller [tho late controller, D.G.] of the destinies of England swung 
“the axe. There would be evidently some analogy between the song and the 
“act; and after the felling of the tree, the chips, so eagerly carrhxl away, 
“might be well regarded as trophies of the destruction wrought ; not without 
“significance, as associated with the man who has done so much already, and 
“whose persistent determination is yet directed so vigorously, to destroy tho 
“very vitality of tho country he assumes to serve — that he may distribute 
“tho chipA to the members of the Continental Cabitiets, who would receive 
“them as evidences of Mr. Gladstone’s energetic folly.” 
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aHcribed to St. Columb-Kill is large,—and legendary. 
But there is notlung in the account, legendary as it is, 
so marvellous as is the well-authenticated fact that more 
tlian one luuulred Monasterie.H .scattered over Scotland, 
England, France, Lorraiire, Alsace, Bavaria, and other 
parts of Germany (Southern and Nortliern), Switzer¬ 
land, and Italy, can be directly and historically afFdiated 
to the disciples, successors, and followers, of St. Coixtmb- 
IviLL.^ Many, very many, of these came, as time rolled 
on, to be famous for their rich Libraries. The “Irish¬ 
man abroad” has made himself illustrirms on many a 
well-fought field; has planted (as we all know,) in many 
a foreign country, a family teeming with soldier.s, 
writers, governing-statesmen.^ But it would ta.sk both 
hi.storian and arithmetician to reckon up the numbers of 
the fiiithfnl Christian Civilizers whom Ireland sent forth 
in early days, over the length and breadth of Europe. 
The fields watered, and made fruitful, with Irish blood 
are far from belug, all of them, fields of ordinary 
warfare.® 

61. Two literary relics of St. Columb-Kill, second 
only in enduring interest, to the Psalter ol the Cathach; 
are pre.served in tlie Library of Tilnity College, Duldin. 
The first of tliem is a copy of the Latin Gospels, after 
the Vulgate, written in Irisli characters. It is known as 
the ‘‘Book: of Barrow’' being said, traditionally, to have 
been there written by Columb-Kii.l. It is extensively 
illuminated with initial letters, and with decorative 

1 Cf. MosTALF.MBETiT : MotiUH d*Occi(k7itj iii., bl2, seqq. 

2 See for example, The Statemnan*s Year-Book, of 1883. 
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borders, and other ornaments, tesselated, interlaced, 
spiral, and circular. The second is also a Copy of the 
Gospels, in a hand whicli is by Irish antiquaries confi¬ 
dently ascribed to the sixth century. This volume is 
said to liave belonged to Columb-Kill, but is of some- 
what diflerent scription from the above-inentioiied 
volume. It is known as the '•'■Book of Kells." Its 
illuminations are of much richer cliaracter than those of 
the Dnrrow volume. Mr. Westwoou speaks of it as 
“unquestionably the most elaborately execirted manu¬ 
script of a date so early,” now known to exist.' We do 
not know whether Columb-Kiel himself possessed tlie 
illuminator’s art asi well as that of the Poet and of the 
ready writer. But it is a pleasure to think that possibly 
he too may have been able — 

“To embalm the sacred Name 
With all a Painter’s art, and all a Minstrel’a flame.” 

62. Trinity College also possesses a Latin New 
Testament, written in Irish characters by monks who 
were bred in the school of Cobumb-Kill’s successors at 
Ilowth. This volume is called “ The Garland of Ifowth.” 
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63. The Franciscan College, notv of Dublin, formerly 
of Louvain, is also in possession of fragments of a Latin 
Psalter, in Irish characters, of the seventh century. 
The scription is ascribed to St. Camin, an immediate 
follower of CoLUAtn-KirjL. ItvS Library contains two 
fragments of a precious Martykologv, known as tlie 


I We3TWO(»d : PcdexHjraphia S<tcra, A fac simile is there fifiven; 
Gilbert: Repo^'i on MSS» of Tnn, Ooll,, Dublin; App. to Fodirlh Repfnri of 
Commrti, on Jlistor. MSS. (1875) 688 t^eqq. 
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Book of I.£imter!" Here, too, also, is a cliglott Liber 
Ifymnommf in Latin and in Old Irisli. All of these 
are on vellum. 

64. The History of tliis Louvain coinmuiiity is 
otherwise of interest. It had to pass through many 
afflictions; to suffer many losses and forced changes of 
abode. It is but two hundred and seventy years old, 
but it is already honoured by the memories of several 
generations of faithful men, who worked zealously for 
the History and Antiquities of their Fatherland, as well 
as in the special duties of their Order, according to the 
measure of the light vouchsafed to them. 

65. Tliis Franciscan community had been founded at 
Louvain, under the designation, ‘‘ College of St. Anthony 
of Padua f in 1607, by tlie titular Archbishop of Tiiam, 
Father Florence Conroy. It early became a centre of 
the study and difl’usion of Irish History, Here Patrick 
Fleming, Stephen White, Michael O’Cleuy, and John 
CoLGAN — with many otliers —long laboured, in the 
intervals of litei-ary journeys, wliicli they were permitted 
and encouraged to undertake in search of Irish 
records and dironicles. In that quest White searched 
many of the monastic and other libraries of Germany; 
Fleming, many of those in Italy, and in Bohemia. He 
was at Prague during the siege, and was there killed. 
Colgan’s Acta Sanctamm Hibernia^, was mainly produced 
at Tjouvain. Eventually the College was united- -as it 
seems—with that of St. Isidoro at Koine, to be again 
transferred, in recent daj's, to Dublin. I\art of its con¬ 
siderable collection of Irish Historical MSS., originals 
and transcripts, went ultimately to enrich the Bur- 
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giiiidian Library at Brns.sels. Anotlier portion came 
with the College, to Lublin. Tire gittheriugs and the 
labours of O’Cleut; of Colgan, and of his continuators, 
are amongst the series preserved hi Lublin. They 
hiclude (1,) a History of the Irish Franciscans, written in 
1617; (2,) a copy of the initiatory portion (viz., to 
A.D. 1169)1 of what subsecpiently became the Annals of 
the Four Masters-, a fragment, probably, of the tliir- 
teenth century; (3,) the original text of Kicating’s 
History of Ireland (1636); and (4,) an anonymous Life 
of St. Columb-Kill, written in 1522.^ 


1 This precious MS. is in the autograph of the original compiler. Michel 
O’Clery was the senior of those “Four Masters,” whose joint labours may bo 
said to have given a “ ijvw departure” to .Irisli History. 

2 G’xleert: mss. of the FraucUcam of Dublin f in Ajipendix to Fourth 
Ftpori ow Hisforical jVSS. Commimon, 519-613. Mr. Gilbert prints, in his 
repKirt, some extracts on Irish Affairs of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, which are not only cuiious but deeply interesting. 
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“Tho Mon.istery of Obigiiy.wn« destined to oxerclse 

Att ononnous Innuence on tlio Future of tho Church. While matters 
at Bonic wore at their worst, tliore woro silently in training [at 
CUuKayl, the men who should inaugurate a now atato of things. Al- 
roady ....[«<«• it was said at the time! ‘ tlio whole llouflo of 
‘the Church was tilled with the fiwcot savour of tho ointment tJiere 
• poured out; whorover, in any Koligioiis Hoos©, thoro wore . . . 

‘ ;vspiratlons after a higher life, • - . that lIouKo q^hafed itself to 

‘ClngnVth\iH hoginning to CO n»titu to a ‘Congregation, .... 

flcaiter^Hl, it might bo. over all ChHetcrnlom, but owning ono Kulo; 
acknowlodging tho aui:)criority of on« Mother-hlouse, and receiving 
tlionco its Ai)bot<^. or Its IMors. In the Clugnian Congregation, for 
example, there wore about two thousand Houses, in the twelfth 
contiiry; tho Arch-Abbot .... being, • • • • 

time, tho Pope excepted, quite tho moat influential ChuTch-.Kuler in 

Chrikon«loTn. Tho glory of Mon to Cassino.was 

oclipsod by tho greater glory of Olngny 

—Archbishop TiiErtcH^B lectures 07i MtdKKval 
CfinrcJi.’}Iistory, pp. 106, 107. 
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A EEPItESENTATlVE IBliNEDICTIEE LlBKAKV 01-' THE TeKTH 
Cehtuby.—Litebaky Aspect op Monachism, as seen 
AT Cluny (in Burgundy), a.d. 909-1580.— Huguenots 
AND Books.—The Dispersion of the Cuuny Trea¬ 
sures; AND SOME EeCENT DISCOVERIES CONCERNING 
THEM, 1580-1880. 

Tbtiy used Bookfl so 

That they might teach to live, as well as kno’W. 

’Twas uot tho language, only, they would see. 

M * * * 

T' adore more givrb of speecli }*ad Vieen to ha've staid 

To lose fcbo Son, whilst they admir’d the yfuuie. 

Tholr aim was nobler far; they knew tiiero sprung 

More wortli in Uoman virtue, than in Latin tongue. 

—litartin Llkwetjlyn. 

Of). A.D. 909. The ever-meiHorable Benedictine Abbey 

uNTUOimjcrriON. 

cf St. Peter’s of Cuuny (near to Macon) in Burgundy, 
was the ioint undertaking of Gerard, Count of Aiirillac, U'iiKiR»or 
and of VViuuiAM, Count of Auvergne. The former laid jnbubodkdv. 
its foundation. Both tjoutiabuted to its first endowment. 

It dates from the year 909. Berno, who in that year 
was Abbot of the Monastery of Gigni, in the northern 
part of the Diocese of Lyons, became finst Abbot of 
Cluny. The new community very soon became famou.s, 
ah.ke for the devout zeal of its Monks, for the activity 
with which they carried on the labours of the Scrip¬ 
torium, for the steady growth of its Library, and for 
the civilizing and ennobling influences wdiich, in various 
channels, it helped to diffuse over a wide extent of 
country. Ono, second Abbot (from 927), whose fame 

f2 
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lias eclipsed that of his predecessor, and whom some 
iiApnir VI- speak of as if he liad been the founder, accoin- 

paiiied Berno in liis journey from tlie Tyonese. He had 
IK livHQVNVY. Cauous of St. Martiii’s Cathedral at Tours as 

tlieir Precentor, and as the master of their School. He 
had learned to be an ardent book-lover at the paternal 
heartli. My father,'' he once told a brotlier-monk of 
Cluny, who survived liini, and became his biographer, 
‘Svas a different sort of person from most men of the 
present day. Uo had by heart the historical works of 
the ancient writers, and the Novellw of Justinian. And, 
at his table, the Gospels were always read," Odo early 
iinliibed tlie love of reading, niider such example. But, 
for a time, tlie cliarms of i\m classic poets won liis 
heart, Tiiey did not retain it. The sulilimities of Holy 
Pro|)liets of a day more ancient still, and tlie solemn 
verides of the Christian Evvangelists, and of those 
Fatliers of the Church who expounded and enforced 
them, soon engrossed the affections of one wdio, being 
come to manhood, ])ut away what, in comparison, and 
in the retrospect, seemed to lie but as childish things. 
Long before he accompanied his friend Bi<mu) on the 
first journey to Cluny, he had, it is recorded, gathered 
a hundred volumes as his private library. And Odo 
possessed what, for the immediate purpose of liis proper 
work in the infant community of Cluny, -was even more 
important than was the love of books,—the love, 
namely, of what is best in men, and the faculty of so 
ruling them as to bring it out. But liis bookislmess 
gave the ply to the Cluuiac brotherhood. He lived to 
govern it, liimself, only fifteen years after his election. 


WNlST/fy 
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Maiolus (afterwards canonized, and known to studious 
travellers in some parts of France as the patron-saint of 
several churches of note), who eventually became fourth 
Abbot, grew up uiidei' One’s eye. He even outvied his 
instructor in the way of book-colleciing. He made 
many journeys into Italy, to buy line copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, and of the Fathers; incurred n\uch])eril, we 
are told, from ‘‘ Saracens, and other robl)ers,” on the 
highways, and was occasionally stri|,)])ed of the books 
which it had cost him such pains to gather, “Sometimes, 
however, recovering them in a romantic way; and not 
infrecpiently incurring another kind of peril, to life or 
liiub, by the inveterate habit he had accpiii’ed of ‘‘be¬ 
guiling the lonesome hour” by reading wliilst in the 
saddle. Sometimes tlie book siiirered, wliilst the reader 
had a narrow esca])e.^ One of the many choice volumes 
given by Maiolus to his community now adorns the 
National Library of France. It is a beautiful copy of 
St. A-MBUospfs Commentary on tlie Gospel of St. Luke.^ 
67. Abbot Odiuo imitated his predecessor, in a wide¬ 
spread researcli after fine IBooks, and in canying them 
about him, wliilst journeying. Hugh I., liis immediate 
successor (the two governed the community for the 
extraordinary term, jointly, of 113 years), kept the 
Scriptorium very actively employed, and established 
such a system of diligent reading of the Scriptures in 
public, and also of the best Commentaries upon them. 


aBKBRAIj 
INTRODUCTION 
PA.RT I. 

CnAI>TER VI— 
Library ob* 
Cl.irMY iiVuMEY 
IN 13u ROUND Y. 


1 IvLvbilion: Acta Sanctorum Ord. S, Btned.f vii. 771-780. 

2 “ Fonda do Cluni, 29;” Delisle : Inventaire des MSS,t dc, (1884), 44, 45, 
and pref. vi. Liber oblatus ad altarc S, Petri Clunicnm ccenobii ex voto D, 
, , . . Maioli Matin'' 
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iKTKTODOTON —especially during the long evenings of autumn and 
PAKT I. winter, as muvst needs have made the Monks of Cluny 

i4i>aA»yo» eminent “testualists,” in the best sense of the word.^ 
IN ucKo«m>y. oiily, of innumerable testimonies to the un- 

truthfulness of some very current opinions concerning 
monastic neglect of the Holy Bible. The vividness and 
pungency of that instructive conversation, held in the 
eleventh century, in the refectory of an Abbey of the 
Black I'orest, makes its witness better than that (co¬ 
gent as that, also, is) of a multitude of tlie Catalogues 
of Monastic Libraries. 

68. If (for brevity’s sake) we pass over a century 
and a half, we reach the rule of Abbot Ives I., and find 
him recorded as the donor of fifty volumes to the 
Library of Cluny. Of these, ten are biblical. Nearly 
at the same date we have a librarian’s register of hooks 
lent. It enumerates 128 volumes, of which twenty-two 
are biblical.^ 

69. In the next century we have an account of a 
special abbatial lihraiy, formed by Abbot Androuin nn 
LA Hoche (afterwards Cardinal), which includes several 
famous books; and another record of a large donation 
to the Abbey Library by Abbot Jean db Cosant* (1383- 
1400). When Printing dawned, it Avas quickly and 
largely encouraged by the munificent Abbot Jean db 
Boukbon. He established a printer in the Abbey itself, 
— Michael Wbnsiek; and appears to have given to the 

1 See l>r. Maitland’s translation of Monk Ulrich’s discourse (at Hirschau), 

Quomodo Testartuntum le^atur ulrumquey^ in Dark Aqes/' 336-338. 

2 Uklislk, lit sv.p.: App., 375-377 (sub anno 1252). 

3 Ckrcrnique des Abh^^ de Gluni (MS. clu fonds Uat. 942, f. 102); and 
Ubusle, vi. 
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library, at various times, about twenty-five [minted 
volumes, in addition to nearly eiglity inanusciipt 
volumes. Twelve of the latter are biblical; seven are 
Latin classics* His successor, Jacques d’Amboise, con- korounov. 
tinned his patronage of printers, and caused some 
l)eantifiil liturgical books to be executed at Clunyd 
70. M, Delisle havS adduced oyidence for his belief 
tliat the Monks of Cluny, as early as in th(3 tliirteenth 
century, made their library a lending collection, and«Si^ihig 
sent books, upon due occasion, "‘to all parts of France/’ximLicontury. 
and into Switzerland. The great libraiy of Paris pos¬ 
sesses tlie original receipt by which the Oonncil of Basel 
acknowledge the loan to them, for tlie purj)oses of tlieir 
assembly, of certain tracts of St. .Augustine, and at the 
same time desire the trausmission of several works of 
other Fathers of the Cliurch.^ But such loans were 
often fjrejudicial to Libraries. The good Fathers wei’e ’ 
uuich more ready to borrow books, tliau careful to 
return tJiem. 

71* The Community were not always themselves as 
duly careful, as they were duly liberal, in dealing with 
their books, A volume of the Leiters of St. A uijustine w as 
once left in an outhouse of tJie Abbey, and had the 
singular fate of being “devoured/* or partly devoured, 

“ b}*^ a bear.** The Monks had to confess their careless¬ 
ness wdien, having need to refer to a copy, they sought 
its loan from the Prior of the Grande Cliartreuse. The 
story is told in a letter of PiirrEU the Venerable.^ 

1 Delimlb : vii. Ono of the Cluny books is exhibited to vlBitore in the 
Maz/irine Gallery of the National Library, 

2 D’Achery! SpidUgiwn, 761, 762;—MS. Lat. du Bib. Nat., 11833, § 39. 

3 Bihlioiktca Chmiaccim»t col, 6&3. 
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onAPTRi/^vi— prosperity—more than usually prolonged at Cluny 

ojgunyabbkv came, at length, the time oi supineiiess atid of 
decadence— 


72. After tlie long continuance of great zeal and 


“When Churchmen’s lives gave kymeii leave to fall, 

Ami did their former humbleness disdain 
When shirt of hair turn’d coat of costly pall.” 

The punishment came, by the haTids of brutal men, 
wlio, in Burgundy , just like tJieir congeners —Thomas 
CuoMVVELb and the rest—in England,. themselves made 
“reformation of religion’^ the cloak of covetousness. 
We may see, from his woixls, that Beza bluslied for liis 
fellovv-HnguenoLS, when lie wrote (altlioiigh not quite 
accurately as to the details of their Vandalism) * 

“ Having taken Cluny without resistance, .... its 
Libi ill y, ill w^’liich there was still a great mass of 
ancient MSS., was totally destroyed. The books were 
in part torn up; in part, carried ofl' in fragments. 
And thus tliat treasure was lost by the insolence, and 
ignorance, of soldiers wdio cried out that the books 
‘ were all mass-books.’ Happily the Archives of this 
great community w^ere, in the main, saved. The Count 
DE Chizy has recently narrated the manner in which 
they escaped the partial destruction of the library, in a 
tract printed (1870) at Hijon.^ Hapi>ily, also, Beza’s 
account is an exaggeration of the fate, disastrous as it 
was, which befel the books. They were, in truth, very 
far from being totally destroyed. it was 

1 Ilutaire . , den (1580), 421. 

2 Note hwtorique concemant la nauretage die '^Trtiaor des Charles de Clunv ’’ 
pasaiin. 
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mainly from the Archives that Andre Duchesne drew 

the luatorials of \iih Bibliotheca Cliiniaecnais (1614), he '■yj_ 

deriAed some of tliem from remnants of the Library- 

Almost forty years after liis researclies, came those of 

the learned Benedictine, Auselme Le Michee, who spent 

more than five years in a literary tour throughout the 

Monasteries of .Fram:e, of his Order, and took Cluny, 

in its turn, in the summer of 1614. Le Michel made 

his laborious jouniies on foot, carrying witli liim his 

voluminous papers. He found many surviving MSS. of 

the liiln-ary, and appears to liave made many transcripts 

from the areliives. His labours detained him at Oluny 

a long time, and whilst so employed he was overtaken 

by illness. When able to depart, he left in the Abbey 

much that he liad wiitten there, and also many jiapers 

gathered from otlier monasteries, believing, lie saj's, that 

they woiihl be sent after him, in consideration of his ■ 

ill health. But delays intervened, and it was not until 

the spring of 1645 that his papers wen; entrusted to 

another Benedictine, his agent, for delivery. 'I'liis monk 

was arrested, whilst passing through Charolles, at the 

instance of the Benedictines there, and the papers w^ere 

claimed as being the property of the Abbey of Cluny. 

Le Michel appealed to the Prince of Conti, tlien Abbot 
of Oluny, and Superior of the Clugniac Monastorie.s 
generally. But the issue of tire matter is unknown.^ 

It w'ould seem probable, however, that some of the 
MSS. claimed by Ijs Michel remained at Cluny in after¬ 
times. 

1 M. Belisle has printed tho liflt of Lo Michel’a MSS., and also, in full, 
his Memoii* addressed to the Prince of Conti ;—Jnventairef cfcc., 394-397 (18t{4). 
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73. Etienne Baluze, in Ivii tnin, made three several 
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■ ---working a 9 sidnou.sly amongst its charter and t)ther 
• MSS., and making an enormou.s nnniber of tramscripts. 
It seems, too, that by the influence of the Oarduial of 
Bouillon he obtained authority to retain a few originals. 
It Is certain that amongst the vast collections nearly 
1000 volumes of MSS., 700 charters, and a large as¬ 
semblage, flEing seven presses, of unbound transcript.s 
and nhscellaneous paperspurchased for the Eoyal 
Library in 1719, several original charter.s, which 
originally belonged to Cluny, are now extant. 

74. In 1710, the Benedictiue.s, .Edmond Mautkne, 
and iJr.du Durand, followed the example of their pre- 
deces.sor, Le Miciiei,, and worked amongst the MSS. of 
Cluny for seveutoen days. “Eveiything,” they say, “was 
oiietied to ns. We found a considerable number of 
ancient and flue MSS. .still in the Library, but forming 

a very small portion of what it once posse.ssed. 

It is said that many were carried by the Huguenots 
to Geneva, and now enrich the public library of that 
town. The Ohiny Muniment Boom still contains one 
of the finest collections of Charters hi the Iviugdom. 
76. Towards the close of tliat century, the govern¬ 
ment of IxEWis XVI. commissioned an eminent arcluco- 
logist, M. Lambert de BARiVE, to make a comiflete senes 
of” transcripts, wliich occupied him for about twenty 
years, and Avas interrupted only by the Bevolutionary 
excesses of 1790. His transcripts passed to the 

1 Le Cabinet MSS., i. SG5;—/nvcnt(iir6 nt mp-, xii, 

2 Foyftge Lilt^raire, cfcr., i. 227, 223. 
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National Library, and form the most important jiorlion 
of “the Moreau Collection.”^ When tlie conunntuty 
Avas sirppretiseu, some of the remaining Monks took with 
them the MSS. that happened to be, at the time, in their 
hands foi’ study.® 

76. The official inventory of 1790 specilies 189 
volmnes of MSS., and 3,507 voliunes of printed books, 
as then remaining in the library, exclmive of a mass of 
unbound books, which the Commissaries did not give 
tliemselves the ti-ouble of examining. In the foUovring 
year other Bevolutionary Commissaries made a catalogue 
of printed books, but not of the remaining MSS. In 
1801, a fliird Commissary', Hauzun, of the town of 
Autun, upon occasion of a proposal to confer the re¬ 
maining library of Chmy upon tlio “ Central School ” of 
that town, made a catahjgue of the MSS. and i)rinted 
books still subsisting. He found 910 printed volumes, 
and 295 (two hundred and ninety-fvce) MSS. The j'ecent 
discovery of thi,s Begi.ster in tlie departmental ai-chives 
of the “ Saone et Loire” lias enabled M. I)EiasT.E to e,s- 
tablish, conclusively, that between the year 1800 and 
the 5 'ear 1881, one hundred and, ninety-ekiht volumes oi 
Manuscripts were abstracted from the remnant of the 
nolde trea.sures of Chmy Library, as it yet survived, 
when the worst atrocities of the Eevolutionary horde of 
1793 and the subsequent j'ears were stopped bj'^ the 
strong hand of the first Napoleon. Those miserable 
precursors of the still more atrocious Socialist- 
Communi.sts of 1870-71—men for ever branded with 
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1 Le Cabinet des MS^.^ i. 5G8. 

2 PuiUBKiiT Bolchk; Detfcri}^. de Cluny (MS. ii. 77). 
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infamy as the. a.ssallaats of all that was gi’eatest and 
^ vT nol)lest in the France of otlier days, at the yery 
J^ioment wlien France was trodden under foot by the 
m luiKciuNOY. bnde force of an insolent and predatory foreign 

invader, figliting with enormous odds in his favour— 
met, in 1799, with that mucli-needed and most effective 
curb which, to their iiuitators of 1871, could be applied 
only very partially. 

77. So great, nevertheless, was the devastation, that 
even so laborious and patient an inquii’er as was 
BiTcnoN, tlie liistorian, belie'vecl, prior to his personal 
visit in 1S29. tluit what remained was of no ac¬ 
count. It was only wlien lie searched the municipal 
mansion-house of the town of Cluny (liat lie met with 
a remnant comprising no less than twT) hundred and 
iw<nity-five manuscripts—rescued/' lie says, '"from 
destruction.'’ ''I found tlieni/' he adds—witli a sly 
satirical touch at the Town-Coiincillors of tJie day,— 
‘'scattered on the floor of an alccjve; icaitiwj to be 
clissifiedr^ But he had no power to do oiore than to 
remonstrate. At interviils '.fhfodore Ouavot;- Charles 
DE*s CmzKALTLx; M. PmTJON,^ made like remonstrances in 
their turn; but it. was left for the eminent and worthy 
histonan of French printing, M. Auguste Bernaud, to 
add to indignant remonstrance vigorous, though birdy, 
action. Thanks to M. Bernard, the French Govern¬ 
ment interposed at last (1876)« 

1 Buguon: Jlapport snr les ImtUutions 3funici]>ales de Litteraturey tkc., 42. 

2 Chavot’a letter in Niepce’s Archeolo'ji^ LyonnaisCy 52; also Dcstniction 
rfe . . . . Cluny (1808-80). 

3 Cluny: la Ville et I'Abhaye {\b72), 15G-159. 
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78. The remnant of the fine charters and docnnients TWTRODIICTION. 
of Cluny were not only arranged, classified, andp„J^” v,_ 
effectually protected: tliey were ]nit info a course of 
publication^ by M. BRU'En, in that series of Documents 
inedits sur lllistoire de France, which is one of the 


innumerable claims of the illustrious historiaii and 


statesman, Ouizox, to the undying gratitude of foreign 
Students of history, as well as of Frenchmen. Lord 
Homiley followed, amongst ourselves, Guizot’s examxde. 
Our “Eolls Series of Clironicles” is an imitation of the 
'■‘Documents inedits.” But although the French example 
was followed, in Britain, in respect of pulilication, it 
has not been followed in respect of wise and liberal free 
circvdation.^ 


79. The Oluny Charters are scattered far and wide; 
but many of them are not lost to scliolars. Our own 
British Museum contains a considerable numlier. The 
strenuous and admirable researches of M. lieo[)old 
l)EUsr.E, and of his predecessors in office, have re¬ 
covered for the National Library an extensive series. 
Tliese liave been obtained bj'' more than sixteen succes¬ 
sive and independent purchases, ranging over about a 
century. The municipality of Oluny itself, in the year 

1 Two voIb. have appeared already (1876 and 1880, 4to.) 

2 1 wnte feelingly on this subject. When I had the honour of editing, 
for the Oovernnaent, the remarkable and long-lost Chronicle entitled ‘‘Lifter 
(/e Hydtl'^ (from a unique MS., discovered by myself, in 1861, at Shirburn 
Castle, in Oxfordshire,) I needed some copies of that book (as gif in to friends 
who had lent some furtherance to my labour). At the time of my perform* 
ance of a toilsome task, I was in broken health, and was very poor; yet I 
had to pay to Messrs. Longman & Co. dx poinuls, for my copies. Not one 
shilling of that sum ever returned to my pocket. I am now very old, yet 
liope to live t-o see a bettor system established in th.it small matter—under 
the rule of so true and great a Statesman as is Lord Salisbui-y. 
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im'noi>uwio’N. 1881, sold to tlie National Lihmy its right and title in 
CHAKrKrvi-. <hat it then retained of OUiny MSS, I think that 
cZlY^'Mmr worthy Mayor, of that recent day, must have called 
m niitid, at the time of this transaction, IkrcnoN’s 

caustic innendo of 1829, for he covenanted—with M. 
L<5op(dd Delisle— that a Catalogiie of the Oluny docu¬ 
ments should he carefully prepared and published. It 
appeared last year (1884), under editorsliip which 
makes it surplusage to say tliat it is admirably done. 

80, I may, (not unfitly) add, by way of postscript, 
that wlien, as T have said already,^ the Monks of Cliinj;^, 
in or about the year 1483, brought Michael Yv^ensler 
from Ihisel, and established him iis a printer in their 
time-honourc'd Ab])ey, he began business with the |)ro- 
duciion of a fine MissaL Eroin Gluny, printing spread 
to Macon,,—a town specially interesting, for all time to 
come, as inseparably connected with the name and fame 
of a man who w\as at once a true Poet, and a true 
Statesman, Alphonse de Lamartine. 

81. Soon after the establisiiment of Wensleu at 
Clirny Abbe^r, a Cluniac Monk who belonged to liother- 
inunster, in tlie diocese of Constance, caused to be 
printed an edition of i\iQ Pasdmhis lemfomm, of 1481, 
with im|)ortant additions from his own pen. It bears 
no imprint of place; but wUvS, I think, produced at 
Strasburgli. 


82. Tlie bookvS that-—although strayed far from their 
original abode, and (as respects many of them) their 

* Pago 70, above. 
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birthplace—are extant in known Libraries are not lost 
to literature. But too inany treasures, known once to 
have existed at Cluuy, have perislied totally. Amongst 
these is a Pmlte?' of St. rfoiiN Chrysostom, written in 
letters as golden as was the speech of the owner;—a 
choice collection of tracts of St. OrruiAN;—and a very 
early copy of the Ecclesiastical History of GinsGonY of 
Tours. 

83. The Lenedictiiie Abbey of St. iii the 

diocese of Orleans, seems to have laid, as early as in the 
beginning of the tentli centiny, the foimdation of vdiat 
soon became a fine library. There are choice MSS. 
which once belonged to it, in tlie National colloction of 
France.^ There are others at Avraiiches; in the public 
library of Berne; and in the University library at 
Leyden. 

84. Nearly at tlie same period began the formation 
of the still more remarkable coilectioii at Eeims, in the 
Abbey of St. Eemi. Its surviving relics are still more 
widely scattered than are tliose of St. Mesmin. They 
are to be found lujt only in dhe vast repertory at Paris 
—wliicli possevsses more than twenty of t]iem>—but also 
at Eome, at Wolfenblittel, at Leyden, at Berne,^ and (in 
the ^‘I^liillipps Library’') at Cheltenham. 

85. It is also in the tenth centuiy iliat the Library 
of tlie Abbey of Pleury-on-tlie-Loire (diocese of Orleans) 
had attained to consj)icuous wealth and eminence. It 

1 DKLisiiK, AM/)., ii. 408. 

2 Ib., 411; »S^N^'ER; Cat, Bihl. i?enie?ww, i. 442, 491, 530. 
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iKi^nuCTioN corapriaed MSS. of great beaiitj^ and worth — of vvliich 
onApitr VI- ^ nndtitude atill rank among the choice treasures of 
au^TADTEv half-ardozeu great lil»raries, in all parts of 

m iiuRaT;m>y. Eleuiy was 0110 of tlic maiiy luoiiastic com- 

nuinities 'vvlucli, like Cluny, were wTecked in the 
Tliigueriot strife of the sixteenth century. Its fine 
books were wddely scattered. A large niuuber fell into 
the liands of Pierre Danief., an advocate of Orleans, 
|)rofessionally connected with the commuTiity ; others 
into those of Bongaus, of Berne, and otlier private col¬ 
lectors. Daniel’s boolcs, after Iris death, were acquired 
by the brotiiers Paul and Denis Pm’AU, Ironi whom tliey 
passed, through (iueen CiiuiSTrNA of Sweden, to the 
librar y of the Vatican. Those of Bongar.s went — or, at 
h:ia.st, the (‘hiefest part of them — to the town of Herne. 
The gr-eat lilirary of Paris possesses about 40 MS. volumes 
Wiiich, in all probability, liad belonged to Fleury. 
Others are at Orleans; at Geneva; and in seveial other 
citi(3S of Fjurope. Could the individual lx)oks tell their 
story of adventure, in the transit, they would, doubtless, 
be able to narrate many ‘^moving accidents, by flood 
and field.” 


AdDTTIOKAL NoT£.‘^ TO CHAPTER V. 

Page 56.] O’JDonnol, in his Lifa of St. Columb-Kitt printed by Colgau, gives 
a Latin lie>;anieter version of the judgment in **Fmniaii. v. Columbhill — 
“Bucuhis est m.atris, libria suua esto libellus.” 

(CoLGAN: Triaa Thaumatur<juSy p. 409). 

Page 66.3 /’nr'“a precious Martyrology, ‘known as’ The Book of Leinster,” 
the Rewler is requestod graciously to read “ locally known.” There is .a much 
more famous “Roo^ of Leinster" in the library of Trinity College in Buldin, 
which contains a series of heroic ami legendary Talcs ainl miscellanies. It is 
on vellum (H. 2. 18.), and has lately been published, in fac-simile, by the 
Royal Irish Academy. 




CHACTER VII. 


TiTKEJJ RKI'RKSENTATrVE BENEinCTINE LllTRAHlES OP THE 

Eleventh Centuuy: — (1,) The Limuiiy op the 
Abbey (now the CATrrEmui.) of Excter; — (2,) The 

LlBUAItY OF THE PmOUY f)P St. iSvVJTHUN (nOW THE 

CAT’HEDIiAL) OP WlNClHiSTEU; - (3,) ThE LiBKAUY OF 

IIyoe Abbey, near WrNCHEsiER (iHi-sTRovEi)). — 
Iatorary Asi'pxto op Monachism (continued ): — 
The rAR'i'iAr, Disi’Eu.'^ion of ti{e .Book-Treasures op 
Winchester, 

BclioMI Thk Would oir B<‘)okh !« Htill "the World,” 

And worldlintffi in it are lens tnorcifiil 
And more xmlHHant, For the Wicked there 

Aro wlngod like Anfrols; .. 

. The floantifnl Hooms right 

By force of Beanty; and the Foolxlo wrong 
BeCiWse of Weakness. Power ia juntlfiod, 

Though anned against Saint M Icliaol I . , . 

.In the Ijook-v/orld, 'tia true, 

Thoro is no lack of God’s loid Saints and Kings ; 

That shake the ashes of the grave aside 

From their calm locks, and iindiscomfitod 

Hold stedfast Truth, against Tirno’s changing mask. 

—Elizabeth Barrett Buownino: Aurora 
Book I, 


8G. The grand old Cathedral of Exeter dates, 
probabl}^, from about tlie yea:' 900, and the Cathedral 
Library (as respects its fir.st rudiments) is but of little 
more tlian one century later in its origin. The Cathe¬ 
dral, formerly the Priory of St. Switlmn, at Winchester, 
dates also from the ninth cent ury ; and the foundation 
of it.s noble Library, from the latter part of the tenth, 
But it sull'ered .several successive and violent destruc¬ 
tions, before the ravages of the special days of 
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destruction—the days of the rapacious and ruthless 
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Tudors. 

87. The library of ExiyrEii Oathedkai. was tlie 
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f^iAnidation of Bishop Leofric, some of wliose Service- 
Books, given to his Monks about the year 1040, 
are still among tlie clioicest specimens of liturgical 
palaeography of wlxich our ISTation can boast. One par¬ 
ticular service-book, given to Exetei* by LeoIouc, has 
very recently been made useful and instructive to 
hundreds of scholars, by the able reproduction of it, 
under the learned editorial care of iny v<^dued friend 
Mr. E. E. Waiuucn, Eector of Erenchay, near Bristol. 

88. Most, however, of Bishop Leofric’s choicest 
and most precious volumes have changed their abode, 
— to the advantage, indeed, of students, but to tlie dis¬ 
credit of the Dean and Canons of a distant day. Those 
keimelia belong noAv, not to Exoter Cathedral, but to 
Oxford University. 

89. Alike in the varied career, and in the striking 
personality, of Sir Thomas Bodley, no feature, peiliaps, 
is more salient than is the wonderful iniiueuce wliich he 
exerted over men of the most diverse cliaracter, and of 
the most varied jHirsuits in life. Divines, likeUssHER; 
State-craftsmen, like Burghley; Leaders of a Nation, 
hke Baleou; Mystics, like Kenelm Digby; Archuio 
legists, like (Viton; were wont to listen patiently to 
BoDiiEY’s explanations of the motives whi<di led him, 
after toiling for years in hope to becv)me Secretary of 
State to Queen Eiazaretii, conlentedly to set up his 
“ staff, at the . Lil<rary-door in Oxon,'’ and to aid, 
zealously, his project for making that door the one 
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main avenue in all England to an universal collection of 
Books freely accessible to all men wlio could sliew de¬ 
cisively that 'bey were real students. The five men I 
liave named aljove are but the sample of twenty. With 
the one exception of BAWiGU, all of them were avowed 
book-coUeetor.s; —each of them was (at the very time 
when Boolby talked to them of liis own project) intent 
on building up a Library for his own special enjoyment. 
Every one of the five, together with scores of their 
common accjuaintances of Uke tastes witli themselves, 
gave some of his mo.St precious volumes to Bodoey’s 
new institution; and ,took pains to persuade others to 
do the like. BoouiV had not in vain been, for the best 
twenty years of Ins life, a diplomatist. 

90. Out of Exetkb Monastic Library (afterwards 
the Libraiy of the Cathedral) the very choiee,st volumes 
were picked to enrich the Bodleian. But the library 
grew, and its grafts came soon to be as vigorous as had 
been the prime stock. At tlfis date (July, 1885) it 
possesses about 8000 printed volumes; a consideralde 
uumber of MSS.; is well catalogued; is liberally acces¬ 
sible; and is under the intelligent guardianship of the 
Eev. H. E. Eeynolds, M.A., assisted by Mr. John Kemp. 

91. Et)r a long period the Cathedral Library was 
kept in the Lady-Ohapel, where it suffered somewhat 
from damp and neglect. The Printed Books have long 
been preserved in the Chapter-House. The Manu¬ 
scripts, say the Cathedral Commissioners in their Report, 
“ are kept in deal presses, under lock and key, in an 
“upper chamber—where they still sufier from damp— 
“attached to the Cathedral.” The necessity of such a 
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sejjaration, in order to the safe keeping of tiie precious 
treasures which these manuscript volumes contain, may 
possibly have existed, but is far from being obvious 
or pi-obable; and assuredly the practice ought not to 
continue (even if the dampness of the room be reme¬ 
died), save for good reason shewnd 

92. No other Cathedral in England can prodnce to 
tlie visitor a book given to it l)y its first Bisliop. The 
volume of Saxon poetry presented by Bishop Leofjiic— 
exempted from tliat exuberant gift to the Boiu-eian 
liiBKABY which I. have narrated above—is in excellent 
presei’vation. It is but one of many Saxon MSS. of the 
highest interest wliich ma.)' still be examined in Bisliop 
Leofiuc’s venerable Cathedral—so replete with interest 
of every kind to the devout English Churclnnan, as well 
as to the studious English archmologist. Amongst them 
is a transcript of so much of Domesday Booh as relates 
to the counties of Cornwall, Somei'set, and Devon, of 
very high antiquity, and possibly, as some think, strictly 
contemporaneous with the famous Record of the Ex- 
cliequer. In support of this opinion, and in proof that 
the Exeter Domesday must have been written from 
actuiil survey, the fact is adduced that it invariably in¬ 
cludes entries of the live-stock maintained on the 
various lands described; particulars which do not 
appear in the Exchequer Domesday. By a circum¬ 
stance too fortunate to be of frequent occnrrence, a 
leaf which had been abstracted from the Exeter book in 

1 It does not appear from Mr. Reynolds’ recent paper, road to the Library 
Association, whether or not this is still the practice. It wad so when my 
own Inst visit was paid to Exeter Library, but many year« have elapsed 
einco then. 
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the mkWle of the sixteenth century, was restored to it 
in the nineteenth. It was found by Mr, Walter Calver- vii_ 

ley Trevelyan (afterwards Sir Walter), a descendant of thbke kkpbb- 
Willoughby’, Dean of Exeter in the time of Henry' BKNEmcmwB 
VIU.,: amongst his family papers. Amongst the other 
choice manuscripts are English Chronicles, Psalters, 

Missals, a multitude of small tracts on various subjects, 
and many records connected with the Church of Exeter 
itself. None of these have ever been adequately de¬ 
scribed. That contribution of Mr. Eeynolds to the 
l^roceedings of the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom, which was listened to at Oxford with so much 
of interest, and so much of expectation, failed to de¬ 
scribe the ancient MSS. of Exeter;—treasures committed 
to his personal custody;—the description of which, at 
Oxford, would liave had a special interest, and a special 
fitness. 

93. In addition to a yevy considerable assemblage of 
theological vmrks, the I'rinted portion of the Library is 
ricli in British History, and includes not a few books 
and tracts of much rarity. 'I’here is no ancient endow¬ 
ment for the library separately, but the Cliajpter 
annually grants twenty pounds for purchases. Greneral 
access, say the Cathedral Commissioners, is permitted 
“ by leave of the Chapter.” And this leave is liberally 
granted. 

94. Of late years, the loan of volumes has averaged 
124 annually. The- earliest MS. Catalogue of the 
Library is dated 1506. There are printed Catalogues 
dated respectively 1682, 1752, and 1840. The chief 
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imaonoCTrow. <lonoT8 of books are Cation UuRSCOUGii, IJnmplirey 
y,i_ Smith, and Lord Middueton. 

Tiirke Kepub- 

ilElNTATIVB 

95. At Wiricliester, both the Old-Mikstkr (or St, 
Svvixiiun’s) and the Nbw-Min.ster (or St. Pctee’s ; 
afterwai’ds Abbey of Hyde) alike possessed Libraries 
of some mark. The former was tlie foundation of men 
conspicuous for a.sceticism and for industrialism. They 
were, at first, very little conspicuous for love of books. 
The latter was the creation of a Founder pre-eminent, of 
all couteniporary men, for Learning, and for tlie love of 
Literature. He gathered round him, for the special 
purposes of Iris New-Minster, a wliole galaxy of scholars, 
the pick and cream of tlieir period. Yet the Libraiy 
begun in St. Swithun’s Abbey in the tenth century, 
subsists at the close of the nineteenth century, in noble 
vigour. It gives, under the bland auspices of Dean 
Kjtchin, the hospitality of the loan of liooks to students 
who live far remote from Winchester, whilst providing 
verj^' ample appliances for those who are so liapjiy as to 
live near to Winchester. The library Founded in 
Kew-Minster, afterwards Hyde, wliich, for a brief inter¬ 
val, possessed Monastic craftsmen more renowned for 
calligraphic scription, and taste for illnmination and 
rubrication, than their near neighbours, had almost 
perished of inanition, before the inroads of the all- 
devouriug satellites of Thomas Cromwell. 

96. SwmiUN was horn in Winchester {cir. a.I). 805); 
became Dean of the old Minster [dr. a d. 840); dis- 
tingni.slied himscll in the promotion of public works, 
even before be succeeded (a.d. 852) to the Bishopric, 
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As Bishop, he won universal love and respect. Switiiun 
(says the earliest of his Biographers) “ loved not pride, 
nor to ride on gay horses; nor to be praised or llattered 
of tiie People. By his own holy life, he made others to 
live virtuously.”^ Another, and metrical, biograplier— 
of later date (13th century)—writes tlms; 

“Saint Switlniii his Bishoi^ric to all goodness drew; 

The town, also, of Wiuclieater he amended enow, 

.For lie caused the strong .Bridge, without the town, arear, 

And found thereto lime and stouo, and the workmen tliat 
were there.’’ 

97. There seems to be ground for the belief that 
Ethelwhee was influenced by Switiiun to make that 
large and princely grant to the Church which ranks the 
King as the virtual Founder of Christian Missions in 
England, and as the initiator of tlxat church-building 
impulse, which spi’ead so rapidly far and wide, with 
results so memorable for all Christendom. 

98. SwrriJUN’s provident care for Posterity, though 
it stretched so far abroad, always took tliougbt also for 
the tilings near at liand. At the moment when he 
initiated the most fruitful of all methods for spreading 
Christian Faith throughout England at large, he built 
strong walls to protect bis own Abbey-Cathedral at 
home. Those walls held back the ravaging Danes, 
when all else fell before them. Swithun died in (pro¬ 
bably) tlie year 863. For more than a century 
thereafter, his own wish that liis reiUaius should lie, 

1 Life, as printed in William Caxton’a Golden Legend (1483). 
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*‘Tho Saint avIio was so viio 
In hi« own eyes; who slept like conmion dust 
Outsulo the Clinrcli; ojctolled through i’ower Divine, 

By Wgns innumerous, and by startling proofs, 

Vonchod meet to dwell with f’etor and witJr Paul, 

Into their Church was now in triumph borne.”* 

_ 9i). SwmiUN’s special work for lii.s Cathedral wa.s 
vigoronsly resumed by Ids succes,sor, EniEiavojj), in the 
next century; and by many others a.s time wore oji. 

, nud.st good and evil fortujies, tlie Abbey prositered 
It was Etiielwoli) who furnislied the Taitran', as richly 
as rirciniLstanees j>fnnitted, with books-Latin, French 
and Englisli. 


100. Tlie separate stoi^^ of the closely neiglibourimr 
conimumtie.s were too long to tell. That of the New^ 
ilinster m the earlier ages; that of the Cathedral in 
modern days, wdl best elueidate my special subject. 

If ’’r England of our 

oiclatheis alioiinds m romaiuic incident. But there 

are otdy a \ ery few English Abbeys that have a history 
quite so romantic, or so varie.l, as that of Ncw-.VIinste; 
oi Iljde Abbe}’. It stood on Dtmemead, verj' near to 
the beautiful capilal-city of Hampshire, -once the 
capual of our Fatl.erland. Its monks fought in armour 

rain8. Hotuie the account of uuusual 

rain» upon a contingency. on o ^ . within s i)ny with^iduring 
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for EiiglaMcl, on tlie field of Sanglac, or, as we ai'e all 
now wont to call it, tlie field of Hastings. The Ooin- 
munity were bitterly })iinished by the Conqueror; were 
mulcted of many a fine manor in revenge for their 
staunch atlherence to English liAUorj) against Norman 
William. But they survived his anger; and their suc¬ 
cessors played a con^spicuous part—from time to time— 
in our national annals for many an age. Wlien the 
riches of tlie Monasteries came to be quite too tempting 
and appetising, in covetous eyes, to be longer resjiected; 
when the volo^ sic jubeo'' of an adulterous, a 

gluttonous, aud a murderous king was strong enough to 
ovenide law and honour and true public policy, his 
agents (under the mask of lieformation) destroyed — 
witli hundreils of others — the one Abbey in all England 
that could boast of its oj’igin from one of the greatest, 
wisest, and most pious of iinglish kings. And Hyde 
Abbey was not only the Creation of Alfked the Great; 
it was also his Tomb. 

102. A recent visit to Winchester— the latest of 
perinqjs a score, or more, of visits tliitlier, all of wliieli 
arc remembered with interest and [ileasure- reminded 
the present writer of his careful exploration, in years 
long bygone, of the now very scanty remnants of wliat 
was once so eminent a ‘‘cynosure of neighlj’ring eyes” 
in this County. 

103. Hyde Alibey was only for a brief period remark- 
a])le for its Literature. But —howsoever we mwy now 
estimate the wortli of its staunch adherence to Harold 
against William — it is certain that the Oommunity ren¬ 
dered good public service, in return lor its broad lands 
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iNTnXncwjH. well-stocked barns, in many channels of activity 

vH~ question than was its aj^pearance in battle 

IkmTt/vT""' criticcMl occasions. To give 

lIwSIIbs!'*' examjjks merely:—It strenuously withstood 

tlio attempt of Cardinal Henry of Jllois (.Bishop of 
Winchester from a.d. 1129-1171, and brother of King 
Stephen) to withdraw the See of Winchester from its 
allegiance to Canterbury: to obtain from the Pope a 
Bull for converting it into an Arcliiepiscopate, and for 
iut'reasing its wealth- already abundant—by the syste¬ 
matic plunder of other sees and connnmiities. The 
monks obtained the help of St. Behnako, wliose tlien 
influence at liome came, it appears, to be the decisive 
means ol defeating the Cardinars skilfully-laid plans. 
The Coninuinity sufl'ered )nore than its average share of 
losses in time of foreign war, of internal strife, of riot, 
and oi famine. But in more prosperous times it upheld 
aiunent liospitali(y arid liberal cliarity. And it helped 
to educate the poor, in hiir proportion to its means. 

194. When Alfred ascended tlie .English throne 
(a.d. 871) he found his realm devastated by the elfects 
of a long suct’cssiori of wars; the Monasteries (speaking 
generally) in ruins; the Monastic Schools utterly de¬ 
stroyed. ITe sa\3 liiitrself that it was then scarcely 
]X)ssil)le to find a man sout}i of Tiiames who could 
translate a Latin letter into Enghsli. His first thought 
was to strike one vigorous blow against our Banisli 
invaders. But he was completcdy outnumbered at 
Wilton, and perforce must conclude a truce. His 
second tliouglit was to bend every effort to the strengtli- 
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of our Navy;—the tliird, to relmikl the cle- 
sfroyed Moiuvsteries, and to found new ones so planiuHl 
as to have (next to their primary and j)aliiuiry (jbjeet of 
the worship and service of God) for their special aim 
tlie education of the English youth, and, to start with, 
pre-eminently of the youthful Noldes of England,^—the 
future rulers of the people in time of Peace, and its 
leaders in time of War. From all parts of the Conti¬ 
nent he sent for tlie juost learmjd Monks he covdd hear of. 
GniMBAm) -pre-eininenh for learning, for energy, for 
public spirit, for devontness of mind- he destined from 
the first to be the head of liis own foundation of New- 
Miiister. Tlie King’s plans for tlie new Abbey were 
large, far-sighted, and many-sided. In one pafticidar 
they erred, though, the illustrious Founder did not live 
long enough to perceive, still Jess to rectify, the mistake 
which bore painful consenuencea for two and a quarter 
centuries. Then, at length, a remedy wiis found. And 
the remedy led to one of the most curious circumstances 
in the whole chequered story of the Abbey of Hyde. 

105. Invading Bane.s were still pressing on struggling 
Saxons and EriglLshmon, from all sides, when Au^ued 
planned the foundation of New-Minster in the Close of 
Winchester. The protection of strong walls was now 
the primary necessity of all pf^aceful dwellers. And 
though the Monks of tlie New-Minster proved them¬ 
selves valiant and ol' stout/ heait for War, Peace un- 
cpiestionably was their vocation and their duty. 

106. To be sheltered from the attack of foes, tlieir 
Founder “ penned them in” very closely withiii tlie 
precincts of that time-honoured Abbey of St. Swlthun, 
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wliicli all true IlampsliinMnen love and venerate de¬ 
voutly, to tliia day, a« “ Winchestek Cathedral/' 

A glance at this rude sketch will better explain the 
relative position of the new Monks and the old ones, 
than a long description would: — 


FuTUElfi 
Palaok of 
‘William tub 
CoNQUEBOR.” 


The H%h Street of Winchester. 
Enjolofture 

I j 

i of ! 


CHtTKOU 

OF NEW-MliVaTKTt. , 


Nf|w«Mik.ster. 


Church 
of 


St. SwithunV, 
Cathedral Church, or 
OlU)-Miy.STKlL 
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107. The header will perceive that this primary 
site of the new Abbey combines every kind of iiicoii- 
venieiice. Tlie Monks of St. Swithun s could not ring 
their bells, without disturbing the quiet of their 
brethren of St. Giimbald's. either of them could 
form procession,” without encroaching upon the 
territor}' of their near neighbours. The very singing 
of their respective Clioirs became an impediment rather 
tlian an aid to Devout and Holy Worship. And the 
disadvantage from a sauitaiy" point of view—though 
such matters were less thought of in the days of A ijfred 
and of St. Grimbald, than they are in onr own days— 
was even then seen to be scarce a wliit less serious an 
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impediment to well-beings than the over-close neigh¬ 
bourhood was to the delights and the blessings promised 
to tliose Brethren, who dwell together in Unity/’ 

108. The execution of the Bounder’s plans for 
that Newan-Mynstre,” which lay so hear liis heart, 
was long held in check by fresli invasions of Danes 
(a.o. 893, 895, 89G), whose arrival in our land gave 
enoourageinent to their kinsmen in East Anglia, and in 
remote Northumbria, to rise again in arms. They had 
now a new chieftain, whose fierce courage vied with tlie 
valour of Alfred. But the terrible IIastikgs, though 
equal with Alfred lii bravery, was bis inferior in 
military skill. The strife, however, lasted long; it 
completely wore down the King’s declining strength; 
arrested for years the literary studies in wlu(di he so 
inucli deliglited; and probably it abridged those con¬ 
ferences about the rule and organization of the new 
Community, at the head of wiiich he designed to place 
Griaibald, whom he had brought over from the Monas¬ 
tery of St. Omer, in France, in order that English 
monks might, by his saintly example, be won o\’^er to 
aim at a higher standard in tlieir learning and literature, 
and at a purer discipline in their conventual life. Deatli 
came (901) before tliey could confer fully on these far¬ 
sighted plans, Alfred’s son and successor, Edward 
the Elder, both presided at the dedication of the Abbey, 
and gave to the Coinmiuiity their first charter. It bears 
date 900,^ but was unquestionably sealed and issued in 

1 The same date is also given by Simeon of Durham, and some other 
Chroniclers. Of the various recensiona of the Saxon Chronichf some full 
Into like error; others correctly give 1)01. 
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901; altliougli it may well have been roughly drafted in 
the former year. Some of its provisions were not defini¬ 
tively settled iinlil the assernbling of a Counoil at 
VViuchester, called by Edward. In this primary 
Charter the Abbey is said tO’ he dedi(;ated (in anticipa¬ 
tion of the actual cermaony) to the Holy Trinity. In a 
sf^eoud ind more detailed Charter of 003, it is desfuibed 
as tlie Abbey of the Holy I'riuity, of the B. Virgin 
Mary, and of St. Teter. A mark (maiicus). Qf pure 
gold was paid for each foot of the laud on which the 
Abbey was built—extending to tliree acr^s and tliree 
virgates.^ The new King was a munificent giver to the 
Coiiiuiunily, wliich he loved for his father’s sake and 
for his own. Five Ha]nj[)shire manors^ and three Wilt- 
slilre manors were among his gifts. Tpgether they are 
said to have extended to more than 27,000 acres.^"^ This 
pious and open-handed monarcli, after a (on the 
whole) very prosperous reign of twenty-four years, 
was buried at New-Minster beside his father—to share 
witli him and with St. Grimbald, the l>riital desecration 
of 1793. Edmund the Elder; his brother Eldred ; their 
t-wo cuiiously-contrasted nephews Edwy and Edgar— 
‘‘the tliOrn/' and ‘‘the rose,” of the monkish Clironiclers 


1 • • • . “pass'is uniiiacujusque Dtiiis loci emit uiio mancuBO purga- 
tissimi auri.”--Rro|>c‘^i<«o jmaci/jalii caam qmre Not urn a'difiaUum 
Monasterium. 

2 Namely. Micholdever; Abbot’s Auue; Brown-Candover; Uurley ; and 
Thorley: -the three Wilts maiwrs w'oro Craabourno (now part of the estates 
of our truly illustrious Premier- whom may God preHorve, -and the manor 
from which he derives his second peerage title); ColUngbourno; and 
Chiseldon. 

3 Taking the acre.ago of the “hide of land” according to the most ac¬ 
credited estimate. 






GRIMBALD's connection with OXFORD. JO 

—all followed in Ed'WARd’s steps, in respect of bene¬ 
ficence to Ills favourite Abbey. Collectively, they coii-^ 
verted Ids 27,000 acres Into, at least, 40,000 spreading 
out into Berkshire on the one hand, into Sussex on the 
other. 

109. Grtmrald governed the Community well and 
wisely under the Augustinian rule, but his life was 
spared for little more than three or (perhaps) four years 
after his arrival In England—and part of that brief span 
v/as speiit (ill all probability) at Oxford. Uis residence 
and influence there have been much (questioned. When 
the jiresent writer stood, not long ago, in tlie venerable 
and beautiful Crypt (beneath, the former Church of the 
University’:—St. Peter’s in the h.ast—*-whence so many 
of the brilliant lights, of tlie b(:ist days of our dear 
Anglican Mother, have slied then* soul-enkindling in¬ 
fluences,) which bears GrimbaliAs name, he felt most 
strongly, as many wiser men have felt before liim, that 
not one iota wa 3 there in view wliich, in any w’ay, 
tended to conflict with the tradition that it was under 
Grlmbald’s eye, and by his irispiratiou—or rather that 
of the Almighty Father working in and through His 
humble instiTUiient and creature—that the structure 
rose, long before the Norman Conquest; the good Monk 
hiinself intending that when God sliould be pleased to 
call liim hence, his body sliould rest in that Crypt. 

110. The event, however, was otherwise determined, 
by higher wisdom than that of St. (hmfBM.D, Tlie new 
wine did not suit tlie old bottles. Men trained in the 
rude and primitive Oxford of King Alfred’s days re¬ 
sented the introduction of foreign Scholars from I^’ance, 
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howsoever l^iilUarit their reputation and their example. 
The circumstances are sliroiided in much of dim 
obscurity. But tlie fair probaliility is that the dis- 
se?ision l)etweeii old scholars and new at Oxford may 
have been the determining cause of tlie foundation of 
tlui New-Minsfcer at Winchester. Proof is quite un¬ 
attainable. ^ 

111. The history of almost every monastic com¬ 
munity (that lived long enough to outgrow its cradle) 
alternates hetween a period of lax disci|)line, and a 
period of vigorous reform. Tlie first ^‘reformer'’ of 
New-Miiister was .EruEiavoLO, Blsliop of Winchester— 
tiic Father ol' Monks" of tlio Chroniclers. He caused 
the Henedictiiie rule to lie substituted for the Augus- 
tiniaii. 91ie impulse, liowcver, was given by Dunstan. 
And to'inake the reforni really efiective needed all the 
in(liieuc(‘ of ICiiig Edgar, backed by a Papal Bull. The 
struggle was hard, and it lasted long. Many of the 


l Tht3 p!irt:<age in Asaor’a “ Life of King Alfred of which all the MSS. 
seem now to be lost—and the one book on which this whole question hinges, 
is found in one Edition only,-^that, viz., of Twyne, “In consequence,” it 
i.s thore said, of the opposition shewn to him and his disciples by the old 
Oxonians, “ he retired himself to that Winchester Abbey »)hich had hee7i 
(ntfJy/oufuletl bi/X lyukd , . . (ad 3[onasterium WitUonienmy ah Alfretjo 
rextJi^'<fitiuUUwmyprof'v.tbtUit\ . . . quam qiiUlem bJcdedcim [D, Pelriin 

Ou:o?aV«], . . . hftni Grimholdi's i>xti iixtrat ah ipi^o f undammto de. Saxo 

xumtna cura jTcrjKtUto, in the time of Twyne there were still extant MSS. of 
Asset which contained a full account of the building of this church with stone 
brought from a well-known quarry (long since ilisused) at South Ilincksey. 
Tlvo crypt, it may be added, is in dimoni-iioo!? 36 foot by nearly 2! feet, and is 
niao foot high. It is woird-like in the solemnity of its fvspect, as well os of 
its associations. Very neiu' to St. Peter’s .stood St. Neot’s Hall, tlio earliest 
of the long list of Oxford halls. ... See Wise’s Edit, of Asset, Vita 
uFJ/nda; comp. Heanie's Collectama, xxxix. 179; and his note in Lih, AbV/., 
p. 570. The Church wjis the first built of stone in the iMi^llands, and is said 
to have attraidcd crowds of people from a groat distance to gaze at it. An 
incised figure of a dragon is still to bo seen on one of the pilkvrs. 
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AuLmstinian CanoriH had taken to themselves wives. 
Many were become habitnal absentees, and were rarely, 
if ever, in residence at New-Miiister. Tlie first successor 
of GuiivmALi) wlio left any deep mark upon his Coui- 
rnnnity was Etuei.gau, who came t;o it Irom Abingdon 
—possibly in 968, l>iit the date is doubtful,—which liad 
already won repute for learning and for discipline. But 
Etmelgar’s nurture was drawn from a more famous 
place. He was bred in that 

.... island valley of Avilion, 

Wliore fell nor hail, nor rain, nor any anow, 

Nor ever Avincl blew loudly; but it lay 
Deep-mead owed, happy, fair, with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows, crowned with Summer sea. . , 

When ETiTEnGAU wavS only a monkish neophyte at-Glas¬ 
tonbury, its Church was still venerated as that sacred 
fane which JosExni of Arimathea had founded; though 
the legends of the return of King Arthuu” had ceased 
to attract popular attention, or to find credulous 
listeners. When he left Glastonbury for Abingdon, tlie 
favourite abode of Duestan was already regarded as 
tlie truest exemplar in all England of perfected Bene¬ 
dictine holiness. 
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112. The training whicli Dunstan began at Glaston¬ 
bury was completed, on tlie same model, by Bisliop 
EriiErAVOLD at Abingdon. When his preliminary mea¬ 
sures for the reform of New-Minster seemed to him ripe 
for the crowning operation, he put Abingdon men into 
the Wintonian stalls; but left to the new Abbot the 
practical working out of his plans. The good Bishop s 
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zeiil had clothed itself in the very amplest garb of 
Cluistian firmness and energy; but the Christian meek¬ 
ness was still lacking. E'ntELGAK po.sse8sed gentleness, 
as well as re.solntiori. He had tlie soft hand, as well as 
the steel glove. The distresses of the expelled Canorrs, 
and of their long- tolerated families, could touch his 
lieart, though they had failed to touch the heart of 
ETiiEr.vvorm. In the finp resolve that perfom\ance 
should eveutually wait upon profession, they were both 
at one. Etiielgak ruled New-Mnster for about thir¬ 
teen year’s. The great Eefonner — some of whose yet 
remaining, and somewhat legendary, “memorials” the 
Writer had, some years ago, tire pleasure of examining, 
amidst the ruins of the archiepiscopal palace at Mayfield 
—who had taken him by the hand as a Novice, at 
Glastonbury, lived to consecrate Iiim as a Bishop, at 
Kelsey ; and rvas himself succeeded by him, as Primate 
ol‘ all England, in the year 988. In the Abbacy of 
New-Minster, Ethecgati was followed by Elesigh, who 
continued to hold that office during seventeen years, 
and was in turn succeeded, in 995, by BMauTWOLi). 
These two incumbencies, together rvith the next follow¬ 
ing one of Biughtmkke, covered collectively a term of 
about half-a-century -marked by much national cala¬ 
mity, and by more than one jrolitical revolution. But 
(luring all that time, the days at New-lMiiister— like 
those of the Poef.s “ Tilviaba” — went peacefully by — 

“In full enjoyment of profound repose.” 

1 The Hydo Anna].?,” in MS. Harl., MIKJCLXI., aj^reo wifch .some other 
Clironicie.^, in dating Etholgar’s Episcopate as 977. William of Malmesbury 
dates it (on Iwltor ovicloneo) in 980. 
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Canute’s gifts to tub abbey. 


It was tlie calm before 


But the repose was ominous 
the storm. 

113. It was during the Abbacy of Aenoth, or Alf- 
NOTii, the iiuinecliate successor of the last-mentioned 
Al)but Buitiimeue, that King Canctb, the Dane, gave to 
the Community tliat famous “ Golden Cross of Hyde,” 
wiiich figures so conspicuously in several incidents of 
t!ie local liistory, occurring in long subsequent times. 
He M'as a great friend to tlie Monk.s of St. Griniljald, 
and made to them many gifts. His alleged charter, 
granting to them the rich manor of Woodmancote, is 
, still occasionally shewn to such visitors of Winchester 
.College as may care to look at the College muniments; 
but its genuineness is very questionable. There is, 
I however, a.s little dordrt that the Monks field that 
manor in their day, as there is that it'is lield by the 
College now. Canute’s widow, Emma (Elfgifa-Emma, 
or Eigiva) Ibllowed liis liberal example, and among her 
gifts to the Monks was tlie head of that much-venerated 
saint and martyr, Saint Valentine.^ His festiv.al is (or 
lias been) familial; to all of us; but how it came to pass 
tliat his head (which was struck off at Eome in the-third 
century) w'as-given Ivy an English Queen, in A.u. 1041, 
to an English Abbejq tliere is no account.- - Its re¬ 
ception was the cau.se of much rejoicing, and its exhibi¬ 
tion a .source of much profit-to the possessors. , They 
were scarcely less proud of it than of their gorgeous 
processional Cross, with its great images of silver and 

1 Liher de Hyda breaks off abruptly at a.d. but the gift iff recorded 

in the Harloian MS., “ 1701,” J^efjUtrum Oartanim Ahhatw lU Hyda^ fob 10. 
It is al 5 *o told in tho Amjlo-Saxon Chronicler under a.d. 1041.' 
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gold; its numerous precious jewels; and its several 
sacred relics. 

1 14. There is no other notable incident in the Hyde 
annals till we reacli the memorable year 1066. Tlie then 
Abbot, AurNOTir IL, was the. brother of Earl Goowin, 
and tlie uncle of King Harolo. His sacred Ihnction had 
7iot, it seems, at all cooled tliat warlike ardour which 
must have been natural to a man who came of such d 
gallant strain. He chose, out of liis black-robed flock, 
the twelve Monks who were most notable for strengtli 
of thew and sinew; made them to exchange the Bene¬ 
dictine cowl for tlie Saxon helmet, and to head a sturdy 
troop of men-at-arms on the field of Hastings. The ^ 
wliole band shewed that “ their limbs were made in \ 
England;” fought most gallantly ; and fell, almost to a \ 
man, where tliey fought. They were very far from ^ 
being unmarked by the CoiK^ueror. He noted Ids ap- i 
preciation of their prowess by a grhn pleavsantry. Such 
an Abbot as Altooth, he said, '‘‘must be worth a 
barony, at the least; and twelve such monks, a manor 
apiece. And that is the penalty I will exac^t.” He did 
not fail to choose the best manors the Community held. 
Among those whicli he escheated was what is now our 
illustrious Premier, Lord Salisbury’s, manor of Cran- 
bourne, in Wilts; the manors of Andover, AVlioiwelh 
Tiansmere, llp-Warneford, and Popliam in Hants, 
on the mainland; Barton (very near to our Gracious 
Queen’s favourite summer abode), Bangbourne, and 
Merton,— all in the Isle of Wight; together with 
part of the Isle of Port^sea, and witli, at least, one fine 
Berkshire manor. In sum, the Monks of New-Miirster 
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forfeited for tlieir daring gaUantiy at Hastings, about 
(at the lowest estimate) seventeen thousand broad 
acres,1 some of them amongst the best land in the 
country, in addition to tlie rich contents of the Monastic 
treasniy at New-Minster itself. 

115. \Vlien Hufus made up his mind that, 

whereas liis father had laden the Monks of St. Peter 
“with a heavy yoke,” he would add to that yoke; and 
whereas the Conqueror had “cha.stised them with 
stripes,” he would, in his turn, “chastise them witli 
scorpionshe found a ready instrument in his infamous 
Chancellor, EADumius Flambard or Pas.se-Plambard 
(“Ralijh Pass-the-Torch”), and also a fit sub-agent in 
Robeut de Losinga, fBishop of Norwich, who Ijoiight 
the Abbacy of, New-Min.ster, by a flagrantly simoniac.-d 
contract, for his father, HEiiBERT de Losinga. Part of 
the revenues of the Abbacy were also to be given to 
the King. As so often in all days, indignation gave 
birth to poetiy—rude but incisive: 

I The Statement and Eetimates are very conflicting. Thomas Rudborno 
{Illitoria Major Wintoiiienulfif pp. 248, 249) gives an enumeration oi lands 
which loads to the estimate cited above. But recent editors of Bodsworth 
and Dugdale’s Monaftlico'u Anglkanum^ founding upin a comparison of tho 
Domesday current assessments for tho year 1086 of tho Abbey lands with 
that of the assessment in the Confessor’s reign, make such large additions as 
to raise the estimate to twenty-five thousand acres. This seems to me to bo 
a somewhat rash conclusion. Tho rules which governed these assessments 
are involved in much obscurity. On the other hand, William Ihid relented 
towards the Community of St. Peter before the date of the Survey, and may 
well have moderated its incidence. In his closing years he gave to them 
Alton and Kingsclere, and restored to them tho beloved Cross of Canute. 
Laverstoko (near Whitchurch) was not a gift from William, as is assorted in 
tho last edition of the Mmasticon; unless to restore a thing to the owners 
who had been wrongfully deprive/! of it, for a time, is to make ‘‘a gift.” 
The reign of Rufus was a cruel reign for tho Monks of St. Peter (or of “ St. 
Grimbald ”) as for so many other of Englishmen, But it was happily a brief 
reign. 
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“ Surglt in oocleala monstrum, gonito-re Losinga, 

Siirioni dimi secta, canonum virtnte resecta, 

Petie niniis tardas/na'm Simon ad ardua tcntat, 

Si pm^acns csaea, non Simon ad alta volai’ot. 

Pi’oh dolor ] Eccleaim numtiiia .vendnntur et 
Filias est praisul, jiatej’ abban:—Simon iitenpio. 

Quid non spcremus si nurniiiios “poHscdeamns ? 

Oumia niimmHs Imbet; <piid vult faeit, addit, ct aufort» 

Ros nimLs iiijurtta, nuimih jit. rrwml ('it .. . 

The first year of tlie. reign of I. (Beauelerc) 

brought relief -from this, a?? from ,mJin}^ot]ler scandals. 
Its year brought to the Monks of New-Minster the 
nieaiis of at length exchanging their . .pent-up abode 
wdthui the crowded city for a capacious and well-built 
edifice iu free air, upon its northern side, beyond the 
walls.” They chose, part of the spacious plain which 
liad long been notable to them, as a Community, for its 
share in a famous incident in the life-career either of 
Atitklstan, or else of JiTHELirED, the darling son of tlieir 
great Founder. That incident has been so overgrown 
with fabulous accretions, that its substantial verity 
came for a long interval to be wliolly, or almost wholly, 
disregarded. Often, the niueteenth-century Critic and 
the twelfth-century Monk do much more than ap¬ 
proach the Disputed Shield from opposite sides. They 
meet wdth opposed faitlis. The one believes (or affects 
to believe) that everything in earth, or sea, or sky is 
explainable” and comprehensible. The other humbly 
believes — and truly — tliat many tilings can, as this our 
mortril life, be neither explained nor comprehended. 
He believes, from liis heart, that God “resisteth the 
proud,” and ‘^giveth grace to the humble ” To the 
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Monks who, in tlie year of grace 1100, or thereabout, 
raised upon Dane-inead,” hard by Winchester, a 
spleiiclkl building for the humble service of Ahnighty 
God, and for the relief of the distresses of their fellow 
men, that meadow was the scene of a vei*y memorable 
and very pregnant combat between ‘^I)ane” and 
‘'Englishman,” in days which, by stern necessity of 
events, and under beneficent Providential dispensations, 
were marked by a real and essential antagonism in tlie 
tenth century between races which in tlie nineteenth 
century are united by the happiest of all possible alli¬ 
ances, and by the most blessed of all possible auguries. 

116. And, in truth, for that rniiclMlerided “legend” 
of Guv and Colbrand, there is evidence cpiite as con¬ 
clusive as there is for many the least controverted facts 
of our liistory. No suhsecpieiit accretion of legend — 
how large soever—can destroy tlie historical cliaracter 
of the incident itself which gave birth to the legend. 

117. Originally, Dakesmead was given to the Monks 
of New-Minster by King Etiielred, in tlie eleventh 
century, and tlierefore within twenty years of the most 
probable date of the combat itself. The grant is not 
now extant; but, in a list of benefactors, almost con- 
tempoT'ary (and of which there is a copy, made in the 
sixteenth century, in CoTroN MS., Vesp., D. ix.), it is 
described as ^^pratum quod vocatwi\ Dennemarcke, ad 
quod jacet JluviuH qui vocaiur Ithen” [Itchen]. It be- 
Ciune one of the Conqueror’s many seizures, above- 
mentioned; but was restored to the community in May, 
1281.1 

1 Be^istrumy &c., aa abo^e, in Oott* MS., Domit. xU, ff, 43, 44. 
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118. In simplest form the story of Gity of Warwick 
is this; llot'ii at Wallingford in Berksliire, he early 
distinguishes himself by liis knightly prowess, and gains 
as its reward the hand of Felicia, daughter and heiress 
of liouALT, Earl of Warwick. The marriage is Iiappy, 
but a dream soon makes a deep impression on Guy's 
mind, and induces him to make a pilgiimage to tlie 
Holy Land. He parts from Felicia, carrying with him 
her favourite ring. Notliiiig is heard of him, in Eng¬ 
land, and many years elapse. The Danes, under their 
King Anlaf, renew tlieir invasion, and advance towards 
Wiu(‘hester, bringing with them a Danish Goliah, called 
CoLBKAND, TJie King looks in vain foi* his match among 
the warriors of England; but to him also a dream is 
vouchsafed, in wliicli he is told to rise at dawn, and to 


wat(*h for a Palmer who will enter Winchester by its 
northern gate. In that Palmer he will find a David. 
The Palmer appears,— poor, hungry, careworn, and 
wayworn. He accepts the proffered combat, and slays 
the giant with liis owm axe, wliich he then dedicates to 
Gon. He tells the King that he is Guy of Warwick, 
returned from Palestine, but takes a pledge of secrecy. 
T rom Win(*hester he goes to Warwick, wliere lie lliids 
his wife, but is not recognised. He withdraws to the 
Forest of Arden, and, like ‘‘Duke Fuederick,”— 


There, ineoting with an old religions man, 
After some questions witli him, is converted— 
Both from his enterprise, and from the world. 


Ilis hermit-life lasted but nine months. Then, feeling 
the apjiroach of deatli, lie sent to Felicia the token 
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ring, as proof that his love lasted till death did part 
tlieni. 

119. The earliest versions of this popular story are 
no longer extant. The curreiit stories antedate the 
combat at Winchester by thi’owing it into the reign 
of Atuelstan; Avhereas, in all probability, it really 
occurred in that of Etiif]lrei>, the grantor to the 
Monks of New-Minster. Hie writers confound two 
distinct Anlafs, whose dates differ b} almost seventy 
years. Tlie battle and its decorative adjuncts are most 

set forth in the French metrical romance Gity de 
Warewtke in tlie French prose romance Guy de 
Warrewik ;'^—in Chnmicon Abbutiw de Eoesham; in John 
Lydgate’s Gvy de Warwik; m Jolm Lane’s Corrected 
llistorie oj Sir Gwy^ Earle of Wf%rwick^ mrnamed the 
Ileremite^^ which is the more memorable for having a 
commendatory sonnet by tlie Elder John Mii/ion, father 
of the author ol Paradise Lost, It is told, also, by the 
English Chronicler KjNiGiiTON (a.d. 1366?), and, also, 
by the anon3rn70us autlior of tlie partially-lost 01ii\>- 
nicle, De gestis Regum Westsaxommi^ of wdiich the only 
now known passages occur, as (quotations, in Loid 
Macclesfield’s MS., Liber de ITydad The English 
metrical r(>irnMnce of Guy is only a recension of tlie 
French one. 

120. The late Mr. K, B. Woodward, author of the 

1 MS. Harl., 3775, ff. 15-26 (oiid of 13fli century). 

2 MS. Royal, 15 E. vi. If. 227, seqq. (IStli century). 

3 MS. Lansd., 699, fiT. 18*27 (15tli century). This MS. formerly belong¬ 
ing to that chartning poet, William Browne, author of BHtannia'fs FodtoraJAi, 

4 MS. Bari., 624.3. 

5 Published in the Rolls series of English Chronicles. 
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earlier portion of the most recent ^^J/istory of Ifamp- 
.shiref was so deeply imbued with the ‘‘modern spirit/' 
“‘as to write tlnis scornfully of the story of Gur and 
liuaiAJxiKix. CouBHANi):—“ The only foundaMon for this legend . . . 
is the original naiiie of the spot selected [m*] . . 
Denemede^ wliich signifies no more than the meadow in 
the valley.” . . And he goes on to add, more strangely 
still, . . “Li tlie reign of John, and long afterwards, 

. . LDenemede] . . ivas a surname in Winchester^ 

Ilow (liflerent, and liow much wiser, the well-weighed 
words of a long prior Hampsliire liistoriaii, pious and 
worthy Dr, John Milner (words written about ninety 
years ago): . . . ‘‘To reject the groundwork of a 

history, which is founded on so many ancient records, 
and supported hy immemorial tradition^ . , , and 

by a great num))er of monuments still existing, or that 
existed iiiitii of late, savours of absolute scepticism.”^ 

121. It was under the immediate rule of an Abbot 
Grx)FEUEV I. (llOG-1129), and under the episcopal 
government of William Gmi’AiiD, tluice, Tiord Chancellor 
of England, that the Monks of St. Peter and St. Grim- 
b:ild moved from New-Winster to Hyde. The soil was 
soft and springy. Much of it, indeed, was a natural 
water-meadow. But monkish architects were skilful 
architects. They knew how to build and to plant, as 
well as how to govern and to bless. They brought from 
a great distance a vast mass of clay, and laid ity to the 
depth of four feet, over all parts of the site that were 
treaciierous or doubtful. And, when they had got a 

1 Milner; Hi^ory of irincheftier, I. 145. 
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good fouiuliitlon, not, much inferior to “concrete”- 
bea.ten down—they huilt solidly and slowly; as 
who build 

“Not for an age, but for all time,” 

.if lire and sword (H.V.) permit. 

122. In, the year 1110, they marched in grand pro¬ 
cession from the old lioine to tlie new. They bore with 
them the Cross of Canute, and the remains, far more 
precious,, of tlieir great Founder, with their otlier relics, 
iiie body of King Atfuet) lay undisturbed, even 
amidst all the desecrations, sacrileges, and the friglitful 
scandals, which disgraced, under IIenky VIU., our 
Reformation,—to be at last tmd most unhappily “rooted 
np,”. for the better accommodation of Ilampsldre felons, 
at the close of the eighteenth century. 

123. The new Abbey itself—so lavislily and so firmly 
built—was burnt to the ground in the Civil War be¬ 
tween the Empress Maud and King Steitikn, daring the 
famou.s siege of Winchester (a.d. IITO). Abbot 
Geoffrey', before w'bom the long file of MorJes had 
carried their treasures in 1110, fimshed his course, and 
entered into his rest in 1123;—Ills immediate successor 
died in 1135. Then followed a long interregnum dixring 
the stormy times of Stephen. It w'as marked by a 
curious and eventful episode of cpiarrel between tlie 
Monks and tbeir new Bishop, Henry of Blois, the King’s 
brother. 

124. The memorable fire at Westminster, in 1731, 
which destroyed so large a portion of those precious 
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108 GEOSTERAL INTRODUCTION. 

MSS. collected by Sir Eobert Cooton— the remiiaiit of 
which proved to be, in the is.sue, the real groundwork 
of our National Muaeuin — was, in a special sense, 
unfortunate for the materials of Winchester History. 
Of many memorable records which then perished 
(whollj", or in part), although the MSS. themselves 
were unique, their suliject-matter was, in many cases, 
abundantly illustrated elsewhere by other originf.il 
documents. The destroyed Cotton MS. Vitellius, 
E. xii., contained, 1 think, some valuable matter not 
elsewliere on record; but one interesting memorial in 
that volume, entitled Destriictio Monasteni de Ilidd^ had 
fortunately been transcribed by the careful hand of Sir 
William Dugdaue, almost eighty years before the Cot¬ 
tonian fire. In tliat contemporaiy account, an indignant 
member of the Hyde Community expressly charges 
Bishop IlENRy of Blois as being, individually, the author 
of their own like but more fatal calamity, six hundred 
years earlier (a.d. 1140). Long before it occurred, the 
Monks had l)een on the worst of terms with their 
Prelate, as, indeed, it liad been their ill fortune to live 
very uncomfortably, also, with liis immediate and peace- 
loving predecessor, Bishop William GifExUid (llOG- 
1129), with whom one cause of quarrel lay in the fact 
that wliilst lie loved poinji and ceremony better than 
ease and quiet, too many of the Winchester Monks 
of the period, seem to have loved ease before almost 
all things else. Bishop Giefard, for an example, 
insisted on being himseli' attended in Winchester 
Cathedral, at the great Festivals of the Church, 
by the whole Hyde Community, duly robed, as well as 
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by the whole of the St. Swithun’s Monks. If any other 
Ih’elate officiated, in his stead, he was content that ten 
Hyde celibates should represent the Fraternity. The 
men of St. Grimbald contented themselves with a stroiiff 
protest against tlie vanity of so much state in things 
sacred and ec-clesiastical. Those of St. Swithun were 
angrier and more demonstrative. Their llishop had 
diminished tlteir funds, whilst increasing their attend¬ 
ances. On one occasion they shewed their discontent 
by meeting barefoot, with their processional crosses 
reversed, and by inarching round their cloisters from 
West to East, thus reversing the use of the Church. 
Protests of that sort, however, were but as lovers’ 
quarrels, compared with the long and bitter conflict 
between the Hyde ecclesiastics and G]n‘’AHn’s proud 
and turbulent successor, Henry of Blois (1129-1171). 

125. That ambitious Prelate had been a powerful 
instrument of his brother Stephen’s elevation to the 
throne. Hut the ties of duty which bound him to the 
Church were far stronger than the ties which bound hirti 
to King Stej’Hen, who had vaiidy thought to make him 
subservient in all things. ^Vhen the new monarch 
attacked Bisliop Roger of Salisbury, and Bishop Alex¬ 
ander of Lincoln, their episcopal brother at Winchester 
shewed unmistakably that to be a Churchman, through 
and through, was his primary .sen.se of liis duty to 
God. And he was now a Papal Legate, as well as 
Bishop of Winchester. His loyalty to tlie Church 
was soon to raise him to the Cardinalate. The imme¬ 
diate cause of quarrel with the King wa,s the same as 
BECKET’e with Stephen’s suoces.sor. 
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126. Bishop Henry, like Arclihisliop Thom.vs, 
contended that Prelates must be tried, for alleged 
offences, by the Pope, not by the King. When 
the Empress Ma'I’IV.ua landed in England, slie was 
receive*! by the Bishop of Winchester, —at first as 
the repre.sentative of her brotliev’s presumably chival¬ 
rous courtesy to u competitor; but soon after — as the 
avowed ally and trusted counsellor of the Empress- 
Queen, agaiust the now by her imprisoned King. All 
the Monks of the conjoined Wiucliester Cojunuinities, 
and. with them the very Kuna — for th.e first time on 
record—of St. Mary’s, escorted Stephen’s powerful 
rival i7ito Winchester. “ Molde, the good Queen,” of 
the funei-al tablet, was then certainly ^‘Mot.oe, the 
proud” one. But tlie state of pride and splendour was 
shoit-lived. M.atii.oa’s prosperity lasted but five 
mouths. Her coronation Avith great pomp in onr 
beautiful Gathedi-al, was soon followed by her impri.son- 
ment, iir turn, at, the same hand as that which had 
placed the sceptre of St. Edward in hers, and which had 
gi\'en her Avhat remained of the treasure of Henry I. 
A iAeaceful Monk, AAith keen observant eyes under his 
cowl, looked on at botli incidents, and has left us a 
vivid pici\ire of wli.at he saAv.i 

127. The March Coronation was followed by the 
August Siege. BishoiA Henry gave a great banquet in 
Woh’esey Castle, and t ried hard, .when the Avine-cup 
had gone round freely, to make his guests dtwlare for 
Iris brother. A a\ arlike Mayor^ of Wiucliester helped, 


1 Wlllmm of Malmesbury, In his famons Chronicle. 

2 Then (Killed “ Provost.'’ 





mainly, to balk him, by slipping out unobserved, and ,„t3.oct'oh. 
securing Winchester Castle for Matilda, The Prelate (,„* vn- 
had already fortified Wolvesey,—for the strengthening 
and relief of which another MATmoA (Stkitien’s French 
wife) sent in an army, chiefiy of Flemings. Put the 
mercenaries were far more anxious to make booty, than 
to serve the King’s cause. Tliey plundered the. city, 
whilst its Bishop threw fire-balls into the most populous 
(juarter. Hyde Aljbey was wholly destroyed; its famous 
Cross,—with its library,-—its Scriptorium,^—and its (still 
more richly furrfi.shed) Sacristy. The Treasuiy had 
been pretty well depleted, long before the siege. Henky 
had kept the Abbacy in his own episcopal hands., for 
five years and a half before its destruction occurred, and 
he still retained it for a year thereafter. Three Imndred , 
pouiuls a year out of its revenues he had applied to the 
promotion—not, certainly, of personal profit,, or of 
luxury in living, but—of his schemes of ambition, and 
especially of his persistent effort to transfer the Abbacy 
into a (suffragan) Bishopric, and to make the See of 
Winchester Archiepiscopal and Metropolitan. 

128. From twenty to thirty churches;^—the vener¬ 
able Nunnery of St. Mary;—many almost palatial 
residences;—many precious monuments of Anglo-Saxon 
times;—shared in the destnugion which befel the illus¬ 
trious foundation of King Alfred, and of his beloved 
friend GKiJiBALr). ft was due to the humane feelings 
and the luety of Egbert, Earl of Gloucester (Eobeut 

1 Some of the Chroniclers go so far as to say tliat /or/y churches were 
destroyed; but it is doubtful if the whole number of Winchester cliurchcs 
exceeded forty, in the aggregate; and it is needless to say that some of the 
churches of King Stephen's day exist at this day. 
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Consul,” son of Henry I.) that St. S^ lthun’s Priory 
(now the Cathedj-al) escaped a like liite. 

129. The last and crowning drop of hunuliatiou in 
the l)itter cnp of the Monks of St. GrimbaJd---we must 
not say the crowning drop of “sorrow/' for the constant 
sight of the “ashes” of their Golden Cross, in their days 
of poverty, would needs have reminded the Moi>ks of 
their Golden Days under King CANirm, after Ids 
penitence—• 

Nesw^nn maggior doloro cho di ricorciarae 
Dal tempo felico, nella mmria^ 

—came to them when the siege was over.^ When the 
many sufTerers by its numerous ('calamities w’ore groping 
amidst the ruins, for such salvage as they could scrape 
together, the celibates found that their oavix salvage w^^s 
considerable. Sixty pounds' w^eight of silver; fifteen 
pounds’ weight of gold; three diadems, adorned with 
l)recious stones; two silver patens, gilt; two golden 
images, of the Blessed Virgin, and of her faithful pro¬ 
tector St. John ; twro Amry gorgeous “ Saloinonie layers”^ 
(called “Salomonic,” as being fashioned after the pattern 
of the great layers, in the Holy Temple “on the 
Mount ); a fine silver vase, for holy water, given, like 
the Cross, bi' King Canute; witli censers, crucifixes, 
and relics innumerable, figure, at much greater length 

1 if Henry Knighton B account bo a<3oeptod, tho raising of tho siego was 
ha8t<3nea by the romantic escape of the Empress Matilda, in a leaden coffin, 
out of tho Castle. Knighton gives this incident in his Df, Evtntibm xinfjltm, 
ii.; apiid Twysdeni ScriiHoi'es (fectm, col. 2,W. 

2 One of these, the Bishop, say his indicters, stripped entirely of itv gold 
and gems. It it fair to romomber, throughout this x>art of our story, that it 
is told, substantially, njwn tho faith of his bittor opponents. But there is 
also substantial corroboration from outsiders. 
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than in this epitome, in tlie long indictment wLiicli the 
Hyde Community sent against their Biwshop, first to the 
King, in his Council; then, to St. BEiiNAjiii) of Clairvaiix, 
the universal judge of ecclesiastical controversies in tlie 
twelfth century; finally, to the Pope. Their plaints and 
charges included spoliations of their estates, in respect 
of which they alleged that tlieir lovsses amounted to tlie 
enormous sum, for that day, of £4,862 sterling. But 
these suits dragged on wearily during almost twenty 
years. And the losses were embittered by domestic 
quarrel. The dissatisfaction of the Community with 
their Abbots Hugh de Lkns (1142-1151), as well as witli 
their Bishop, combined witli other incidents in the an¬ 
nals of tliat period, make an empdrer to tlnnk tliat, 
])roba,bly, the Monks were refractory under a reforming 
Head, who had abundant jirstification for his endeavour 
to enforce better discipline tliaii he found to exist when 
he entered upon his olfice. A deputation, howmver, 
went to Koine, and obtained a Brief for his deposition. 
He w^as succeeded by Selid, or Salidus, wiiose rule en¬ 
dured until 1171. It w^as under this Abbot that the 
restored Library made progress, and that the Scrip¬ 
torium (as it seems) became busy. Ten copies of the 
Holy Gospels w^ere wuitten by good scribes. But 
reviving literary zeal (on but a slender scale) was 
checked by the poverty induced in tlie years of political 
strife.^ As late as 1311, proof occurs that part of the 

1 DeAirudio Monasteni de Ifidd f^apud Monanticon Anfjlkcmumy edit- 1682, 
p. 210, col. 2; comp. Damna qme fecit Ue^iricns Epieco'/rus ... in MS. 
Hail. 1761, f. 3. Also, AnveUes Ecdemv, Wintonienm^ in MS. Cott., Domit. 
A. xiii. fol. 32 (Dr. Luard’s admirable printed Edit,, p. 55). Much of this 
account, however, is based on William of Malmesbury’.s. Comp. Sir Thomas 
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Abbey was still in rains. At tliat time Bishop TIei\ry 
WoRELOCKE directed the making of collections for the 
' work of restoration at Hyde, throughont his va.st 
diocese.^ 

130. The year. 1171 witnessed the death alike of 
Abbot Sexid and of Bishop Henby of Bk>i.s. Tliere are 
no very notable incidents in the annals of the year im¬ 
mediately succeeding. John, who had pi-evionsly, it is 
said, presided over the great Priory of Gluny, ruled 
Hyde for the almost unexampled period of forty-two 
years, and ruled with vigour. Under him (as it became 
a Monk of the illustrious hterary Community of Cluny) 
the Library grew. His ride was peaceful, save for a 
sudden outbreak of violence, at a Very unseasonable 
time. Very riotous proceedings disturbed the Com¬ 
munity on a night—tliat of “ the Seven Holy Sleepers”" 
which ought to liave been specially calm. The fullest 
account is given by a St. Svvithun’s annalist, wlio per¬ 
haps made the most he could of his story—against liis 
next neighbours.'* 

131. The tliirteenth century was chiefly marked in 
the annals of Hyde by a sharp quanel between tlie 
servants of its Abbot and those—chiefly foreigners— 
who came thither in the retinue (an unusually large 
one) of Otho, the? Papal Legate, who in 12(i7 kept his 

Hoi'dy’s Kdit. of Hidorict Novella, § 50, There is a fine representation of tbo 
groat Cross in Strutt's Marcnf>r,i aiv.l CuAfoms, vol. I., plate 28. 

1 As to tlie ro-construction of the Abbey Church, me Rudborno, llUeyria 
J/'eyor, p. 802. 

2 Hegvifrum Jlennci de Wodelock, &;c., MS. in Epi^c. .Registry at Win¬ 
chester, fo. 105. 

3 July 27th, 1201. 

4 Seo Cott. MS., Doinit. A.B., folio I, verso (Liiard, p. 77). 
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Christmas with Abbot William, of Worcester. It was 
kept too coMvivially, and led to the imposition of a 
Papal interdict for four weeks of 1268. The Alibey 
never reco^'ered thoroughly from the sfioliatioiis of the 
preceding century. E-vactly in the middle of tlie four¬ 
teenth century it sank so greatly into penury, that the 
estates were tempoi'arily surrendered into the hands of 
William de Eutnodon, Pisliop of Winchestei', and .Lord 
Chancellor of England, an able Prelate and Statesman, 
who so adnuiust(;rcd them as to restore the Conmnmity 
to sometliing like competent means of livelihood. lint it 
rose from its ruins only slowly; to enjoy a biief period 
of well-being,—quickly followed by the covetousness, 
the rapacities, and the scandalous sacrileges which 
marked the reign, of Henuy the Eiglith. I will venture 
to say,—after no brief terra of research amongst the Mo¬ 
nastic Eecords of the “Court of Augmentations” (now in 
the Polls House), and amongst tlie vast correspondence 
of Thomas Ckomvvell (Earl of Essex) ivitli liis satellites 
of the Dissolution days, that but few Monasteries in all 
•England give, by tlieir subsisting records, a more 
striking illustration of the fraud, the crapulence, and 
the reckless violence, by whicli the Dissolution was 
effected, than do the records, in that day of turmoil, 
of the Abbey of Hyde.* 

132. Up to this date (1352) the most distinguished 
writer in the younger of the Winchester Communities 
was John, of Hyde, who seems to have exerted a 

1 In the foregoing pages I have abridged portionw of my Preface to TJhtr 
(h Hyda, as edited in In relation to the story of “ Guy of Warwick,'’ 

I am much indebted to Mr. II. L. I>. Ward’s excellent Catalogue of M8. 
Romances in tho British Museum (1883). 
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imnowmoN. ^terarj influence upon Ilia brethren, second only to that 
oitAra^ vu- learned cluster of Continental tnonks gatliered 
together by St. Ghimbali), when the Comnuuuty of the 
iIiuTbI'™" Nkw-Minsteu was in its cradle. And the literary in¬ 
fluence so exerted at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century seems to have been almost as brief, in its 
duration, as was the like Grimbaldian influence, at the 
beginning of the tenth. John, of Hyde,—one of tlie 
six Ilanipslilre writers selected by Fuller, ^ when sur¬ 
veying tlie incidents of a period reaching over seven 
centuries, as pre-eminent over all others—gave* a re¬ 
newed impulse to the growth of the Hyde library, and 
to the labours of the Scriptorium. He also wrote the 
History of his Abbey.^ Hut that Community, though 
it did its fair sjiell of religious, social, and political 
work, in its day, and though it administered a princely 
Christian charity, was not destined to be a s})ecially 
literary Community, in the later periods of its existence. 

133. The interval between the temporary .surrender 
to Bishop Edingdon, and the final Dissolution of Monas¬ 
teries in England, is an interval of a hundred and eighty 
eventful years. But the monastic annals at Winchester, 
during that long term, are comparatively fpiiet. The 
Community recovered a fair measure of temporal pro- 
s])erity. In the early days of the great Statesman and 
Prelate, William ofWykeham, it incurred liis occasional 
censure for certain minor neglects of duty; in his closing 
day.s, it won his conspicuous praise; and every member 
of the Hyde Abbey, from highest to lowest, shared in 


1 IVorlhie-t (Abrulged Edition of 10S4) p. 220. 

2 A work lost, ftpparontly, in the turmoil of tlio Pisaolution, 
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his testamentary bounty.Tlien, again, there wa.s a „„.,i„n„CTioN. 
new period of decadence; soon to be followed by Chaptek Vlt— 
punishment which far transcended the fault. SKMTATIVK 

134. In the long line of Abbots ol Hyde during this Li*uAKii'ii. 
term of a hundred and eighty years—-one eighth of 
which term alone, saw six successive Abbots in office, 

so rapid was their mortality—two men stand out 
saliently:—Nicholas Strode, early in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury ; Jolm Salcot, early in the sixteenth. 

135. Strode took a conspicuous part in several of 
the Parliaments of the distracted reign of Henry VI. 

He exerted an important influence upon the government 
of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, as Protector of the 
Eeahn. He governed his Abbey with skill and firmness, 
at a critical and trying time. Its recovery from almost 
ruin was necessarily slow; but it would have been 
slower still had not the Winchester Monasteries been 
governed with more wisdom than, in some respects, 
were the Winchester Citizens. For almost a century 
the decay of the town was as thougli the pl.ague was 
constantly overshadovung it. Hie annalists tell, in that 
century, of the decay of one thousand and seventy 
households. Many churches were utterly deserted, and 
fell into ruins. It is a note of the time—and certainly 
not a note of its unwisdom—that the City Magistrates 
took special pains to keep up the wonted pageantry, 
upon certain great Festivals. 

136. Saxcot was a man of still more conspicuous 

1 See Wykohom’B Will as printed by Dr. Lowth, in an Appendix to his 
excellent Life of the great Prelate and Benefactor. 
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™n Strode. But lie made a far worse use 

Ilis one aini in the world was tliat he liimself 
miglit “get on’’ in it. And he had his reward, in his 
success. 

137. The Chapter in which he was elected as Abbot 
of Hyde was opened in Januaiy, 1530. SAr.coT was 
the candidate of Wolsey, whovse faculties like his for¬ 
tunes were then fast feeling— 

“Like a bright exhalation in the evening; 

No man to see him more.” 

The great Cardinal, in all probaliility, knew Salcot but 
slightly. Had he known him well, he, witli his owJi 
great ])lans for posterity still cherished, though 
cherished amidst fears, would not liave fostered a man 
engrossed with “ Self-Help.” 

138. The main cause of Salcot’s success was, that 
every kind of Coui't influence Avas exerted in lus ftiAniur. 
CuoMAVELL and Cromweli/s satellites supjiorted his can¬ 
didature. The election excited the town largely. Day 
after day, crowds of Wintouians besieged the cloisters, 
to learn the progress of tlie contest, wdiicfli occupied 
almost a moiitli. At last (February 22nd) a monk, 
standing on the steps of the Cliapter-IIouse, announced 
to the citizens assembled in the Cloister that John 
SiVLOOT-- already Abbot of St. Bennet-Hulme—Avas 
Al)bot of Hyde. 

139. The mere fact of such a gathering, and of such 
an aunouiicemeut, of itself opens a vista into the occa¬ 
sional falsity—to say the least—of many current stories 
about the state of Eiighsh Monaclusm when it fell. 
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Assuredl)'- it was not enmity to townsmen and to tlieir 
well-being; or the corruption of worldlings; or die chaiteT vn- 
lustful gratifications of vSelf-love, seen by ihose 
assembled crowds in former Abbots, as their domi- 
nant passions and characteristics, wliich made tlie 
Wintoniaus of 1530 so eager to congratulate a new 
Abbot. They must have found, often, in an Abbot of 
Hjrde, a friend and a benefactoi'. Of Salcot, person¬ 
ally, they could know nothing, save by hearsay. . 

140. Henut VIIT., liowever, knew the man well. 

Very soon after Salcox’s election, the King writes to his 
Ambassador at Eome (by way of enforcing his desire 
that the Pope should commit “to certain abbots” the 
decision of the case of Queen Kathakine of Aragon);— 

“ The Abbot of Hyde is a. great Clerk, and singularly 
learned in DivinityT That famous C[uestion of divorc-e- 
law was to be disposed of differently. But Salcot 
found many occasions of service. Give him a Bishop¬ 
ric, and he would yield not alone the Abbacy but the 
Abbey. His nature and his conscience were of kin to 
the nature and the conscience of the Thomas CitOMWELLS 
and the Thomas Wuiotuesleys, of the period. And his 
rise in the world was akin to theirs. 

141. Whilst Salcot still held his Abbacy, Heney 
made him Bi.shoj) of Bangor. As Bishop-Abbot, he 
began by relaxing the rule, and by impoverishing the 
Monks,—by degrees. Thomas Wuiothesley —eventu¬ 
ally Lord High Chancellor of England, and Earl of 
Southampjton—took his first share in the plunder of 
Hyde at the very moment when the Abbot of Hyde (in 
comniendam) became a Bishop. 
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NxlXtKM. 142. I have seen and read Cromwi^ll’s first orders 
uAi-^’vji -‘‘regidating’'’the Abbey, written in his own hand.'^ 
are skilful steps towards its destruction in coii- 
venieiit season. They plan systematically the “soften¬ 
ing’^ of the Monks by extended leave of absence for 
recreation; they provide for various diversions of the 
Abbey revenues—even to payment of persoiivs residing 
ill foreign Universities “ for purposes of study.” A"ery 
soon afterwards, Wriotiiesley^ appears again on tlie 
Winchester stage, with some colleague»s. They set 
speedily to work at the spoliation of the Oathedral- 
Abbey first: “This morning,”—so they write to Crom¬ 
well (Se])t., 1538,)—“we made an end of the Shrine, 

here at Winchester.. The silver thereof 

will amoimt to near 2000 marks .. Goimr 

o 

to our beds-ward, we viewed the Altar, ivhich wp 

purpose to bring ivith us . . Which 

done, we intend, lioth at Hyde and at St. Mary’s, 
to sweep away all the rotten hones that he called ‘lielu’S^^ 
lest it should he thought that we came in ore for the 
Treasure^ than for voiding the abominations of Idolatry 
Tliis picture, drawn by bis own hand, of a man soon to 
be seated in the marble chair of Sir Thomas More as 

1 They arc in MS. Cott. “ Cleo£jafra,” E. iv. (Brit. Museum). 

2 W I'iothevley was of a stock who for several generations were members 
of the Heralds’ College. Hia grandfather had been “ Gabter” in the reign 
of Edward IV ; his fatlicr, “ Norrov.” He himself was bred in tliat College, 
but left it to seek his foitunes in an Inn of Court. He had travelled in Ger¬ 
many, and theiy hfwi seen the Princess Anne of Cleves. Her personal charms 
were, in Ids opinion, few, and he communicated that impression to the King, 
whil.sfc negotiations for the marriage were still immature. Henry, it is said, 
felt a rueful sort of gratitude to Wriothesley—afterwards. 

CromiceU Gorreap.^ now in the Rolls House, forming Chapter H<ymi 
i?ecw'd.s, Bundle ‘B.’” 
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liOrd High Clianeellor of England, spending tlie 


^ ^ '*ini ‘ill A L 

INTHODCrC.'TH'N. 

hours” of morning, along with a miscellaneous band yjj 

THIlflE llliPRE- 
BK.VTATIVK 

Benedictine 
Libraiueb. 


followers, in furtively hacking and hewing at Altars and 
Shrines, in order to despoil them of their jewels, gold¬ 
smith’s work, and silver plate ;—-for the better '■'■Reforma- 
tvm of Religion,” opens another and an instructive vista 
behind the scenes. 

143. The Monastic Libraries and Scriptoria fared no 
better than did the Church and the Altar. Some of the 
books—and especially the Biblical ones—in both Ab¬ 
beys—were splendidly bound. In the Library of St. 
Swithuns there was a copy of tlie Gospels, written in 
golden uncials, whicji was solidly plated with gold. 
This was “presented” to Cromweix. A large portion 
of both Libraries was utteidy destroyed, scattered 
abroad, or wasted. 

144. The buildings of Hyde Abbey, with all their 
appurtenances, were given to Wkiotheslky, and all the 
ground they covered was granted to him upon lease. 
He ptdled down the Abbey with great rapidity, and sold 
its materials, Many of its richest manors were granted 
to him in fee. When he had made all he could of the 
Abbatial buildings of Hyde, and had stripped St. 
Swithun’s itself of much of its rich furniture and 
fittings, the site of the former passed to Eichard 
Bethell. In Elizabeth’s reign, the place was visited, 
in company, by William Camden and by Sir Eobert 
Cotton. “ In this once stately Church,” wrote Camden, 
“was buried the illustrious Ai-Fred, with many more 
Saxon Kings and Bishojis. At present, the hare site 
remains, deformed with heaps of ruins, daily dug up 


/ 


\ 
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to burn into lime." After Oamden’h time, the very fact 
oiiAi'CKu bones of Alfkeo lay there seein.s to have passer! 

out of memory. ILhvo Immli-ed and fifty years after the 
i!KNBi>i,TrmE (]estruetion, it was .still pu-ssible to trace out the main 


LiimAititui. 


foluidations of the Abbey, and of the great Church. 
All else was mere guess-work. But it was certain that 
Simmrhere^ within that limit, precious deposits-—“pre- 
cimis’’ from quite another point of view than that of 
Ijord Chancellor WurOTiiusLEY—still lay buried. In the 
ye<ar 1788 the Magistrates of Hampshire purchased, 
fri)m tile then representative in title of the Grantee, the 
site of the Abbey wherein was buried King .Aj.FfaoD, to 
make of it a County “ Bridewell,” for the reception of 
misdemeanants and of felons. The gentle and vener¬ 
able Milner, the historian and the illustrator of our 
count}', stood ])y, watcliiug this desecration with grief, 
but with no ])ower to intervene; ‘^At almost eveiy 
vStroke of the mattock,” he lias recorded, . . ‘‘some 

ancient sepuldire or other was violated, the venerable 
contents of which were treated with marked in¬ 
dignity.” ^. 


145. But there was another bystander,^ who had 
more frequent and more minute opportunities to observe 
what went ou from day to day. He lias left it on record 
—through Mr. Henry Howakd— that many stone coffins 

1 Milnek : Iflit, of )Vmche.'iU}\ i. 227. 

2 A clork of tho works totho Contmetal's, who aubsequoutly narrated hia 
obHcrvatinn« to Mr. Henry Howard of Corby—a scion of the illustrious House 
of Norfolk and Arundel. What was told to Mr. Howard, sorao years after 
J 78S, at Hyde—near to which ho was then living in quarters with hi.v Rogi- 

I inont—led him to make extensive researches, tho eubBtiince of which he 
\ communicated to his brethren of tlie Society of Antiipiaries. They wore 
\ aftoiwarda printed in the Archmdooia (1798), under the title: Bnquirits 
concamiKi/ the Tomb qf Kimj Alfred ul Ht/dt Ahhey (yol. xiii., pp. 309-312). 
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were fuujul as the excavations proceeded — the 1.)Oiies 
within wlvich were tossed hito heaps of riihhish; some 
of the cofTius being turned into water-troughs - in ex¬ 
act anticipatoiy parallelism with the proceediugs of 
some of our Eailway Companies when invading con¬ 
secrated Church-Yards almost a century later. Patens, 
chalices, and rings were also found—to be converted 
into cash as opportunity offered. 

14G. A rude diagram will enable the reader to 
understand the matter better than would a host of 
additional words; — 
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147. The Eeader, on glancing at this roiigli diagram, 
will perceive that, from the general contour of the clay- 
covered space d d. d wliich indicates the site of the 
Great Churcli of Hyde, the spot marked {a) occupies 
the i}osilion where its lEgli Altar might reasonably be 
looked for. Precisely at that spot various fragments of 
marble columns were found. At {a) tliree coflins 
—and oidy tliree—were disinterred. These were of 
a markedly superior kind to the coffins found at b h 
I h and elsewhere. Of these, most had been interred 
outside of the Churcli. It can be matter only of con¬ 
jecture that the coffins found at (a) were those of King 
Alfkko, of Ealswytii, and of King Edward the Elder; 
but the conjecture has all fair presumptions of proba¬ 
bility in its favour. The decayed lead of the largest of 
these coffins was sold as “old metal” for two guineas. 
Probably a record of this sale might be found still in 
the County Finance Books. 

148. Many fragments of sculpture from Hyde Abbey 
may still be seen built into neighbouring Avails,^ --as 
William Cole saw them in 1723, and as they were seen 
by the present writer in 1865; but every jiassing winter 
helps to deface them. Other fragments were carried 
l3y Mr. Howard into Cumberland, and are carefully 
preserved at Corby Castle. 

141). The heirs of liichard Bethell, reversionary 
grantee of the site, in 1538, received in 1788, a 
certain sum of C()mjmisation--moiiey^ out of the Comity 
Eates. The obtainment of leases of the estates of the 

1 Of 8omo of thoao the Reader may see engravings in John Carter’s 
'tecxm&ns of AncieiU Sculpture o,iul Painliuj in EnglatuL 
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Church had been raised by Henry VIII., and by 
Elizabeth, to the dignity of a science, requiring close 
attention, but rewarding its students on a princely 
scale. Grafts from that characteristically Tudor tree 
liave not j^et ceased to bear fruit amongst us. 

150. John Leland, the laliorious searcher into the 
remnants of the Monastic Libraries, made his literary 
tour in 1589, and subseipient years. He was at Win¬ 
chester in the lirst-named year; the very next year, 
therefore, after the destruction of Hyde and the spolia¬ 
tion of St. Swithun. So effectually had W riothesley 
performed his self-chosen task, that the Antiquary had 
nothing to record of the former, save only; “In this 
suburb stood the groat Abbey of Hyde.” He found a 
few torn fragments of its Library. 

151. Of the printed portion of Winchester Cathe¬ 
dral Library, as we now see it, nearh' all came by the 
beqtiest of George Morley, Bishop of Wincliester, in 
the seventeenth century (1662 to 1684), to his Chapter. 
Although he held the See for more than twenty years, 
his liberality and jiublic forethought were so great that 
he almost verified Charles the Second’s prophecy to 
him on his elevation:—“ Yon will never be the richer 
for it.” The visitor is sometimes shewn, in the original 
manuscript catalogue of the Collection, the record of 
its gift in 1682, two years before the bequest took full 
effect by the testator’s death. The volume is described 
as a “ CatSogue of all the books in his Lordship’s 
“Librarj’, bequeathed by his Will to the Cathedral of 
“the Holy Trinity of Winchester, and which the longer 
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lived, he declared l'>y liis letter, should be the more 
fewer/’ The books thus bequeathed 
to occupy the vsaine cases—forty in luuuber 
I'lTuAKiKr*' wliicli eoiitahied them in the ]3isliop’s |)alaee. 

Tlie scries of lhbles“-*“as respects both texts and 
\'ersioaH— is a very noble one; and there is a good 
assemblage of works on British History, as well as on 
the General History of tlie Ohurcli. Many, also, of 
ly.aak W^r/roN’s books are here, and not a few of them 
are enriched with his Jiotes or autograph. Tlie bulk of 
his Library was bequeathed to his daughter, the wife of 
rrcberulary Hawkins, by whose bequest tliey — iu pur¬ 
suance, 1 doubt not, of tlie understanding between 
T(istator and Legatee- -came eventually to the Cliapter. 
The total rmndier of volumes is about 3,800. The 
liberality of access is most exemplary. I have myself 
profited by it very many times during more than 
twenty years. I have been permitted to borrow, as 
well as to read. The like free access I have found in 
several other Cathedral Libraries. 

152. Amongst tiio manuscripts may be particularized 
a fine Biblical Codex,- the Latin Vulgate, on vellum,— 
with miniatures whicli appear to be of the twelfth 
century. This MS. is in three large folio volumes; is 
written in two columns, and in a strong miiiUvScule 
letter. The ornamentation is of beautiful design, of 
rich and well graduated colouring, and usually of deli¬ 
cate execntioTi. Towards tlie end of the work, the 
\ pictures are unfinished; and tliroughouf‘iJfuccur; here 
' and tliere, too many indications of the old Vergers’ 
alnise, in the elision of illuminated initials, by way of 
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gift to visitors—for a consideration, 
still a noble one. 


But the MS. i.s 


X 


153. Bi.sliop Mohley was in all respects an lionour 
to the See, already so illustrious'in the rule of Prelates 
such as WYKEIIA^f, Wainkleet, Fox, and j\j^drbwes. 
Mdrley, like Wykeiiam, was an able Statesman, as \vell 
as a devout and charitable Prelate. He had endured a 
long term of exile and of stern privation. He endured 
that trial as “seeing Him who is invisible.” 1 have read 
much of his original Correspondence in MS. It well 
merits the press. Of great a,nd s})ecial interest is his 
Correspondence with the illustrious Duke of (ditMOND — 
his intimate friend through a long period of his life. 
Izaak Waeton was another dear friend, and the W'orthy 
mercer, who liad so long inliabited narrow and dingy 
rooms in Fleet Street, passed some of his closing years, 
through Mokley’s frietuLsliip, in. the new Palace of 
Wolvesey, and amidst the (.■harming .scenery of Hamp¬ 
shire. The gift of Walton’s Tjcjoks grew out of that 
friendship; and as the owners were united in life, so 
what they prized a.s amongst life’s best enjoyments, wms 
also united, after death, for public benefit. 

154. It is my hojre that the jiresent worthy Dean of 
Wincliester, Dr. Kitcuin, and the able Diln-arian of tlie 
Chapter, Mr. Madge, will before long see their way to 
obtain for a Cathedral Library whicli, though exceeded 
by many of its congeners in bare number of volumes, 

v^is exceeded by very few of them in the literary interest 
^ its history, a more adequate income for the purchase 


or'.additional books. The fine old ones stand much in 




need of the companionsliip of some fine new ones. 

\ 


\ 
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When, 8oino fivo years since [i. o. cinsi 1654?!, I vlsli^id (Hio Catlic- 
(Iral ofj WiNcitKaTKTt, it. giiavod mo at the heart to beTiold tliat stivtoly 
fltructui-o 80 far nm to ruin; yoii, n»y thoughts then intorproted 
those md scaisma and gaidng chiiika tlic homhia uf it« downfall. . . 
.... ntii It rojoicoil mo when coining there this last year to find it 

HO well amoudod.I wiali all Cathedrals in England . ... as 

quick-uiid hapiiy a rocovery.—Tuov \8 Fullkr UU&PJ. 
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THE LIBRARIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES; 

WITH BiuKF Notices op the 
i-ATEK History of some Medieval Libraries 

WHICH SURVIVED UNTIL PRESENT, OB RECENT, TIMES; 
AND ALSO OF SOME EXISTING MONASTIC LlBRARHCS 
OF LATER FOUNDATION. 
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" By the oxorciao of the pons of tho scholara of the 
Middio Agoa, fresh life has boon iinpaHed to intel¬ 
lectual creations of e4U-Uov days; works of groat p'ower 
and worth have boon prosorved, which still continue to 
Instruct and to enchant the World. We may dorivo 
souie consolation for the loss of luuoh that hive porishod, 
by tho reflection that if all the great works of ATitlquity, 
in Ijitomtiire, in Science, or in Art, had come down to 
U3 uuimpaifcd, mankind, sated with tlieir botiuby, 
might luive despair©*! of rivalling such perfection; and 
that tho human race,—satlsfiod with Ita past ftclticve- 
ments,—would have failed or foltoiled in Its onward 
couri*o. Happily for tm, enougli romalna to stlmudato 
the imaginative faculties, as well as to excite our emula¬ 
tion, in every branch of human knowledge, and tlius h) 
assist us . . . in running ‘ tho race which is ;4©t beftu’O 
xis,’ Tho influences derived from these sources arc of 
such deijth and vitality as to oiiduro through all vicissl- 
tudoa; and to convince na that oh tho niiuda of the Past 
have moulded tho Prosenb, so those of tlip lh*ciaont will, 

in like manner, mould the Future... , 

The History of Litoraturu, like tlmt of Empire, is full 

of Rovolutions.The dust accuinixlating , . , 

in otir Public Librarioa upon untouched 

volumes, Bpoaks as forcibly m the gross that wavea 
over tho ruins of Babylon." , 

—Botfibld! PrififatloilM it EpidtMiv olUUyi'ibxii 
jyt'incipibus Auctorum VHet-wn prcvjmaitce 
(1801), pp, Ixxl., Ixxii. 


“When there exists-roJ in tho tenth century there 

existed—a Government of spiritual ordomiancc,. 

it follows naturally that such a Govorninent should seek 
to rule over temporal ordounanccs, that it should say 
‘ flavo 1 right, have I jurisdiction, over what Is highest, 
*ovor what is moat Indepondont, in man,—over hla 
‘ thoughts, his innenuost will, Ida conscioucc; and luivd 
‘no right over Ids outward, material, tmiisitory 
‘Intei-osts? I am the intorpretor of Juatico and of 
'Tiaitli, yet may not regulate man’s worldly intoreats 
‘according to Juatico and to Truth!’ Arguing so, it 
followed naturally that tho power spiritual should tend 
towards invading the i>owor temix>ral. And tho move 
BO Ixjcauso, then, the spiritual power overlnppcd all pos¬ 
sible dovelopmcnta of human thought, 'riiero was but 
one Hcloiice—Tlieology. There was but one Bpiritu-d 
ordonnonce—tho theological ordounance. All other 
acioncoa—lihetoric, Arithmetic, oven Music,—were but 
til3 ancillaries of Theology. “ 

—Guizot ; Hut. (/dn^aUiie Ui Civilisation 
en Europe (Lro^on V,), pp, 164 , 155 . 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Libraries of the English Benedictines. 


There nro grand days at the oxitaot of all gravt undortakings. Bxit 
tlxo KnournfiU, the inovittiblo Inftnulty of luunan alfuirH will not lot 
them (iontimie. It lu of niomont to us all thfit they should never lie 
forgotten; never Iks anffored to lack honourable memoriJiI, They are 
tho llowors of tUo fiprlng-tlmo of noldo livtse. During a thousand 
ymra, tlxc Church of Cmiterbury has known glories clsowhoi’o un- 
jiaralleled. No Chxirch lu the World, save tliat of Homo, has boon 
goverawl by a lino of greater nion; none hiwi fought tho Christian 
fight more nobly. Hut nothing in those splendid annals will over 
ecUiwo tho swoot and pure liglifc of that humblo coll, in which a littlo 
group of foreigners,—of Jtaliivtj Monks,—under" shelter of tho homely 
haspitjility of a gonial-hearted King, and lad bencntli the auspices of 
ttio greatest of the Popes, set theinaolve.s t»y prayer, by fiwthig, and 
by toil, to thti task of winning ovor tho Ancestors of a great Poojilo 
to OoD, to virtue, and to tndh. - MoNTAT.EMDEU'r; Xrs Moines d'Occi- 
dent, ill, 866 (1806). 

“For over hallowed be this morning fair, 

Dloat be tho unconscious shore on which yo tread, 

And bloat tho silver cross, which yo, instead 
Of martial banner, In procosalon bear; 

Tho cross preceding Him who floats In air, 

Tho pictured Saviour!—By Augvwtln led, 

They come,—and onwjird travel without dread, 

Chaiiting In l»arbarous ears a tiuioful prayer— 

Simg for thomselvos, and those whom they would free! 
Rich conquest waits them;—tlie tompostuous sea 
Of fgnoranoo, that ran so rough and high, 

And he«<lod not the volco of clashing sworda, 

Tlioso good men humblo by a few bare words, 

And calm with fear of God's divinity." 

- WonnawoRTn ; EcclesiaetietU Sonnets, Part I. xiv. 


ciiai^br' I.- accept the authority of the Canterbury Char- 

ruK'ENuusn’' Hillary, preserved in Trinity Hall, Caixiliridge, Pope 
Gixegory the Great must be regarded as the founder of 
MU'iion of St. the first English library, in virtue of those iiiue precious 

Augttatino, . ^ 

A.D. 076. volumes wliich /Vuoiistine is said, eitlier to have brou^dit 
with Hm on his mission, or, more probably, to have 
received from St. Gregory by the hands of the monk 
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Peitje, four years’ later, with the second colony of 
Komaii Missionaries: viz. 1, The Holy Bible, in two " 

volumes; 2, the Psalter; 3, the Gospels; 4, anotlier 
Psalter; 5, another CA)py of the Gospels; (>, the [Apoc¬ 
ryphal] Lives of the Apostles; 7, the Lives of the 
Maiiyrs; 8, au Exposition of the Gospels and Epistles. 

'•Lice sunt primitice libromm totiiis Ecelesim Anglicame," 
says the “ Canterbury Eook.”i 

“ In the Library of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, 
and in the Bodleian, ... two ancient MS. Gospels still 
exist wliich have at least a fair claim to be considered 
the very books wliich Gkegoby sent to Augustine as 
marks of his good wishes to the I’ising Monastery, when 
‘Laurence and Peter’ returned from Britain to Borne 
to tell him of the success of the Mission, and, from him, 
brought back the.se presents. They are, if so, the most 

ancient books that ever were read in England.”. 

These books are, if I may so call them, the mother- 
books of England, the first beginning of English 
Literature, of English Learning, of English Education. 

But on this interesting point almost all is conjecture. 

No conclusive evidence can now be adduced. 

Whether the books sent by St. Augustine were at 
first placed in the Library of Christ Church Monastery 
—now the Cathedral,—or in that of the Monastery of 
SS. Peter and Paul, best known as St. Augustine’s, 


1 Thia MS. is said by Mr. Huntor to have been written between 1430 and 
U50. It was given with other MSS. to Trinity Hall by Robert Hare, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, on condition that if the Monaabery should over bo 
reatored, the books should return to it. Cf. Soames; TAe Antflo Saxon 
Church, 45, et seq.; and General Report qf the Commmioners of the Publk 
Records (1837), c. 337. 
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6 LIBliAIUES OE THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINES 

OHAi"™'i.- l^eyond the walls, there ia also now no quite clear and 
mTiiZTim conclusive evidt'Mce.^ They cannot be identiiied in 
DK.'iKDit-rmKs. jjjjfjjjY de Rstria’a Christ Church Catalogue of the thir¬ 
teenth century, entitled iMmurriale Ilmiriei Pnoris; 
although there are of course many entries there of like 
books. They, or some of them are known to have 
been seen by Leland, in the sixteenth century. The 
probability would seem to be that they were placed ia 
St. Augustine s Library. And tliis is the opinion of the 
best authorities. 

The first important addition to this memorable 
beginning of our Englisli Libraries wliich can now be 
traced, accrued, it is probable, to the Monastery of 
Christ Church, when Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus, 
who came from liome to Canterbury in the year C68, 
brought with liim what some of the annalists of Canter- 
buiy^ have ventured to call “an extensive librarj’,” 
considerable remains of which, according to Lambarde, 
were visible in Arclibishop Parker’s time:--“The 
Eeverend Father Matthew, now Archbishop of Canter- 
buiy (whose care for the conservation of monuments 
can never be sulficienlly conimeiided), shewed me, not 
long since, the Psalter of David, and sundty Homihes in 
Greek, Homer, also, and some otlier Greek jiuthors, 

1 Dean Stanley, //Utor. Mm. OanUrbury, p. 41 (6th Edit., 1872), adopts 
the opinion that they wore pinced at St. Augustine’s, and he adds : •« It was 
thus the Mother-School, the Mother-University of England, at a time when 
Cambridge was a desolation, and Oxford a tangled forest in a wide waste of 
water. They remind us that English power and English religion have, os 
from tho very first, so ever since, gone along with knowledge, with learning, 
and especially with that learning and that knowledge which those old maiiu- 
Bcripts give.— the knowloiige and the learning of tho Gospoi. ” (p. 42 ). Cf. 
Humpli. Wam,1!V! Caial. of MSS., printed in Hickk’s Thoxiurm, ii. 172, 173. 
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beautifully written on thick paper witli the name of 
tins Theodore ])refixed in the front, to wliose library he 
reasonably thought (being thereto led by shew of great 
antiquity) tliat they sometime belonged.”^ Three Imii- 
dred years later Archbishop AinFuic gave large 
encouragement to the transcription of books, but 
bequeathed (a.d. 1006 ) his own collection to the Abbey 
of St. Albans. Five years after .xEnFRic’s death came 
tlie terrible sack of Cmiterbury by the Danes. Towards 
tlie end of this centurj' Lanfranc restored the labrary, 
and Anselm followed in his footsteps; as did Archbishop 
Walter at the beginning of the thirteenth centurjc 
“ He gave,” says Ditgdale, “ the Church of Halgast, to 
find books for the Librai’y.”^ Before the century 
closed, the then Prior of Oliristchurch, Henry EASTitY or 
de Estuia, was able to enumerate nearly three thousand 
titles in that curious catalogue of the collection which 
forms part of the Cotton MS. (Galba, E. iv.), entitled, 
Memoriale Ilenrin Prioris Monasterii Christi Caiihuirice.^ 
As respects the wealth of this collection in Theology, 
and in Patristic and Scholastic lore more especially, few 
words will here suffice. Its series of the Fathers is of 
remarkable extent. Still more notable is it to find that 
the several entries of Bibles, and of separate Books or 
groups of Books of the Bible, amount in the Catalogue 
before me to three hundred aiid twenty, exclusive of a 


( 


1 Peramhxdation of Kml (1676), 233. 

2 Moncuiticon (Edit, of 1847), i. 85, 

3 In tho first Edition of Memoirn of Lihrarics (1859) I printed (a.s I have 
mentioned already, in the '‘General Introduction” to tho present Edition,) 
this Catalogue from tho original MS. at fall, as an Appendix. It extends to 
114 pages of small type. 
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lt>ng list of Cominentaries unaccompanied by the 
THK PInUMRU Text. And this fact is but one example of a very laro-e 
senes oi similar and conclusive confutations of opinions 
still far too current amongst us — in many quarters—as 
to alleged monkish neglect of Holy Scripture. Some 
other examjiles I sliall have tlie duty of adducing 
hereinafter. 

But having regard to its date and to local circum¬ 
stances, the CiiiasTCUimcH Library may fairly be charac¬ 
terized as respectable in Science and rich in Ilistory; 
whilst oi classic authors a long anay will lie found. 
Amongst them appear Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Lucan, 
Suetonius, Seneca, Terence, and Virgil. Cicero and 
Seneca, especially, appear to have been in high esteem, 
both from the number of works, and from the number 
of copies of the same work; some of them, perliaps 
(like the duplicate devotional books on page 133 of the 
MS.), provided for the free use of tlie monks in their 
cells, just as Bibles were provided fur the special 
service of the Infirmary. 


C)f the Library of St. AugustineVs Monastery at 
Canterbury we liave very little authentic information 
of earlier date than the later part of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. Of tiiat date a Catalogue is still extant, which 
has found its way~probably througli Archbishop 
UssHEU to Trinity College, Dublin; but it bears on its 
face no marks of the Library to which it relates, nor 
had anything been discovered as to its origin until the 
late eminent antiquary, Sir Frederick Madden, visited 
Dublin, and identified it with Canterbury. It is, in 
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many respects, one of tlie most interesting of English 
Monastic Catalogues.* The arrangement is in classes, 
but there is neither title nor heading. 

In Hi.story the collection is fairly rich. It includes 
the works of Gildas, of John Bever, of Thomas Sprot, 
of Henry of Huntingdon, and of William of Malmes¬ 
bury; the Cronica Alhin, the Cronka Cestrensis, and the 
Narratio Petri Alfonsi. Of Malmesbury and of ^Sprot 
there were no less than four copies .severally. Oi the 
Chester ChrcMucIe there were three copies. The works 
of the Eomanoe wiiters are also numerous; and, as 
usual, all of them are in T'rench. The Gesta Guidonis 
de Warewyk, from its very frequent recurrence, appears 
to have been an especial favourite. 

Some of the St. Augustine bcjoks liere enumerated 
are still pre.served in tlie Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge; other,s of them may be seen in the 
Library of the Briti.sh Museum. 


PART I. 

Clf.MI'ER I.— 

LniRAKIKS OP 
THK EnoUHH 

Benkdictinics. 


When Oswv, King of Northumberland, founded 
656) the convent first called “ Streoneshalh, and after¬ 
wards W^liitby, he is said to have chosen the Lady 
Hii-da for its first Abbess, from the fame of her holy 
life as a nun at Hartlepool. The interminable contro¬ 
versy about the celebration of Easter led, according to 
the monkish historians, to the iirtroduction of Benedic¬ 
tine Monks irrto Streoireshalh; they being the firm 
adhereirts of the Eomari doctriire, to which the Lady 
Abbess—“the best scholar of her age,” some of her 

1 Madden: Ancient MonoKtic Libraries; printed in Notts and Queries; 
Second Soriefl, i. 485, 486. 
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admirers have called her,-—was as firmly opposed. 

That to the best of her power she collected books and 
pronK)ted learning, friends and foes are agreed. And 
tliere is an ea[)ecial [deasure to an historian of Libraries 
in recording such testimony in honour of a woman, 
from its comparatively rare occurrence in the annals of 
Ids subject. Cajdmon was a monk of Streoneshalh. 

Like other Monasteries, it suffered all kinds of bar¬ 
barity and outrage during several generations. Tlic 
hon-ible story of the Nun.s of Coldingham is but an 
example of atrocities wdiicli were common in the nintli 
and tenth centuries. Many Mt^nasteries were utterly 
de.stroyed. vStreoneshalh left scarcely a trace of what 
it had been. 

It w;is by the zeal of the Monks of Evesham in 
Worcestershire, and by the liberality of William de 
I’ekcy, one of the companions of the Conqueror, that 
Wliitby Abbey was restored. The restablished' Com¬ 
munity made quick [jrogress, and became very wealthy.^ 

Of its libraiy tliere is a catalogue, which appears to 
have been compiled about the year 1180. In classical 
litm-ature, this catalogue includes Homer, Plato, Virgil, 
Cicero, Juvenal, Pensins, Statins, Prudeutius, and Se- 
dnlius. In Theology it includes (taking them in alpha¬ 
betical order) SS. Ambrose, basil, Bernard of Olairvaux, 
Ciesariu.s of Arles, Ephraim, Gregory the Great, Isi- 
dorus, and ITosper of Aquitaine; together with many 
works of Beda, of Hugh of St. Victor, of Ivo of 

I The charters and deocis of gift to Whitby fill the greater part of 
Charlton’s (York, 1779, 4^). See also, on the history of tho Whitby 

Library, Yovm : of Whitby tml Streoticinhalh Abbey (1817), pp* 918-920. 
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Chartres, of Origen, of Peter Loinl'ard, and of Eabaiius 
Maurus. 


PAKT r. 

Ckaktkr I. - 
Ll HUARIES OP 
•rur. Enolish 
BENElUCmKEJsl. 


Without vouching for the Abbacy of St. JosEPfi of Moiuisuiry of 

^ (iUiatonbury. 

Arimathea, or even for the tomb of King Authuh, we 
may fairly regard tlie noble Monastery of Glastonbury 
as perhaps the first, and certainly, in some respects, the 
greatest, of tlie monastic foundations of Britain. But 
there are no sucli traces of its early possession of books 
as would give it any claim to eipiality with the Monas¬ 
teries of Canterbury or of York. The earliest mention 
even of an Evangeliary is, I suppose, that by William 
of Malmesbury, when enumerating tire plate, jewels, 
and precious ornaments of the Community,^ John of 
Taunton, who was Ablrot from 1274 to 12!10, appears 
to have been a considerable benefactor to the Library; 
but we see from the list, compiled in 1248 (which 
IIeaunb has printed in the Appendix to the Chronicle of 
John of Glastonbury), that it was already a coiusiderable 
collection, thirty years before the rule of this Abbot 


began. 

The Catalogue commences with no less than seven 
Bibles and Bible-liistories, exclusive of Evangeliaries 
and detached Books of Holy Scripture. Then follows 
a large collection of the Eatliers and of the medimval 
controversialists. Of the clironicles and the romantic 
literature of the Middle Ages there is of course an 
abundant store. Amongst the ancient classics W’e find 


1 Gul. Malmsb.: De aniiquitcUe Olcuitmiemu Ecdesioit apud Gale, Scrip- 
t07'e8 XV. pp, 291 et »eq. 
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ciiAm"J'i.- Aristotle, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Persius, Juvenal, 

■mrK'r'r Livy, Sallust, and Glaudian. 

i!t,NisDwri!iii.>i. In tJie gift of Abbot John, Biblical exposition fills a 
veiy large place. Tliere are also se\'e.ral of those 
curious works of rudimentary physics which are cha¬ 
racteristic of the age. In another list of work.s, tran¬ 
scribed by command of a later Abbot, we have Pliny’s 
llistoria Naturalis,” Isidore’s ^'■FAymologican;” a large 
addition to tlic Patristic section of the Libraiy; and 
some books of medimval legendary or romantic history 
—Gesta Bntonum, Gesta Anglonim, Gesta Francormn; 
and the like. There are evidences, also, of increased 
beauty of illnstratiou and splendour of binding, 

John of Glastonbury records many otlier gifts wliieh 
tend to show that for a long jieriod the love of learning 
did not wax cold in this great Community. We can, 
therefore, the better appreciate the unu.sual fervour 
with whicli John Lei.ani) record.s his emotions of sur¬ 
prise and admiration on A-isiting the Libraiy and ex- 
liloring its treasures, by pemuHsion of that unfortunate 
successor of the long line of mitred Abbots, liichard 
Whiting — Homo sane cimdidissimtis et amiciia mens 
singularis —a? our antiquary calls him, not then fore¬ 
seeing that a great change in WurriNo’s fortunes (there 
is no evidence of any cliange of character) would ere 
long prompt him, for liis own safety, to draw his pen 
through the eulogy. 

Scarcely had Inland crossed the threshold of the 
Library, he tells us, when the sight of so many sacred 
remains of antiquity arrested his footsteps, as if by a 
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mauical spell. Such a spectacle, ho thought, could _ 

® 1 • * 4 . * 1 LinnAiMi;.-* o» 

scarcely be seen elsewliere in liritaiii • THE Knoijsh 

Of all the glories of Gla.stonbury, there have been for bkn.x....-™.= 8. 
many ages but few and mean vestiges. Eight genera¬ 
tions have passed since Drayton,^ addressing “the 
ancient isle of Avalon,” lamented that “sad waste”;— 

O three times famous isle, wliere is that place that might 
Bo with thyself compar’d for glory and delight, 

Whilst Glastonbury stood, exalted to that pride, 

Wlioso Monastery soeraed all others to deride? 

0, who thy ruin sees, whom wonder doth not fill 
With our great fathers' jiornp, devotion, and their skill ? 

Thou more than mortal power (this judgment rightly weigh d), 

Then present to assist, at that foundation lay’d; 

On whom, for this sad waste, should justice lay the crime? 

Is there a power in fate, or doth it yield to time, 

Or was their error such, that thou couldst not protect 
Those buildings which thy hand did with their zeal erect? 

To whom didst thou commit that monument to keep. 

That sufferoth with the dead tlieir memory to sleep? 

When not Great Arthur’s tomb, nor Holy Joseph's grave, 

From sacrilege had power their sacred bones to save,—* 

He who that GoD-inunan to his sepulchre brought, 

Or he which for the faith twelve famous battles fought. 

1 The passage as it in printed in tlAe Commentaries, tie Scnptm'il/iM BH- 
tannkiH Glall’a Edit, i. 41), runs thus;- . . . “ Emm aliquot abhinc annis 
Glessoburgi Somurotrigum, ubi antiquissimum simul et fainosissimum est 
totiua insula? nostne cccnobium, aniinumque longo studioruiu Jabore fessum, 
favente Richardo Whitingo ejusdun loci Abbate, . . • . recreabam; donee 
novus quidam cum legendi turn diseendi ardor me inflammaret. Supervenit 
autom ardor illo citius opinione, itaqiie statini me con<:.uli ad bibliothccam, 
non omnibus perviam, ut sacrosanct^ vetustatis reliqulas, quarem fantus 
ibi nuraerus, <iuantus nullo alio facile Britanaia3 loco, diligentissirae evob 
verem. Vix certe limon intraveram, cum antiquissimorum librorum vel 
solus conspectus rcligionem, nescio an stuporera, animo incutorct meo; 
oaque do cansa pedem paululum sistebarn,” &c. The deleted passage re¬ 
specting Whiting I take from the MS. Bodl. Arch. A., as quoted in the 
Afmasticmi, i. 9. 

2 Poly-olbi(Ph The third song. 
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PABTi. What! did so many kings do honour to that place 

CnAFlKU 1 .— . .1 1 1 /? o 

^.JHHAn^^3a o'« For avarice, at laiit, so vilely to aefaco? 

fiiR kniiumh p’qj. reverence to that seat which head ascribed been, 

Uknkou , ,1 • j 

Trees yet m winter bloom and boar ♦their sumniers groon. 

Civyi^nd (f, sth Of the Library of the great Monastery at Croyland we 
cGutury). liave many particulars in the Chronicle of tlie pseudo 
Ingulpiius,— a writer so popular, tliat in addition to liLs 
intentional readers he lias had not a few uncorivscious 
ones. Arclia^ologists, encyclopedists, and epitomi/.ers 
of all kinds, have laid the fictitious iNGUbpn freely 
under contribution. Whosoever may have been the 
true autbor. of the Croyland Annals, it can liardly be 
matter of question that they embody much authentic 
history. A great deal more may be said for the main 
substance of the narrative than for tlie ehai’ters whicli 
accompany it. 

ETiTELB.\r.D is recorded to Iiave founded Croyland 
early in tlie eighth century. For several generations it 
bad as tempestuous a life as any Monastery in England. 
EoKUiic, tlie second Abbot of his name, appears to 
have been the first cousideralile giver of books towards 
a librarJ^ About the year 990 he is chronicled to have 
presented forty ‘‘integraF’ volumes (Volumina oriji- 
nalia) of various authors, and more tlian a hundred 
lesser volumes, •containing various tracts and compila¬ 
tions. \Mthiii another century the Libraiy had so 
increased that it uiunbered more than three hundred 
volumes, togetlier with about four hundred tracts and 
minor pieces; all of wliich perished in the disastrous 
fire of 1091. our charter room,” adds the pseudo- 

nymoUvS cLronicler, .... found that although the 
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boxes appeared to be safe and uninjured, yet all r- 

muniments contained in them had been shrivelled up 
and burnt to ashes by the excessive heat. The privi- 
leges conferred by the Mercian Kings, with their gilded 
pictures, . . . were all burnt, . . . in one black niglit.” 

Much energy was shewn in the second restoration of 
the noble edifice of (Jroyland, but it does not seem to 
liave extended to the Library. On this liead but little 
is recorded, Wlmn IjKLAnd made his toitr amidst the 
monastic ruins, he noted but these six books:—Kogerus 
Dyrvimoc ad verms Wijdefiimi; Waleys super Rsalte- 
rium; Ilobertus Trembley super Cantica Canticoruni^ 

Fnlcherii ITistoria; Turpiui llistoria; Historia de Ri¬ 
cardo Rege^ carmina scripta. 

Of Peterborough there is yet extant one of the best 
of the Monastic Catalogues which have survived. The 
history of this Abbey has many points of resemblance^ 
with that , of Croyland, and it rests on much better 
authority. It suffered as severely from the ravages of 
the Danes; but when those times were past its fortunes 
were more prosperous. During tlie tenth and eleventh 
centuries many gifts of precious books are chronicled. 

In the twelfth, we have a list of nearly eighty work?; 
transcribed for the Idbrary by order of Abbot Benedict, 
formerly Prior of Canterbury, and Secretary to d'homas 
a Becket. It comprises tweiit 3 ^-one Biblical volumes. 

The scientific works and tracts, if reckoned separately, 
would probably be about twenty. The classical authors 
are only four in number. 
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.urnr'i.- Catalogue printed by GrUNTON^ is undated, but 

mru™.' J>e conjectured to be of the end of the fourteenth 
Qj. beginning of the fifteenth century. It coinmences: 
Miitriculdrium lAbtaTice Monnsterii ]]ur<fi Sancti Petri, 
paucis libris non examinatis. It is not ai-ranged under 
classe.s, but apparently follows tlie position of the books 
on tlieir shelves. As is usual in Monastic Catalogues, 
a very large majority of the volumes conta n s< 3 veral 
distinct works, and these are bound up with little or 
no regard to (he subjects of whicii they treat. The 
number of tliese separate works is one thousand six 
hundred and ninety-five, which appear to have been 
bound in tiiree hundred and forty-four volumes. The 
collection is strong in ecclesiastical history. The num¬ 
ber of books and tracts in verse is unusually large, and 
of these a considerable proportion is in French or other 
modern languages. The chief classic autliors that 
otcui are: Aristotle, Cicero, Virgil, Seneca, Statius, 
Peivsius, Sallust, and Ovid. The number of entries 
under Ovid is much larger than that under any other 
classic author; and there are other indications that the 
subjects of which Ovid was more especially a master 
were by no means tabooed in the studies of Peter¬ 
borough. 


I'iWiographical zeal for which the late estim¬ 
able and regretted Mr. Beriah Bo'nuEr.n, M.P., was so 


I //iVory 0/ Me Church o/ er crowjh (London, IfiSC, fol ) 
logue wn.s repnntcd in the Loijwic Journol Scrapr.nm.. 
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eminently clistingnislied,^ we owe the publication of OUAPTKH I.-— 
the very interesting series of catalogues ol the great 
Monastery of Durham, wdiich form one of the Surtees 
volumes. .Ijike too many valuable publications similarly 
issued by book-clubs, this volume is less known than it 
deserves to be. 

In its first rudiments the Durham Library is coeval 
with the Community to which it belonged. When the 
Monks who had originally been seated at Ijndisfame 
were forced for the second time to seek a new home, 
they brought with tliem some choice books, and a love 
of learning whicli was to prove especially characteristic 
of the Durlmm fraternity at nearly all periods of its 
existence. 

The Catalogues which Mr, Botfxeld has collected 
may be tlius enumerated: (1,) A catalogue of the gene¬ 
ral collection of the Community, undated; (2,) A cata¬ 
logue, in two parts, of the liooks contained in the 
“ Spendimentum,” or Chancery, in the year 1391; (3,) 

A catalogue of the general collection of tlie Community 
(in Comvmni armariolo Dunelrnensi, in diversis locis in¬ 
fra clmistrum) in 1395; (4,) Lists of books sent, on two 
several occasions, to Durham College, Oxford, in or 
about the year 1409; (5,) A list of books purchased in 
replacement of those thus drafted off; (6,) A list of 
book’s used in the Eefectory during the hour of dinner; 

(7,) A catalogue of the books in the Chancery, as they 

1 One of his latest and unfulfilled plans of useful labour was that of re¬ 
printing that remarkable Ch rist-Church Catalogue, a.d. 1315, (mentioned on 
page 7 of this chapter,) which is in itself so conclusive and so compact a 
refutation of tho oft-repeated s^/inder of Monks as enemies to the study 
of the Holy Bible. 
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]ALQ, Tliese are tlie principal dociimetits, but 

^iirKNOLMn notices of various legacies of 

riKNKDicrriNiw. i^)qq ]^3 iriMcle to tlie Coinmuialy at different periods, be¬ 
tween the year 1093 and the dissolution. 

As usual, Patristic literature is a prominent feature 
of the Durham Library. Of the Greek .Fathers (al- 
thougli none appear save in their Latin versions) there 
is a more than ordinary number. Of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, in the Vulgate, there are several entire copies, 
and a multitude of portions and of separate Books. 
Amongst tlie ecclesiastical liistoriaus are Eusebius and 
Beda — (several copies of each are entered)-*-arLd even a 
larger array than usual of tlie inoiikish chroniclers and 
of the legendary biographers of the Saints. Of canon 
law, and of the casuistical divinity of the Schoolmen, 
there is an extensive collection. 

Tlie cliiel Classics to be found in the Durham Cata¬ 
logues lire the inetapliysical and ethical works of 
Aristotle; the rhciorical treatises and orations of 
Cicero; the Institutes and Declamations of Quintilian; 
the liistorical works of Valerius Maximus, Quintus 
Curtius, SaUiist, Eutropius, and Suetonius; mid, of the 
poets, Virgil, Horac'e, Ovid, Terence, Juvenal, Claudian, 
Lucan, and Statius. Under ^‘Oratiiis” there are three 
entries; under ■ “Juvenalis” four; under “Virgilius” 
nine; under “ Ovidius and “Ovddus Magnus’’ twelve. 

Of the versifiers of the middle ages there was a large 
collection, but not one metric^al romajice occurs in the 
early catalogues. Two such are mentioned in Ilunns 
Catalogue of 1727 (printed by the Dean and Chapter, 
a century later), both of which have been preserved in 
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the CafJiedral Library, where may also be seen that 
})recious Evangeliary, believed to have been transcribed 
by tlie hand of Beda, and thus euter'ed in the Catalogue 
of 1391; “II. Quatuor Evangelia, de manu Bed®, ii. 
fob, ‘.Baptizatm.’” The priceless “Gospels of St. 
Cuthbeut’ —one of the volumes brought from Lin- 
disfaiiie, amidst the perils so cjuaintly recounted by 
Simeon of Ilui’ham—has long been pre-eminent among 
the show-books of tlie British Museum. 


Many other Benedictine Monasteries of England pos¬ 
sessed noticeable libraries, ot wliich no mention has here 
been made. Indeed, there is scarcely any recorded 
Community of that Order without some claim to atten¬ 
tion, at one period or other of its history, for its 
love and care of Ixioks. But enough has been 
said for the illustration of this section of a subject, 
which is far too wide to be treated iu the.se pages other¬ 
wise than by mere ex.amptes. The history of English 
Monastic Libraries is so full of instruction, and has so 
ke<;n an interest for the true book-lover, of any period, 
that he will be tempted to linger over each section of 
it somewhat overweeningly. But this may be said in 
his extenuation:—To the present day, England pos- 
se.sses no -worthy history of her Monastic Communi¬ 
ties. Their mere bibliography is but a small feature 
of a grand retrosiiect. Their true history, told with 
reasonable fulness, would be also a history of the be- 
giimings of agriculture,—of horticulture,—of forest- 
craft,—of manufactures,—of practical science,—and of 

2 * 
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the plastic arts, amongst us. It would also be the 

lunKu I.— A 7 0 

LinRARiK«oF liij^tory of nmeli of our early social yiolity, — of our 

BENEniuTiNKH. iiji}^(3ent civilisatioii and Ohristif.uiiza(.iou. It would be 
the earliest page in the grand liistory of our Engtjsh 
Bible. liobert Southey planned sncdi a work, and 
carried, — well niapped-out iu his mind, — its true ‘^form 
and pressure.” J^ngland gave him three hundred pounds 
:i year,— and offered him a baronetcy. Had it given 
five or six Jiundred, instead of three,—he would have 
been freed from the burden of task-work, and his 
country would lia\e iiosses.sed one enduring literary 
glory the more. 


[ ] 
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Tiii5 Liuhaiues of the German, Fekmisii, and Swiss 
Benedictines. 

A copy of Amlin>Ho Dc baiw viortiXf covered with tho blcmd of 
Bokikaoe, wftH oxhlbltod during many aucceoding oenturlea at 
Fuliia jw a relic. It waa ooiiteinpluted there hy many who rogmxled 
na suporatltloua and heretical Homo of tho tonots of Hoiiifaco. But 
no CJirlstlan, whatever might be hla own peculiar cveo<l, over looked 
upon that bloofl-Htivlnod memorial of him without the profoundeat 
vonoration. 

For, sinoo tho ApoHtollo age, no greater benefactor of our ruoo ha« 
avlaou among men than t-lic Monk of Nutaiill, uuIohh It b<3 that other 
Monk of Wittomberg, who, at the cllattinco of seven couturU-w, ap* 
jioared to reform und roconafj’uct tho Chin'chos founded by tho holy 
Bonodlctlno. To Bonlfiveo. the North and West of Germany and 
Holland «tlll look Iwuik as their spiritual progenitor; nor did any 
uuinsplnxl man over add to tho permanent dominion of tho Ooepol 
provinces of «uch extent and valtie.~«TErn kn: Bmyn in KcHmatticnl 
J}io{/vaph7f, I. 876. 

To THIS (lav the traveller iu Northern Germany i.s ■■•rti. 

. 1 Tir 1 CfiArrKit II,— 

frenuentiv reminded of the <^ood deeds of the Monk liiikarucs or 

I ^ ^ thk Obiimak, 

who, in his remote Hampshire cell, mu.sed on tlm stories 

’ ^ ^ Bwias 

which were told him of the barbarous condition of the 
Frisian and Hessian Pagans, until lie I'esolved, with nimionof 
God’s blessing, to be to tliem the messenger ol good 
tidings; and who persisted in his missionary enterprize, Gemiany. 
though war seemed to close the door against it abroad, 
and an abbacy awaited liis acceiitance at home. Many 
a ruin is pointed out as all that reinain.s of a noble 
monastery, once the centre of Christian civili.sation to 
the .surrounding distiict. 

Of the large group of monastic communities wliich 
owed their fouudatiou to Boniface and to his immediate 
disciples, many became famous in .succeeding ages, and 
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PAHT I. 


r.v™:'''- , pre-emmein. Before tJie close of ihe ei«ht..li 

It is said to have contained four hundred 

F.„ atifoned distinction as 

a seat of leanun- under Eabanus Maurus, wlio, as we 
lave seen already, had studied under Aj.cuin, and who 
governed Fulda for twenty years witli the energy and 
piety whicli he afterwards displayed more conspicuously 
on the archiepiscopal throne of Mentz. Hirschau was 
an ofl-slioot of Fulda, and became itself the cradle of 
that restoration of monastic discipline in Gemianv, 
w lie 1 seeins to liave been almost as urgently needed iit 

^le close of the eleventh century, as at the (.dose of the 
iiibeeiitli. 


Library o( 
Oorvoy. 
Aliout 85M).) 


Corvey, too (Corhem Nova, in Westphalia;-tho old 
and paternal Corbeia was in I'icardy, and its Library 
Hi leceive some notice in the next chapter,) .stands 
very sahently out amongst the great .Monasteries of 
Northern Germany for its care of learning. Of its 
early lustory it is enough to say, that it exliihits a civi- 
i-5ing lulluence gradually diffused throughout Lower 

th oiighont Ihunngia. The precise year of its foun- 
dahou is_ uncertain, but may be placed 'by near ap- 
pioxmiatioii about the year 820. i The old Clironiclm- 
LiTiEMAu calls It the »lfo,«l and Mother of [the nei-di- 
bouriugj Communities; the ornament of the fatherland; 

supra. ubi 
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and a marvfd of Saxony and of all Germany/’ C11A.1TKR II.— 
way tlie traiiimg'place of men whose names, after the tukokuman, 
lapse of so many centuries, are yet most w'orthily held 
in lioiiour, and some of wliom deserve to rank as the 
foremost organizers of the media^-val Church, not in 
Gejmany alone, but in tlie countries round about. 

Amongst the incidental notices 01 the gradual lornia- 
tiou of the Ijibrary that occur in those Annnles Antiqui 
Corbeienses which liKiBsm has printed in the second 
volume of his Scriptores rerum Bnamdcensiutn, I find 
connuenioratioiis of many gilts bestowed on il , as well 
by the liberalitj- of strangers as by the zeal of the 
Abbots, Those of John of Montorp, and of Ai.beut of 
Ilombach, in the eleventh century, and of Hiijikbolt 
of Beven, and the Count of SciiAitnmuo, in the four¬ 
teenth, are especially noticeable. Of the first named 
donor it is recorded; .... librum in folio Arabicum ^ 
Pannonia albitum intidit Bibliothecee nostrce\ and of the 

last: Comes de Si'haumhenj . Colbqumm mum 

hubuernnt in mouasterio. Inter alia qmsque, utilern 
librum donavit Billiotheccv . 

Toward.s the close of the eleventli centurj-, Maucm- 
WAiiT, then Abbot, enacted that every novice on making 
his profession should give a book (...«< qniris nomtius 
in die professionis suce etinm librum donaret JiibliotlieccB 
utilem et alicujus pretii)-, and it seems that this regula¬ 
tion may have greatly contributed to that compara- 

*> “Haupi. und Mutter alter nbrigen Kliititer, dos ganzeri \ aterlandes 
Zierde, und eiu VVundorwcrk Sachacna und dee gaiuon Doutechen Uxmlos. 

—Uithraar, lus cjuoted by Schunomann, Zur Ge<tchkhte <hr Hert^tjUchd^n 
BihlioiUh ut WolfmhMid; in the Scra/uHim, xviii. 06, Comp. AnnaJi^A antidiut 
Oorbeieiises, apud Liebnitium, Script, rmim Hrmuvicximuw. tom. ii. 
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r'ii.- tively rapid g-cowtli of its library, for which Corvev 
is conspicuous. 1 


PAHT 
ClUlTR 

Libra itirit or 


Fi-rMimi, 

AHU Hwi»a 
Bknbdictinim 


■ No small portion of the lifceraiy fame of Oorvey rests 
on the often repeated anecdote, tliat tlm lirst five books 
of the Annals of Tacitus were found there—by Gio¬ 
vanni Angelo AECiMuomn.^i according to the usual 
account,—and were brought thence to Pope Lko X. 
Of the )uaMy extant notices of this incident, tliat of tlie 
elder II. .Meibo.mius, which include.s tlie testimony of 
Lirsius, may here suliice;— huh Corbaia Siimonica, he 
writes, nmipuldiairn literaritiin di^no bmejino affecit 
consermns hisi/ni omnium prcedicatione quinque 
jyriora Annalimn Coriielii Taciti Hhros, qmX de re hoc 
scribit Justus I-ipsius, ad Ubnim secnmdum Anmlium 
Taciti: ^^Quinque hi priures Itbri invcnti mnt Corbeice, 
qmd MoruMerium ad Visneijnm esi, atque ilium de- 
promptum vere tunc thesnunim Ojawetor quidarn 1‘onti- 


1 Uo this U8 it may, the tostimony as to the oxistenco of the roKaliitiou 

ui quostion nt Cotvoy is siifficiont to oloar it from the objection token by the 
uwiiet an ois of tho IJUC Ldt. tie hi Frtmce to a nearly similar alloiration 
in resiMicl of tlie Abbey of Floury. ^ 

2 AreimboWi (who aftorwnixls became Ai-chbishop of .Milan) hml been 
sent into Oormany in 1.514 by Leo X. Leo entrusted tho MS. to the 
younKor Fliilippus Beroaldus, and in tho brief wfiicli conferi-od on him 
an oxclnsivo copyright in it for ten years, ho says timt the aoourity and cx- 

nsion 0 i eraiy studie.s “seem chiotly to depend on t wo circumstances,— 
tho nnm or of men of learning, and the ample supply of excellent authors. 
As to Uie hrst of those, wo hope with the divine blessing to show still more 
ovid.mty our earnest dosirc and disi»sition to reward and to honour their 

With respect to tlie acquisition of books, we return our thanks to God. tb.at 

mankh.^" « now airorded us of promoting the advantage of 

mankind. /.fom, A. SMi: JaeUi Op. a Ueroaldo piwf. (Rom. 1516), as 
quoted by Ro«coe, Lift of Lto A',, ii. ;{ 93 . 
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fidas ad Magnum L< 30 !ieiu (n,empe X.^ detulit donatus _ 

ah eo aureis quimjentisd illKaZA"! 

It ]ia.s been contemled by some (islihiable writers that 
the JIS. did not come from Corvey, in the face of the 
statement whicii occurs in the Briefs addressed by 
Leo X. to Aebeut, Arciibishop of Meiitz and of 
Magdeburg, two years after tlie ])ublication by Bero- 
Ai.DUS. Those Briefs were issued in the hope that the 
example of llie Ijeneiit wliich had actu'ued to the Moitks 
of Corvey, wotdd imhu;e certain other Monks, who 
were supposed to possess a complete Livy, if not to 
part with their precious treasure, at least to lend it 
to the Pope for publication. The Briefs were first 
printed by Bayle," to vvliom they were communicated 
by the Prussian Councillor von SEiDEt.. Whilst they 
thus coulirm the ordinary statement, that the Tacitus 
MS. came from Corvey, they correct it very ijiiportantly 
as to the manner in Avhich the book was obtained. 

The first Brief recites generally tlui Pope’s care for 
the discovery and piescrvation t)f ancient authors, and 
the absence of any selfish or com^ealed purj)Ose in the 
pursuit; the second clinches the argument ihus:— Tan- 
tum ad cornmodum et utilitatem virorum emditomm 
tendiinus; de quo etiani dilerti jU.ii Ahbas et Conoentus 
Monasterii Corwiensis Ordinis S. Benedieti Padebur- 
nensis diosceseos nostri lucujdetissirni posmnt esse testes, 
ex qnomm bibliotkeca cum primi quinque libri IJistoria; 


1 MeiboiniuH (“ftgens do MSS. Codicibus quibuedam Bibliotheca.* hujiis 
Monantorii”), a« quoted by Ziegelbauer, HUioria rti liUerarite Ordinu S. 
Benedictiy ubi supra. 

2 DictionnatTC^ 8ub voce I Aon Ji.” 
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f’AUT 1. jVUi imtcB Oornelii Taciti aui deside rah mtur^ furto sub- 

iH.iUARfi:.iOK tract! fiassent, illiuue ])ei* miiltius manus ad nostras 

thkOkhmak, . ^ 

I’EKMiHH. taudeni ])crveuiissent 5 nos recoqnitos prtos eosdem quin- 

aniaHwibh •• • 

UKNKHurriNKM. qiiQ libros et correctos a. viris prcedichs in nostni curia 
existmtibus^ cum aliis Coruelii prcedicti opevibtis (fUOB 
extabant nostro suvipttt imprimis fecim/iis. Deinde 
vero, re coiu})erta, nnum ex vohtrninibus died Oornelii 
nt prwmitiiini\ correctuin et impressimi ac etiani non 
inordinate ligatiini, ad divtos AbJmtem et Comwntwn 
Cortciensis revi'isimus (ptod in eoreni bibliotheca loco 
snbstracti reponerc possent, Et ut cognuscerent ex ea 
sidjstractione potius est cotnmodum qiuim inconunodurn 
ortarn^ niisirnm eisdem pro Ecclesia Monasterii eorum 
induhjcntiam perpetuam, 

However iniicli the modern collector may incline to 
ditler from Tlis Holiness as to the amplitude oi tliat 
compensation wliich siibstif-nted for so precious a manu¬ 
script a line specimen of printing, and a perpetual in¬ 
dulgence, the letter shews tliat the liistory of the 
volume was keenly enquired into, and that the evidence 
wliicli ainiiated it upon Corvey satisfied Leo. Of course, 
the . . per rnultas rnanus ad nostras tandem pervenissent 
. . opens a vista of possible mistake, and the conjecture 
tliat the MS. came from Luhlu,^ not from Corvey, may, 
after all, be well founded. 


Corvey, like its neighbours, suffered severely in the 
wars wliich accompanied the Eeformation, and some of 
its spoils found refuge in the Library of Wolfenbuttel.^ 


1 Maesman, in the Jahrhiicher /Ur u^'^cmch, Kritik (18 U), ii. 701. 

2 Hermann, in the Straiteupt^ iii. 98. 
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It continued to subsist, hovvei'ei', and to possess a con- ,j _ 

siderable Lilirary, almost until our own day. Early in 
the present century the Monastery was secularized, and 
it was on that occa.sion that tlie ti'anscript ol its Cata¬ 
logue was prepared, to which attention has now to be 
directed. After the peace of 'filsit, all ilesse-Cassel, it 
will be rememliered, became part ol the Kingdom of 
Westplialia. King Jekome’s government, in 181 1, made 
a present of what then remained of iJie Corvey col¬ 
lection to the University of Marburg, not, according to 
Dr. HerMiINN, without exciting some displeasure on the 
part of Heyne of Gottingen, who made the Marburg 
men a little sore by expre.ssing his wonder if any use 
could possibly be made of the books there ! 

Of the remnant of the Corvey library as it was in 
the last century, we have a Catalogue, partly tran¬ 
scribed, partly drawn up by.Dr. IIkhmann (anil printed 
in the years 1838-1841). It is chiefly notable fbr 
a considerable series of works on pliysical science 
and on the scholastic philosophy. Tire theological 
works are also numerous, but there is little of 
earlier date than the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Amongst the works that possess excep¬ 
tional antiquity and interest is (1,) an ancient 
Latin Evanijeluivy , written in uncials, on vellum, and 
richly illuminated; remarkable also for the elaborate 
carvings on its cover; (2,) A translation of the Oospcls 
into German, partly of the eleventh and partly of the 
twelfth century (according to Hermann) ; (3,) A col¬ 
lection of the Letters of Pope Nicholas I., apparently 
of contemporaneous scription, or nearly so. There also 


LIBRABIES OF TIIB EOBEIGN BENEDICl'INES. 

IT* tliis eigliteenth-century Catalogue several 
historical works of recent date, which are of value for 
v’LKM^i^Fi, ecclesiastical annals of Geniiauv. The one hundred 

BRNBmcn'iNiss. voliinies wliich are enumerated in the Cata¬ 

logue contain, it is probable, nearly five liundred sepa¬ 
rate works; so large is tlie ininiber of tract volumes in 
the collection. J3ut of the whole 109 bound volumes, 
only twenty-five reached Marburg, by the gift of the 
W est phalian government. ^ 

Of the noble buildings of tlie Abbey, enough yet 
remains to make the princely family, which has its 
residence there, a})pear almost buried amidst them. 
Ikit many generations must ])ass away before the 
memories of Corvey will cease to excite the curiosity 
of every traveller, having intelligence enough to know 
that even the darkest of the ‘‘Dark Ages” had their 
enlightened and lieroic men, who left the \vorld much 
the better that iliey had lived in it. 

I.lhvury of d he Jlenedictine Abbey of HeivJienmi — linely seated 

lloicliou.'vu, •11*1 1 T PI 1 • 1 • 

(f. rj-t.) on an island m that broad part of the Klime winch is 
rather lake than river—dates from tlie year 724, and 
appears to have possessed the beginnings of a Library 
at an early period in its annals. These, in the course 
of the ninth ceiitury, grew into a collection of con¬ 
siderable importance, as is sliewii by four several cata- 
logue.s, written between the years 820 and 850, all of 
whicii liave been printed by Neugakt,^ Tlie first of 

1 iii. 119-110. 

2 A’emayiniru'i, i. 530-544. (Vogel, in Sera- 
pcunii iii. 7.) 
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them is a, general list of the books which ■vrere contained c„.,TOiT'ir.-- 
in the Library in the year 822; the second and third 
are lists of works transcribed under the rule of two 
successive Alihots; (be fourth is a catalogite of addi- 
tions to the Library, acfiuired, during a period of fifty- 
five years, partly liy transcription and partly by gift. 

Among the more noticeable books included in tliese 
lists, iire th;; liistorical works of Josephus, of Eusebius, 
of Orosius, of Jerome, of Cassiodorus, of lleda, of 
Gregory (of Tours); the Vita et r/esta Caroli Imp. 

Arujusti; five books Hiskirianim <jentis Winilorum; a 
work entitled. Sex o, mundi principio (elates tist/ue hae- 
temis, posted Karoli majoris damw Francorum, Pipini 
sevioris nc jilii ejiisdem Karoli, et Pipini et Karle Jilionim 
Karoli, deinde poskpunn Pipiims ad. re(jem ehvatus est, 
posted Karoli re<jis, deinceps ijeMa Jfliidoviei repis ac imp. 
ad extremum (jawdam deereki a.diiersantia. The cdirono- 
logical and geogra[>hical works are numerous. ('>f the 
ancient poets we find Virijilii (ieorijicon lihri iii., and 
xKneidos lihri vi.; and of tlie Christian poets a long 
series, including Juvencus, Sedidius, Fortunatus, Dra- 
contius, and Aldhelin. r^niong the scientific and 
encyclopedical authors are Pllnj*, Galen, Vegetius, 
Vitruvius, and Loethius; and among the grammarians, 

Priscian, Gaper, and Isidortis. I^astly, may be men¬ 
tioned (in the class “Jurisprudence”), Lex Salica, Lex 
Alemannicd, Ixx Ripuaria, Lex !Mngoburdica; and the 
Capitularia Caroli Matjni, Pipini, and Ludovici.^ Of 


1 I abri(l|^o this cnumGration from the ablo opsay of Vogel, IMa Jiihliollvth 
(kr Baml, AbCei Reichenau, founded on Schonhuth’s Chronik ihin thtmalvjm 
Kloder^^ Rckhenm: ein ihUra/j znr Schwahinchtn Oeschkhte am hamkchiftL 
Qtfjclhn d irge^itellt. Freib. 1836, 8^, (Scrap, iii. 1-14), 
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the theological department—rich, as were all the great 
lleiieclictine Libraries, in Patristic works—it can scarcely 
be necessary to s])eak in detail. 

For about a century and a lialf the collecition seems 
to have been l)otli preserved and increased. But as in 
the year 10()() lleicdienau suffered severely by fire, that 
frecpient and terrible foe of monastic possevssions; so, 
for several successive generations, its Community fell 
into that too frexpient slough of avarice, contention, and 
a])athy, wliich liave always, at intervals, been tlie foes, 
more destru(',tive than fire, of the monastic virtues. 

Until nearly the middle of the fifteentli century, the 
chroniclers of Eeiclimiau liave to tell of little more than 
its accelerating debasement. There is then a temporaiy 
gleam of prosperity, under the restoring and energetic 
rule of FiiEnERiCK of Wartenberg, who was Abbot from 
1428 to 1453, and who signalized liis government by 
great zeal aiul liberality towards the Library. But his 
successors did not (‘inulate Ills example. Intonuil and 
jirolouged neglect liad begun the work of dilapidation, 
long' before the atroi'ities of the Thirty Years’ War 
came to assist it. What has survived of this once 
famous rcllection Is to be found, })artlv in tlic Uni¬ 
versity Library of Heidelberg, and partly in the Ducal 
Library of Carlsruhe.^ One solitary missal of the tenth 
century— iu company with a cilioriuin, a ('.ope, and a 

l CatcUo^UM Ma7iu<rnpforitfii ijvns Fnifericujf ah Wartenberff AhbeiM 

a Dmn. Matxhionc- tic llohU fratre E/>h<ayjiyi OtUmiK 1II. Ijfwctyfri 
f.niHy 4't. iti lahHothtcam .l/u/'WoTj Anijiniiil'* rtpomii. (ZlK^tEhliAUKK: //iWoria 
m litcrniltp Ortlhti'i S. Iknaiicti, i. 67^; Sckomiutu: Chrortii^ ut sup., [a.s 
quoted by V^opol, Scrajt. iii. 11,] ‘25()-*258); Pktzholdt: Handhikch tUuf'tchcr 
205. 
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crozier—Is still, I believe, shewn to the “ Pilgrims 


tlie lihine” amidst the iTiius of Iieicheiiau.^ 




PART I. 

CllAf'TKR 11*— 
Ol lilBRAIUKM OK 
TflR GkIIMAN, 
FhKMIflH, 

ASD Swiss 
BRNEDlcrriNKS, 


At several points of their respective histories, there 
are links of conneetion between Eeichenau and St* Gall, [f^ftt>u't 82 o.) 
of a closer sort than tliose which unite, more or less 
directly, so many of the Monasteries of media3val 
times* Tlie ftite of tlieir Iiibraries, however, has been 
diflbrent. Tltere remains very much of tlie old col¬ 
lection of St. Gall, to attract and to gratify the student 
of mediieval literature. 

The Abbot Gozbeut may be T'egarded as the founder 
of one of tlie few Libraries wliich can [loint in their 
annals to the celebration of a millennial jubilee. lie 
ruled the Couimunity from 81G to 836, and of his zeal 
for the Library it is recorded: . . Primus earn instruxit^ 
ne^jlectam antea ac proj>e nullum lihronim vm hahiiam, 

... Of about four hundred volumes collected by this 
Abbot, a contemporary catalogue is still extant. It is 
also stated, that he set apart lor the books a room 
above the Scriptorium. I'he C(llectioii thus begun, 
grew rapidly, as well by remarkable industry in tran¬ 
scription, as by numerous gifts from successive Abbots, 

Monks, and pupils. 

The existing library possesses a (amsideralile series 
of precious Manuscripts written by Irish and Scottish 
Monks, in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. They 
include co])ies of The Gospels, of great beauty; several 
of the works of Bkda; many tracts on ecclesiastical 


1 Mcrrav : Korthem Germatiy (11th Edit.), 6.56, 
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history; and some fragments oi Lit/urgies of the ninth 
century. fH* the scription and illninination of tJie 
hiblical and ]iturgi(!al books, a series of transcripts 
was made (about tlu^ year 1835) for the late Mr. 
ThniTON-GoopER. The miniatures possess great value 
for the liistoT’v of Art; and may he seen in tlie appen¬ 
dices to his very valuable, altliougli unfinished,^ 
'^^ fleport on the Foedera.’' 

Hero, also, are two Rnnic^ Aljdiabets, which Gustav 
Haenel has assigned to the ninth centurv; Wilhelm 
Gkimm to tlie tentli.^ They are of special interevSt, as 
lieing of Anglo-Saxon origin. When first discovered, 
they were almost illegible, through age and neglect. 
The chemical ingenuity of Von Arx^ restored them to 
legibility. 

Ill the tenth century, the invasion of vlie Huns neces¬ 
sitated the hasty removal of the books to Eeichenan (as 
a place of comparative safety, on account of its insular 
position), wlience they were not brought l;ack without 
some losses. Even tliiis early, the Library of St, Gall 
could boast not only of Greek, but even of Hebrew 
MSS.; and it is hinted by the historian of the Com- 
niunity, that some of tliese treasures so sorely tempted 
the brethren at Reielienan to break at least the tenth 
commandment, as to lead to some mistakes of identity 

1 “Barbara fra\inow pin^^ato rhma tabellis; 

Qu(xit{Uo papyrus agit, virgula plana valet.” 

**Abruua” in early Gonimii (corru])tcd by Tacitus, Garmaniaj c, viii., into 
“Aiinnia”) = witch, or female magician. 

2 Grimm: Uehcr iUuti^chr Ru)itn {Ooett. 1821), p. 12G. 

3 Pbriz ; i?eisc7i, p. 4G2. 
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when the books had to he returned; the number of n._ 

volumes being right enough, l)ut their contents not in 
exact agreement with the original catalogue. Isrsw'w 

Whatever may have been tlie extent of the injury 
thus occasioned, other and more grievous losses quickly 
followed. For a while they were compensated, in some 
degree, l)y increased activity in tlu' Scriptorium, espe¬ 
cially under the rule of the Abbot IIurcuaut) U., at the 
commencement of the eleventh century, from which 
period are to be dated some of the most prcciou.s trea¬ 
sures which still adorn the Library of St. Gall. Nor 
wms t.i'anscription the only form taken by the literary 
activity of the Monks in the liest days of this famous 
I'raternity. They translated many portions of Holy 
Scripture into vernacular dialects. W^kidmann, its 
keej)er and historian, regards the first four cenf.uries 
of its annals (830—1200) as the golAlen; the fifth (1200 
— 1300) as the iron; and tlie sixth and part of the 
seventh (1300 — 1403) as the leaden eras. 


In the thirteenth century the Corarauiiity had enemies 
enouffh out of doors, but its worst foes were those of its 
own house. At that time tlie turbulence of its digni¬ 
taries w'as only equalled by their ignorance. I'lien 
came the famous Council of Constance, with its perilous 
levies on all the IMonastic Libraries that were within 
reach; and in the case of St. Gall, it seems not im¬ 
probable that some of the volumes which it los!;, A'ent 
atrain towuirds the enrichment of its neighbours. The 
fifteenth century was marked by the mei>iorable re¬ 
searches of PooGio Dracciolini. 


wiN/sr^^ 



oiiAiTO H.~ Tlie aiTiialile Englis^h biographer of PoGGio has ol> 
t/Z^okhma^I^ served, that ‘‘the expense occasioned by these literary 
I'nuhTZL excursions was a heavy incumbrance'’ upon one “whose 
lUHEm^TtNEM. could l)y no means bear any extraordinary 


roggio’8 
diii4<;ovi'rie'« In 
tho f>tr>rftry of 
Ht. OjUI. 


diniimitioM.” 

But it seems highly probable that, in this instance at 
all events, the compassion is a little misplaced. Poqgio 
regarded literary researches in Monastic Tabraries as a 
specie.s of war, wbic;h ought, naturally, to be <;arried on 
at the enemy’s cost. His countrymen liave loudly cele¬ 
brated his “discovery” of Quintilian, but they make no 
mention of the “ two waggons” which (if we may trust 
the monkish chronicle) he had to procure, in order to 
carry off his s])oils. I’he iticident, and wliat it involves, 
if true, are of course much more discreditable to the 
Monks than to their visitor. But it gives a diflerent 
colour to PooGio’s account of wliat he saw, as well as to 
Pr. Suepukhd’s compassionate and charitable allusion 
to the slenderness of his resources. There is sulRcient 
evidence that he knew liow to turn his discoveries to 
jirolitable account,—in more senses than one. 

In a letter addressed to Guarino Veronese (IfithDec., 
14Id), he narrates liis visit to St. Gall in coiu 2 iany with 
some friends. 4'hey found, he says, a large nundier of 
MS&., and among them a (•.omjilete <‘0[)y of (luintili.an, 
•‘safe and sound, but buried in rubbish and dust,” in 
the lowest room or dungeon of a tower^^ “ unfit even for 
the’’esidencQ, of condemned r'riniimils.” Besides Quin¬ 
tilian, they found there the first three books and part of 
the foiirtli book of the Arcjonautica" of Vaijirius 
Elacci s, and the Commentary of Ascokius Pedianns on 
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eight of Cicero’s Orations.^ These are all that are 
specifi(;ally mentioned, but they were probably only a 
small ]K)nioii of Poggio s windfalls. 

With the rule of Abbot Ulrich VIII. (14G3-1491) a 
period of renewed literary activity dawned upon St. 
Glall.^ It again accpiired scholastic fame, and again 
suffered eelipi.ie in the stormy times which followed. 
And it became especially notable for the possession of 
a considerable number of books and tracts in various 
vernacular dialects, both of Eomance and of Teutonic 
families. Some of these may still be identified, and 
tliey combine linguistic with, historic interest. 

Tlie modern liistory of the Library of St. Gall be¬ 
longs to a Hiibsetiuent section of these Memoirs, But it 
may here be added that its contents were officiaily 
reported in 1881 to include about 41,700 volumes of 
printed books, of wliich 1700 are inmnahuh; and 1800 
Manuscripts. It is made publicly accessible. There is 
a ])ririted Catalogue of the Manuscripts and of tlie 
iacimahida,^ 


1 Pr>ggio’8 letter is iii the W'clfeubnttel Libmry, and it has been printed m 
Po'jgiarut (iii, 309), but 1 cannot now refer to it othonviao tlran as it ia ro- 
porte<i, at sccoud hand, l)y Tiralmsohi: “Trauna graiidissima copia di libri 
die’ egli cho lungo sarebbo I’aunovorare trovammo un Quiiitiliano, ancor sano e 
aalvo, ma pien di polvere o d'iinniondez^a, porciocch^j emu (|ue libri nolla 
biblioteca non com’ il loro onor riuliedova, ina sepolti in una oscura o tetra 
prigione, cio6 nel fondo di una torre in cui non si getterebbon t cmmeiio idan- 
nati a morto. ”— Tfrahosoui; Storia del literatvra ItaliaTia, vi. 121. 

2 Weidmann: Oeechichte (hr Bibliothek no;* St. Galhen^ avs den Quellen 
hmrfmtett tMi^ndjit.hrige Juhelfeier. A good epitome of the history of thia 
Library, founded on Weidznann’a book, wiU be found in Sempeunit iii. 113. 

3 TRTkDKR AND TuoMASt art. “Libraries,” in Mcyc, Brittanka, 9th Edit., 
Xiv. M (1S82). 
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Ijlbrary of 
Hfiouhoim 
(foviJidod 1124). 


Rogoncrution of 
the (.’ minuinity 
of t4ix>nhoiiB by 
Trlthoim. 


The Lilirary of the Abbey of Sponheim was prol)ably 
founded in 1124, but acquired its chief celebrity under 
the goveninunit of John TiiiTirEiM, wlio was Abbot from 
1483 to 1505, and whose Ciironicle of his Oonmiunity 
is widely known, and in its main substance well authen¬ 
ticated. For about a century from the foundation, there 
are frequent I'ecords in the Chronicon Spoiiheim&fise of 
tlie care of the Superiors to collect l>ooks, and of the 
industry of the bi’ethren in their transcriplion. but, as 
usual, this period is followed by one of the opposite 
character, and of longer duraliou, in wliich the interests 
of literature, in corniuon with interests still more im¬ 
portant, were neglected. An incident that stands 
recorded of a certain Ablx)t Gobelin — nineteenth in 
succession -tlirows a gleam of liglit on the corruptions 
of this decadent period, and discloses to us tlie impunity 
with whi(‘h a wortldess monk, with a lavvdess baron at 
his back, could flout a general Council. Tliis wortliy 
not only jireferred to live on the outside of his Monas¬ 
tery, but for purposes of liis own stripped it of its title 
deeds, and of many other MSS., refusing to restore them 
even at the demand of the Council of Jlasel. Thirty 
years after las death, some of the charters were re¬ 
covered from his >'astle, but the book MSS. had 
vaiii.slied. At this time (14Gi)) rhe contents of tlie 
Library at Sjioiilndm had, it is said, dwindle<l to ten 
volumes. 

Under circumstances like these. Abbot Tiutiieim, four¬ 
teen years afterwards, began his regenerating labours. 
Ho had to struggle with a Coinmunity wliich, notwith¬ 
standing some new and purer blood, transfused into it 


misT^^ 
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from Mentz, wte still ignorant ami poverty stricken (in ouAi^I^,r'ii— 
a cliflerent sense froni tliiit of pristine inouachisiu, for it TiiraBimA"! 
was overburdened wltli debt), although it may have ANii SWIBS 
ceased to be o])enly tlissolute. With the new Abbot, 
study was the prime necessity of life. His views as to 
the connection between the right cultivation of tlieo- 
logical science, and the aucillaty' })ursuit of secular 
agquirements, were large and vigorous. The very 
enibarrassinents of iJie Community in respect (.)1 finance 
became a spur to the labours of the Sciiptorium. If 
books could be rarely bought, they inust be the more 
assiduously b('rrowed and transcribed. I’he new art of 
printing, too, was making rapid strides, and often 
enabled Tiutheum to obtain precious but neglected 
manuscripts from other convents, in exchange for 
printed books of a more popular and current sort. In 
this way it sometimes chanced that he saved from im¬ 
minent risk of destruction choice codices, which are 
now' among the prized treasures of our modern Libraries. 

Italy and Greece, as well as all [tarts of Germany, w'ere 
laid under contribution, and scarcely any language then 
know'll to literature was unrepresented in the collection 
wliich Tkitheim had at length amassed. 

From several passages in his correspondence and in 
his Ne/nacMis,^ it. apitears that before hi,s retirenumt the 
Sponheim Library contained -in place of tlie fourteen 
volufues he found there—ipore than tw'o thousand 
volumes, of which the 'majority w'ere MSf^. Of Greek 

I E. g. liJjmUiUe familiariH, 1. i. 420 ; 502; I ii. 508, 513 ; 548; 550; 559 
(Vogel, in Serape^nn, iii. 323), and NepUichnSt 1828. 
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Ohapibb II.— MSS. alone, there were upwards of an hundred. Un- 
TlfK ObRMAN, happily, no catalogue of the collection is now extant. 

We know that in the year 1502 the Abbot himself 
undertook the preparation of one, which appears to 
have been classed according to languages, and to have 
comprised 1646 volumes. The contemporaiy allusions 
to the Library are numerous, and tjiey sometimes 
mention specifically certain work.s which it containe^l. 
There is also a fragmentary list of some of the Greek 
codices, but it includes only forty of them in number.^ 
Tlie early celebrity of the Sponheim collection was 
probably enhanced by its reverses. In 1504, when 
William of Hesse carried fire and sword through tlie 
Palatinate, it had to be hastily removed to Creuznach, 
and scarcely had the restoration of peace permitted its 
return, when internal discord and disafTectioii towards 
the Abbot began to arise in the Community for wliich 
lie had laboured so assiduously, and were fanned into a 
flame by the ambitious projects of some of its members. 
Illness, and the temporary absence it had occasioned, 
rendered Tritheim less aide to cope witli his rebellious 
Monks; and eventually he determined to resign his 
dignity, and retire to a small Abbey at WUrzburg. 
lliis retirement took place iii 15(}6, and lasted until 
Tritheim s death, ten years afterwards.^ To his dying 

• 

1 Bnsrena has printed it in tho Paralipomena O/matmlonim Petri BleaenMs 
eiJo, Trithemii ulioriam/u^, nupcr in U/pogjapheo Mogunilno edUcnnm a Jo. 
Bumo, 777>T04. 

2 How severely these mortifications were felt is abundanUy shewm in his 
publisheil correspnnrlenoe. At on© time ho is so depressed in mind as to con¬ 
temn what in his Uater days bail hmti his glory:—- Magno fatoor bibliotheca) 
(juondam tcue}>ar amore,” ho wrote to Johann Brachfc, -et cuuctis mtmdi 
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day, in spite of all mortifications and teiuporaiy dis-cu"™'ii- 

coiirageineuts, iie continued to be really a book-lover 

and a student. Large and diversified as is the list ol his f'" Hw'Ji, 

published writings, several still remain inedited, and 

some liave perislied. At one time unduly praised, his 

books have since, perhaps, been as unduly depreciated. 

Several of them will yet rejiay peiusal. 


The library of the famous Abbey of Einsiedeln is EimiEDti-s. 
probably, in a sense, coeval with the Monastery itself, 
whicli dates from the tenth century. Of the foundation 
of the Al.)bey there is a legend of a saintly vigil, when 
the site was about to be chosen, wliich much resembles 
tliat told of the Abbey of Westminster. The treasures 
of literature acquired in its early days ivere soon de¬ 
stroyed, or scattered, by calamities—then so frequent— 
of fire and sword. It shared, afterwards, in the usual 
vicissitudes of restoration, of renewed losses, of occa¬ 
sional neglect, and of new revival. It survived the 
troubles of the Kefonnatiou era, and became the prime 
object of love and care to many successive and w'orthy 
Abbots. It received, at intervals, several important 
integral collections, sometimes by gilt; more frequently, 
by purcliase. During the eighteenth century a new 
building was erected for the reception of the Library. 
Einsiedeln long po.ssessed a printing-press, which sent 
forth valuable works, and became, in its day, a worthy 

opibus libros ineos Huteferebani, sed pfwtcafiiiam ronim rautationem perpendi 
ade»BO iiiearum, omnia quse priua amaverara stercoria aatimationo oontompai, 
animoquo iniporavi moo, nihil preeter ao ipsuni deincepa Buum credere, et quJe 
in morte neccssario eaaet relictunia, multo magis vivena in came diaceret non 
amaro/* etc.— 1. iL 513, 614. (V^ogel, in Serajjeum, iil 325.) 
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substitute as a literary centre for tlie Scriptorium of 
earlier times. Its commercial jirofits were applied, 
Iroin time to time, to feed the Ijibrary with lle^v books, 
lint this source of income ceased towards the close 


of the last century. 

At a date comparatively early, the Lilu-ary of Einsie- 
deln bef^ame famous for the possession of historical 
manuscripts of value. Geubeut,* ]VrABirj.0N,2 Ilms- 
ciriNO,"^ and otliers, have recorded their successive visits 


in later times, and have mentioned MSS. well worthy of 
being printed. At the date of llAiiaN'EL’s visit, some of 
the choicest were kept aj)art from the Library, in the 
abbatial archives, and he did not see them.^ But he 


mentions othei’s whicli he inspected, anil some of which 
dated from tlie eiglitli century. 


About the year 1840, the Library liere was counted. 
It was fouud to contain about 20,900 volumes of 
printed books, and 840 volumes of manuscripts, of 
which latter a considerable number were of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Of early printed Irouks 
—reckoning them within Panzbu’s W'ell-knovvn limits 
lor “cradle books” of tlie Press—there w'ere about 
nitre hundred volumes.® Shortly after tliis counting, a 


1 “In magim mamtscriptonim copin quiedam sunt inedita.G ekbkkt: 

/Vr Alemannicnmf p. GO; cf. Id., p. 72. / 

2 “In bibliotheca multi siiiit oxquisiti coclicca. billon : ICer Oer- 
manicim, printed in Vetera A7iatecta, p. 6. 

3 “ I>ie Bibliothek dasclbst is reich an wiotigen alten Hiuidscliriften.”_ 

HiiLsrHiNo: S^hensii'Urdvjen niblioitichn Teutschland^, ivr. Bd., 87. 

4 “ Monasterii nrchivuni, in quo periiiAgnus vetuataruin mcmbranarum 

numenis . • . servari dicitur, inapicere non potui.'’—H aknel: Calalogi 

libromm rfiannscripiorum* P- 

r> Scrai>eumt iiir. Bil., 351, 352. 
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considerahle accession of printed books, cliiefly on 
historical subjects, was obtained at the sale of the 
Library of the historian IJ liiter. In 1881 the nundter 
of printed volumes was ollicially reported as about 
40,000, and that of Manuscripts 12004 The collection 
is made liberally accessible for litei'ary puri)oses. 

Dr. Pkiv.iioldt has pi’inted an interesting document, 
of February,-1332, wdiicli records the gift, at that date, 
of ten \-olumes containing seventeen several works, 
hist(.irii al and chronological ; among them the Cronica 
Alartiiii T*oloni? 

It is still, or until a very recent date it was still, the 
practice at Einsiedeln, to follow the laudable old 
monastic fashion of having a reader at dinner-time. 
English ti’avellers have sometimes listened to the r(;ad- 
ing, on such occasions, of translations of the works of 
liiNOAiu) and of the one historical work of William 
CoBBErr.^ That book is certaiidy a most narrow' and 
one-sided history of the destruction of our English 
Monasteries, hut it embodies, amidst many bitter 
prejudices, not a little of nunnorable and t(.)0-little 
remembered truth. 


1 Tkddkr and Thomas, in Encyc. DrU.t ut supra. 

2 Pktzholot; Jfandhitch, &c., 419-431. 

3 IliimUfOvk for Switzerland (7th Edit.), p. 212. 
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The LLBlUllIEf! Oi' the lTAr,IAN AND Fui'.NCll 
liENEDICTINES. 

Llbri, t)t nwiKiiuo Auffvistinlniil, ut nost.l, ainid noe aura prooiofloma 
8 Ut»t—rMTEtt uf Cloomy, Epiatlos {BiUiothtca CiuniaeauM, j*. 80 /»). 

Htindlu^ itlX)n iho ticcnunilulud lalKnirM of agon, we nro apt Ut l.io 
wn*frafcoful to t(;<xw who, wltJi woury l^dK^ur, tuid often working 
thrf>ujfh dark and dreary nights, built up the pbitform which now 
Hupports US. Wo ooiupl.'Uii lmi>atl«ntly of tho Idludncss of many a 
man without whom wo hhould not have sreii; and of tiio iuoomiilutu* 
iiowf of many a nnvn'n doctrlrm, wlit) was only Incomplete hoeauoo ho 
was still engaged In •Oiwchlng for soino truth which, when found, ho 
huudod on os a {0*0010118 heirloom to us who know him not. 

—-Kinoklky: Prtfdjct to tfte Sermons 0/ Taulortw, p. xxxiii, 

*'*ilcre, Afan irurrt jmrtfy lives, less oft doth fall, 

More inwaptfy rise*, toalks ^th strieUr heed, 

More sofdii rests, diin ftajtpier, is freed 
Karlier frvtn ehanslnff fres, and gains withal 
A brighter Crovnif On yrm Cistorti.an wall 
Tlint cunddeat ossunuico nmy 1 h) rwid. . . . 

. Tho iK)tout call 

l)oul)tlfj.M 8 sliall cheat full oft the heart's (leslrcK; 

Yot white the ruggtxl Ago on pliant kuoo 
Vowrt to mpt Fancy humble fealty, 

A gentler life 8 {>raulM round tho holy spires; 

Where’er they rise, tlic sylvan waste retires, 

And at*ry harvosta crown tho fertile loa."—Wow-nswoimi. 

Monte Casbino was the cradle of a group of Monastic 
Cominiiiiities, wlienoe issued an illustrious band ^ of 
missionaries, both of Eeligiou and of Literary Cultuie, 
whose labours were destined to bear rich fruit over all 
Europe. The Benedictine code which was thence pro¬ 
mulgated was an elevating, a civilising, and a uniting 
code, given amidst wide-spread debasement, ignorance, 
and strife. It vStruck at tlie root of that idle, dreamy life 
of mere contemplation, which had been so lung the canker 
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Ciui-nliViii,.-opprobrium of Eastern monachisrn. Ti. 
■miriTAuir ^^ictine was not. merely to ])ray, to meditate, an 
UKNBDic-riNEfi. ‘tdoie* lie was to di^, t() sow, to plant, to Ituild, l 
w'rite; to pacify those \v]u> were in conflict; to slielter 
the oppressed; to oiler sanctuary to the penitent; he 
w'as to render to God that most acceptable of all wor- 
8hi[), il ofl’ered in the spirit of Christian humility, the 
worship (.)f conscientious, prayerful, and unselfish labour. 

\VIia,t, in the course of successive generations, the 
great Benedictine Community—regarded collectively— 
was enabled to achieve in one de])artjnent of it.s activi¬ 
ties,—that, namely, of the keeperslii]) of Literature, 
if the expression be a permissible one,—has been 
glanced at, as resi)ects Britain and Germany, whicli, 
though in this particular neither first nor greatest, lie 
nearest home. The retrosjtect turns now" tow’ards 
Italy, the birthplace, and France, flie most fruitful 
8eed-{)lot, of the Benedictine Order. 

Of the Founder’s biography, it is enough to say in the 
pithy words of St. Guegorv: “ If you seek an epitome of 
the life of St. BENEiuor, read his Rule.” Monte Cassino 
had more than its share of the vicissitudes of that 
troubled time. Monks wlio had seen their illustri¬ 
ous Founder carried to Jiis grave, li\ed to see their 
Monastery ruined by the Lombards. It w"as in the 
restored edifice that the first collection of books was 
slowly gathered, to be for the moat part laid waste by 
the Saracens in 884. What was saved, by removal, of 
tliese earh" treasures, was almost entirely destroyed by 
fire twenty years afterwards. 

When the Monastery was again rebuilt, it entered oil 
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a new series of changes and calamities,—in (lie course of 
Avliich earthi'j^iiake added its ravages to tliose of (ire and I'Iiihabiim hk 
sword,—but the labraiy continued to make progress A'<r> itaman 
tlirough them all. Iii the eleventli century the Monk.s 
of Monte Cassino became famous for tlie industry with 
wliich they transcribed, not only the theological 
ecclesiastical MSS. they had ainas.sed, but also Homer, 

Virgil, Horace, Terence; the /f/yls of Theocritus; the 
Fa,sfi of Ovid; and not a few of the historians of 
Greece and Rome. The copies tints made were widely 
disseminated. 


A circumstance wdiich adds sttecial interest to the 
stonr ot the Oommunity, is tlic* number riml ceU'brity of 

, 1 . * * Monto f’iu«8ino. 

tile men wiio in various ages luu’e visited it, and liave 
recorded their impressions of what they saw*. Some 
brief notice of those visits will serve to sliew' both sides 
of the shield. At Monte Cassino, a.s elsewhere, the 
learned and laborious monk of one generation was 
followed by the faitliless guardian, the stupid mutilator, 
and the criminal purloiner, of another. 

IloocACtTos visit appears to liav’e occurred about 

1 o/* \ 111 ... ticcoiint of tlio 

ioi)(b < 111(1 /IMS been mirr/ited liy liis (lis(*i|)lo HF/NVIotsttc) i-i^Tary 

d Y»p *' ^ * in 14 th (Nullity. 

a Imola, ironi his dictation: Fo/c a// clariorem 

intellvjmtuim hujns iitterrp. refm-e ilhul, quod narrabat 
rni/ii joam venerabUis pra’ceptiH' tneiis Bomicim de 
(krtaldo. Dicebai enhn, qiiod cum esset in Apulia, 
captusfama loci, necessit ad nohile manasterinm Afontis 
Cassini, de quo dictum est. Et avidm videndi libra- 
riam, quam audiverat ibi esse nobilissimam, petivit nb 
uno 'nionacho hurrdliter, velut ille qui swivissimus erat. 



rAUT T. 

CirArj'K’ rif-— 

LiURAHIK;-. ok* 
Tirir. ITAMAM 
ANI» KUKNOU 
BeWKDimiNKa. 


quod deferat ex gratia sihi apeiHre bildiotheeam. At 
ille rigide respondit^ ostendens sibi altam scalam : .^6'- 
cend.e^ quia aperta ed. Ille Icetiis ascendens^ inimiit 
lomm tanti thesauri^ sine ostio vel clavi, imjressiisque 
vidit her bam natatn -per fenestras^ et libros omnes cum 
hands coopertis pndrm'e alto, Et 'mirahrmdus cceqrit 
aperire nuno istiim Uhntm^ mine ilium, mvenitque ibi 
mnlta et varia volumina aniiquoimm ei peregrinorum 
Ubrorurn. Ex quorum aliq-iiibus erant detraeti aliqui 
qu/uiterni, ex aliis redsi margines chartarum, et sic 
mtdtiplidter deformati. Tandem miseratus, labores et 
studia tot inclytorum ingenioruni devmisse ad nianm 
perlitissirnonm hominum, dolens et illaerymans re- 
eessit, Et occurrerks in daitstro, petivit a vimacho 


ohvio, quare libri illi pretiosissimi essent ita turpiter 
detrunrati. Qui respondif, quod aliqui monachi 
lentes tucrari duos, vel qninqoe solidos, radxbant unuin 
quaternum, d faciebant psaltcnolos, q^^os vendebaait 
jnieris, et ita de marginUnts fadebant breina, qw verule- 
bant midierihns. Nunc ergo, o inr studiose, frango tibi 
caput pro fadendo librosd 

With nil due grnhus of allownnce for the Decaineroiiiaii 
vein so clearly traceal>le in tliis anecdote, and in the 
appended moral, there is doubtless substantial truth m 
it, whicli, if need were, might be supported by corrobo¬ 
rative testimony. But the dawn of a better day was not 
distant. 

Towards tlie close of the sixteentli century, Tasso 
spent the last Christmas of his life at Monte Cassino, 


1 Lii Columdia di Dante, commetitata da B. da Iinola (Parjul. xii. 74) note. 
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but his tlionglits were then busy with higher tlieines 'ui.- 

tliaii those of literature, and he probably passed more 
of his lime in the subterranean chapel iir whicjb the 
remains of St. BEN'unicn’ are supposed to rest, than in 
the twice-restored Library. About a century later 
occurred the visits of Matullon and his conipanions of 
the Congregation of St. Maur. 

In one of the frank and gossiping letters addressed 
by Dorn Michel Geumain to his friends at home, there ^tTwoiit^ 
is an amirsing account of tins visit. After praising the Sllbrnunlmi 
excellent supper at tlie Abbot’s house, which had miide 
amends for the too lenten fare they had met with on 
their journey, the good Benedictine then proceeds: “Tlie 
next morning we went up the holy mountain on foot, 

])y a road which in its windings runs for three miles 
before one readies the Monastery. Figure to yourself a 
terrace, whereon stands a castle, the length of which is 
greater than its depth, and in the midst a very beautiful 
and synimetrii'ul dmrch. 'I'he buildings are sidistantial 
and, in spite of their ])03ition on the mountain, very 
lofty; with notliing of magnificetice about them save 
that derived from the extent of frontage, and the regu¬ 
larity of the long range of windows; . . . all the cham¬ 
bers are vaulted, as well as tlie offices and outbuildings; 
and this is the usual practice in the Congregation of 
Monte Cas.sino, which has a right to {iride itself on its 
ability to teach us the art of Imilding wisely, substan¬ 
tially, and pleasingly. The Library is newly 

restored. Printed books and MSS. are bound alike, but 
the former are not of much note. Nor are there more 
than five hundred MSS. Tliese were put entirely at 
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ciAi^r i[t .-.(ilont imir<i <r.vom dte les maUres). Some 
Oardinals have carried off the beet. Of those thus re- 
nK'>!,l™L. moved,, some were shewn to us in the Vatican.:’ 

Dotn Michee goes on to express Iiis fegret titat [Jaeitze 
sJiould liave Lbuneil tlie IVIonks of Cassino so severely as 
he li;.ul clone (in his hova CoUectio Condlimmmf for 
withholding a certain MS. relaling to the Council of 
Ephesus, lliis volume “was borrowed, a lontt tin\cj aoo 
by a certain Cardinal, who would not return it. One 
cannot doubt/’ lie adds, that the borrower was Car¬ 
dinal CavSanata, wlio, far from writing on M. Bat.uze s 
behalf, as the latter liad hoped he w'ould do, kept the 
cat in the ling so (deverly, that the worthy Fathers, 
whatever their gC)od will, could be of no service in the 
aflair. But be sure you (‘aution M. Baluze against 
writing to Home about it, since not only would it be of 
no avail, but iniglit obstruct the success of otlier at¬ 
tempts to get siglit of the MS. The Italians have not 
entrusted this work to a man devoted to the Holy See, 
in order that he may hand it to a Frenchman, already 
known to be a little predis])osed against some of their 


pretensions. The best plan is not to say a word. With 
Gods help, by hook or by crook, sooner or later, we 
sliall get hold ot it; or if not we, our frieuds who stav 
at Home, Hut M. IhvhrzE -to whom I heg my hund^ie 
respects should take an ()i>portunity of doing justice 
to the Fathers of Monte Oassino, vrlio ari‘ really very 
Avoi’tliv fellows, nuicli more h*arned and clever than wo 
fancied before we had seen them.” 


He then praises the extu’cises, the discipline, and the 
woi diip of the Conununity, and pnx'eeds: ‘‘I return to 
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the Library. We have found some good tilings, and 
have filled two or three quires of paper. . . . Admission 
to the imiuiiuent-rooin has been oflered us, and ive 
mean to profit by it. Besides the deeds, ii contains 
siiine fine ilSS., which are concealed there for fear lest 
the Secidiirs should take it into their heads to ask for them 
so pressingly as to preclude refusal} 

Despite of perils so numerous and so diversified, and 
after all the vicissitudes of twelve centuries, Monte 
Cassino can yet boast of the possession of an extensive 
series of Manuscrijits, mostly of the eleventli and 
twelfth centuries, . . . and of a wonderful collection of 

charters and records,.including an hundred 

diplomas and papal bulls, beginning with the year 744.^ 
Thirty-five years ago, the collection was officially 
visited by Messrs. Henan and DAREMnEKO, at 
instance of the French Ministry of Public Instruction, 
and in his Eeport of July, 1850, M. Henan writes 

thus: “This noble Abbey. 

would have sufficed to console us for the inhospi- 
tality and the disappointments which were aw'aiting us 
at Naples. The eight days which w’e passed in its ar¬ 
chives, amidst the kindest attentions, have been perhaps 
the best employed days of our journey, and the most 
fruitful of good results. Tlie discover^' which I prize 
most highly is that of some unpublished pages of 
Abelard. According to the Catalogue, the volume 
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11 U.., Bntcfifc Bonan, 


1 Correaporidawe de MahUloii et dc MfjiUfaiicon avec Vllalkt 

i. 169-172. 

2 CuRZON : Notices of Italian Lihrarks^ privately printed in the Miscella^ 
iik < of the Pliilobiblon Society, vol. 1 (1855). 
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numbered 174 contained ihe EncJdridion, Retrada- 
tliree books of Theologia Christiana, by St. 
dktodictinbi. -A-UGITstine ; and the Sic et non of Abet^ard. The 
anlhors of tlie Catalogue had noted that a ‘ Christian 
Theology’ ascribed to Saint Augustine must needs be 
apocryphal At the first' glance, I imagined that the 
work must be the Theologia Christiana of Abelakd, and 
the conjecture was amply verified, when I comj)ared 
the MS. with the text published by Martene and 
Duband, in the fiftli volume of the lltesaurus Novus 
Anecdotorum. Besides, this work did not consist of 
three books only, as indicated in the Catalogue, but, 
like the pubhshed text, of Jiiw books; except tliat in¬ 
stead of tlie titles of the fourtli and fifth, there were 

blanks left for rubrication,.and that tlie fifth 

book contained inijioi'tant variations and additions, 
amounting to five or six pages of enlargement of the 

Benedictine text.It will serve also to complete 

the text of that important work in the fine edition of 
M. Cousin, whose judicious counsel* had repeatedly 
drawn my attention to Abelard, before I set out.” 

M. Eenan proceeds to stale that he had also collated 
the Sic et non, and that although he knew already, from 
Cousin, the fact that extensive varieties existt?d amongst 
the several MSS., he was nevertheless surprised at the 
amount of those wliich the Monte Cassino codex pre¬ 
sented; and he then coiitinues; 

“ The Ai’chives contain a large number of MS. works 
of the celebrated philo.sopher Cremonini, some of which 
are unpublished; and amongst them an inaugural lec¬ 
ture on the text Mundns nunqnam est; nascitur semper et 
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mm'itur, and two letters,—the one from the Inquisition _ 

of Padua to Ckemonini, calling upon him to retract his 
errors; the other, Cuemonini’s reply, containing a dis- 
tinct refusal to do so, couched in terms of remarkable 
boldness. Another manuscript which possessed great 
interest for me, on account of its bearings on the me¬ 
dieval study of Greek, is a Psalter of the twelfth 
century, written in five volumes, the first of them con¬ 
taining the Greek text, transcribed in Latin characters. 

.... Idle collection, too, contains many other docu¬ 
ments of value for the history of the Greek language in 
the West, especially during the Carlovingian period.” * 

These Archives are very rich in materials for the 
history of Apulia, of Calabria, and of Naples. They 
filled three rooms, wheir seen recently by Renan; and if 
it be borne in. mind where, up to tliat time, they had 
been preserved; what events and revolutions their cus¬ 
todians had witnessed; what perils and casualties they 
have survived; they may w’ell be termed a wonderful 
colle'-iion of the mun’ments of Ilistorj’. 

The most ancient MS. now at Monte Cassino is (ac¬ 
cording to M. Valery) Grigen’s Commentary on St. 

PanVs Epistle to the Romans, of the year 569. It con¬ 
tains this curious inscription; Donatus gratid Dei pres¬ 
byter, propHum codicews Jnstmo Augusta tertio post 
consulatum ejvs in cedibus B. Petri in Costello LucuUano 
[which occupied the site of Castelh dell’ Uom] infirmtis 
legi, legi, legi. The oldest diploma is one of A jo, prince 
of Benevento, bearing date 884, and beginning thus: 

1 ATchive/f tfes Missions Sci&ntijiqiies et LUUraires^ i. 384-387. 
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oriAwi" 'in - pi’OvidfiMtid Longohardonivi gentis primepsd 

TOriMiT»” series of LoTigobarclic charters is especially curious 
AKI> FHUNon miniatures, as is that of Papal Bulls for the 

extraordinary privileges conferred on Monte Oassiiio,— 
privileges of such a nature/^ vsays Montfaucon, ‘‘ that 
the like have scarce ever befen granted to Monks.”^ 
There is a VirgiU transcribed (in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury) in the Longobardic character, from a precious 
MS. of the tenth century; a Dante^ of tJie tliirteenth 
century; the Hours of the B. Virgin, with charming 
miniatures, of special interest for the History of Orna¬ 
mentation, which were painted, in 1469, by Bartolommeo 
Fabio di Gandalio. Here, too, is an extensive collection 
of the MS. Corresi)ondence of the great French and 
Italian Betiedictines and Historiographers of the seven¬ 
teenth century, Mabillon, Muratori, and MoN'rFAUCON. 

Tlie book-manuscripts are now (1884) about nine 
hundred in number. The printed volumes amount to 
more than thirty-nine thousand, and include a fine series 
of incunabula. The marvellous series of charters is 
said to number nearly thirty thousand several docu¬ 
ments. In its kind, it is unrivalled. And access is 
liberally accorded to students. 

Library of tho Italian Duirv of the illustrious Benedictine 

MouRflf.ory of 

uamed, there is an interesting letter wliich contains 
an account and catalogue of the Library of the Monas¬ 
tery of Pomposia, as it was in the eleventh century. 
Thi.s doc'ximent was found in the Library of the Duke of 


1 ViUuKRY: Voyages historiques^ etc., ut suprOf 1. xiv. c. 12. 

2 Montfaucon: Diariuvi Ital'cum, c. xau. 
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Modena, and v/as communicated to Montfaucon by c„* 'in— 

Fontanini. Its writer was a priest, Hi-inry by name, of 

whom little inoi’e is known than that he htid been in BENKwcTi-Nsa. 


early life the disciple of JerOiME, an Abbot of Pomposia, 
who had first made it famous for the activity of its 
Scriptorium, and the rapid growth of its Library. 

In Patristic literature, Pomposia seems to have been 
ricli beyond all contemporary example. Of works and 
tracts by St. Augustine it possessed about a hundred 
and thirty, besides a large collection of his Epistles, and 
of letters sent to him; of Jerome, about forty; of St. 
Ambrose, also about forty; of St. John Ohrj'sostom, 
and of Cyprian, a considerable series of books. 

In history, ancient and mediseval, are to be noted 
Ten Books of Livy; Justin’s Epitome of Trogus Pom- 
peius; the Chronicle of Regino; a Chronicle of the 
Popes; an Historia Africana; an Historia Aleaiandrina; 
an ITistoria illiistrium virorum; with some minor pieces 
on Ecclesiastical annals. In mentioning Livy, Henricus 
Clericus is careful -to note the anxiety with which his 
master. Abbot Jerome, had sought for the missing 
books. 

Of miscellaneous classic authors the most notable are 
Pliny and Seneca. And here the writer anticipates an 
expression of curiosity from his eleventh-century cor¬ 
respondent: why is a devout Christian Abbot so careful 
to collect Heathen writers, as opportunity offers. “ Re¬ 
member,” says Henry to Stei'hen, “ the words of the holy 
Apostle: ‘There are vessels of clay, as well as vessels 
of o-old.’ Books are destined to allure and to cultivate 

CD 

the tastes of all men. And we have/’ he adds, ‘‘more 
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rn.- sanction still. It is our Blessed Lord who halh 

IhTuauav ^ Ff-^ther's House there are many mansions' 

Pagan writers, in their measure, strive to inspire 
us witli contem];)t (in comparison) of the things that are 
of this world only; of the greatness that is merel}’^ 
secular. .Let the books of I^agans and of ClivistlaiivS 
I'est together in peace.” Such is his closing reflection. 
‘^And may the learned Abbot of I^oiuposia {)ui\sue to 
the end liis endeavours that books may abound; may 
be preserved for the use of Posterity; may be carefuUy 
recorded in Catalogues for the service of the times to 
come.” 


To make even a tolerable approximation towards a 
hiir and adequate accotmt of the Libraries of the great 
Monasteries of Italy, would require much wdder limits 
than it is at all practicable to assign to that subject 
here. The reader wlio desires to pursue it will And 
much information w^ell brought together in tlie Iter 
Italicum of Blame; and in consulting tliat work, would 
do wisely to refer to the careful ami valuable supple¬ 
ments to it which Vogel contributed to tlie Serapenm 
at various times. 


Monaatory o«“ Tlie great Benedictine Abbey of Fleury (St. Benoit- 
sur-LoireJ held high rank amongst the Monasteries of 
France, and its foundation dated from the middle of 
the seventh century. Within two centuries of that 
foundation it had already attained eminence as a 
school of learning. Like all similar institutions, it had 
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its share in the troubles and losses of that disturbed 
period. But it continued—after intervals of depression 
—to thrive and to attract both masters and scholars, 
even from distant lands. According to certain authori¬ 
ties, it could boast at one time more than five thousand 
students. 

There is still extant a Catalogue of the" Fleury 
Library, drawn up towards the close of the tenth cen¬ 
tury. It comprises a hundred and fourteen manu¬ 
scripts, of which a large proportion are of the Latin 
classical authors. Tins Catalogue is now in thg Town 
Library of Berne. 

Some of the liistorians or chroniclers of Fleury go on 
to say, that “every student was bound to deposit two 
copies of some work, ancient or modern, in its library,” 
and if so, we can easily conceive that the Coramunit}' 
must have possessed, even at an early period of its liis- 
tory, an extensive collection. But it will be safer to 
conclude, with the learned authors of the Jlistoire lit- 
tcraire de la France, that, “ without having recourse to 
an assertion which it w'ould be difficult to vouch for, the 
various departments of literature that w’e know fo have 
been then cultivated at Fleury, and the number of early 
MSS. wffiich survived to later times, are sufficient to 
shew that its Library was well furnished.” ^ 

The first salient fact about the Library of Fleury for 

1 Helyot ; ITlntoire des ordres 'ttionastiquesy v. 95. 

2 Jlistoire Littdraire, ut mpra^ vi. 35. In Vogel’s oi>uiion (an opinion 
eraincntly entitled to roapect, as that of an indefatigable labourer in this field 
of reaearch,) tho implied doubt is aui)erfluou8. The assertion he thinks to be, 
on the fjK'O of it, probable and in accordance with known analogy, and ho 
instances tho case of Corvey, elsewhere noticed. {Die Bibliothek der Bene- 
dktimrdbtci Saint Bemit, oder FUu'i'y ander Jjoire; Serapeumy v. 17-29; 46-49.) 
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iii,_ which there is conclusive testimony, seems to be tlie 
^ tax, expressly for its support, on the officers 
toBmoTiMs. the dependant i’riories of the Abbey. This im¬ 

post was originally laid, according to tlie statement of 
M. CuissAiiD,^ by the Abbot Simon, in July, 1103. It 
was confirmed and extended by Abbot ]\L\carius in the 
year 114(5.2 

According to MAiiCHANn, this enactment of the 
Abbots Simon and Macarius continued in force until 
tlie year 1562. Several similar regulations for the 
support of the Libraries of French Monasteries are 
on record; as, for instance, in the cases of the Abbey 
of St. Peter at Chartres, and of the Convent of the 
Holy Trinity at Vendome, both of which occur in the 
same century. 

Under the Abbot John, w'ho governed Fleury from 
1.235 to 1248, tliere was much, activity in the tran¬ 
scription of MSS., both in its own Scriptorium, and 
by means of literary missions ^ to other Monasteries. 
Some of the volumes which were written at tliis 
period may now' be seen in the Town Library of 
Orleans, together w'ith a few of later date. But, here 
as elsewhere, a time of relaxed discipline, corrupt man¬ 
ners, and conspicuous mis-government, prophesied of 
the storm that was approaching. In the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury the good monks of Fleury, like their brethrtm of 

1 Cuissabd: Inventaire des Mam^crits de la Bibliothdqm d'OrUam; Fonds 
de Fleury {OrliaiiSy 1885, 8vo.), p. xvi. The MS. authority to which M. 
Cuissard refers is now in the Orleans Town library, ** Ko. 394 

2 Bibliotheca Floriacemnst i. 409-411; as quoted by Vogel, ut mpray 23-26. 
Helyot {Hist, des ord. mon.^ v. 94) refers to this document as of the fcnirteenth 
century,—misled, as it would seem, by an error of the transcriber. 
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In the six- _ 

the rude 

AND FRKXrnt 
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St. Gall, had tlieir worst enemifes at home, 
teenth came the iuevitahle retribution, by 
hands and .sharp swords of the Huguenots. 

The district around Fleury became one of the chief 

Devastation <>1 

theatres of that fierce strife. Some of Coix(l(i’s troopers Fieurybytho 

, Hngneuots. 

tlirew themselves upon the Monastery, plundered it oi 
almost everything that was saleable, and destroyed 
much of what they could not remove. The unfortu¬ 
nate Library sufiered almost total dispersion. Many of 
the MSS. were purchased from the soldiers by Pierre 
Daniel, an Advocate of Orleans, and Assessor of the 
Abbey; some were destroyed; some again remained 
amidst the ruins for nearly a quarter of a century, 
when they were found by De Bois, the editor of the 
Bibliotheca Floriacensis. 

Tlie MSS. of Daniel were jointly purchased in 1C03 
by Jacque.s de Bongaes (the friend and Councillor of 
Henry IV.) and Paul Petau. The portion which fell to 
the share of the latter came eventually (and by purchase) 
to Christina, Oueeu of Sweden, and is now partly in 
the Vatican, and partly in the Town Library of Geneva. 

Bongars’ share was bequeathed to Gravisset, a native 
of Strasburgh. These passed eventually to the Town 
Library of Berne. They are more than four hundred 
in number. 


Pierre Daniel had not retained in his own possession 
nil the Fleury Manuscripts which lie had purchased. 
He returned a portion of them to the Monastery after 
its restoration. But he kept the most valuable. Paul 
Petau, also, returned to the Community two or three of 
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ciiAiTEu HI.- Maiitiscripts lie had acquired. Of tlie great col- 

Trijs iTAi,iAM iectioii which he sold to Queen Chiustina, a few 

ANI> FhJJNOU ‘j . ’ 

BKNEDIOTINK8. ^<^^ 1111168 , it appcars, .remained at Stockliolm. The 
Bildiothfim Petavimm of the Vatican—mainly derived 
from Fleury—is said to contain more than sixteen hun¬ 
dred manuscripts. 

The llenedictines of Fleury made many efforts to 
increase tlie small remnant whicli remained to them of 
their once noble Library. In the year 1658 they 
erected a new library building. In 1720 a Catalogue 
was made, by Dom Chazae, wliich comprised two hun¬ 
dred and sixty-six manuscripts. Soon afterwards tliey 
were (-ailed upon to send some of the choicest of these 
survivors to tlie Abbey of St. Germain-des-Pres in 
I aiis, for the use of the Editors of the new Benedictine 
Edition of the Greek and Latin Fathers. Some of the 
volumes so contributed remained at Paris, and are now 
iu tlie National Library. 

The manuscripts still at Fleury were, when the Eevo- 
liitionary confiscation came, about two hundred and 
thirty in number. By the exertions of the Abb5 Cakke, 
in bis capacity as “Arcliivist of the District of Orleans,” 
they were preserved from injury; were safely trau^ 
ferred, for a time, to Gien, and became part of the 
Town Library of Orleans, on the foundation of that 
institution, in the year 1807. They were catalogued iu 
(he year 1820 by Septiek, the tlien Town Librarian. 
But they sustained serious loss under the “inspector- 
sliip” of Lium, in 1842. “Libri,” writes M. Liiopold 
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.Deliseb, “put tc. pillage tlie Orleans Library. He stole ’in.- 
inauy choice niauuscri[)t8, and in their place inserted 
volumes of little value ('plus ou tnoins tnsipnifixt'iits). bbhsdiotiniw. 
He mutilated a still larger number, from which he 
took portions that were capable ol being made to 
look like complete MSS. I have found in the ‘ Liliri 
Collection' [of the Manuscripts latel)' at Ashburnhani; 
purchased in 1883 for the National Library of Italy;] 
a score of articdes formed at the expense of the col¬ 
lections belonging to the City of Orleans. ^ 

In spite of these enormous losses, by the ravages of 
the Huguenot soldiers, and by spoliators such as Libui, 
the small remnant of the Fleury MSS. includes many 
volumes of great value and beauty. The whole sub¬ 
sisting collection has been alily catalogued by M. 

CuissAim in 1885.3 Salient among the more precious 
. volumes are (1,) A. Sacr(ivi&?ito,riuT)iy on vellum, ol the 
eleventh century. It came from our English Abbey of 
Earasey in Huntingdonshire. (2,) Portions of the Ifoly 
Bible, with iUnminated initial letters of great beauty: 
of the tliirteenth century;—(3,) Eusebii Cmsarieusis 
Ecclesiastica lUstoria, ... in Latinum versa, of the 
tenth century;—(4,) Usuardi Martyrologium, ol the 
ninth century. 

There are also almost innumerable portions of choice 
Patristic Manuscripts, from the seventh century to the 
tenth, w’hich were partially destroyed by the Huguenots, 


1 Deuhlk; Notice, sur phisieurs MSS. dc la Bihlwthi'fiiie d OrUanf*. 

2 CuiasARH: Jnveiitairet ut supra. 
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but of which the remains were recovered and carefully 


arranged. 
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How extensive—in many parts of France and Flan¬ 
ders—those ravages of the Huguenots were, is shewn 
very strikingly in the literary travels of Mautene, 
Mabujxin, Euinart, and other eminent Benedictines of 
the Congregation of 8t. Maur, in the following century. 
l)r. Maitland^ has selected thence some conspicuous 
passages which illustrate the matter concisely and im¬ 
pressively:— 

“At St. Theudere, near Vienne,” reports Martene, 
“tlie Chapter shewed us, witli the utmost kindness, such 
fragments of their old muniments as had escaped the 
fury of the heretics, who in 1562 burnt all their deeds.^ 
Again, at Tarbe, we found little to do, the Cathedral 
and all its monuments liaving been burnt by the Calvin¬ 
ists, who throughout Bearn and Bigorre have left fright¬ 
ful indications of their fury.’’^ At St. John’s Abbey, 
Thovars, “the ravages of the Calvinists have disjiersed 
most of the muniments.”^ At Grimberg, “the Library 
having been burnt by the heretics, all the MSS. were 
destroyed. There now remain but two Bibles, and the 
ancient synodal statutes of the church of Cambray.”6 
At Eisterbach, “as all the ancient muniments were 
dispersed in the wars, we found no MSS., save a Bible, 

1 The Dark Ages. No. xix.—DeBfcructiou of MSS., pp. 222, 2.39 (3rd 

Edit., 1853.) ^ 

2 Voyage lUMratre de deux Benedictim, i. 252. 

3 Ibid. (2nd part), 13. 

4 Ib.,6. 

5 Ib., ii. 112 (Maitland, vt sup., No. xvii. p. 293). 
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aud the Dialogues and Homilies of Cesarius.”* 'in.- 

JJilighen, again, “this Alihey-was ruined by the heretics. 

It is now restored .... and has a tolerable Library, 
but very few M8S., and those unimportant.”^ Euinart 
gives an almost precisely similar account of the IJbraiy 
of a Monastery near Ferte-sous-Jouarre.^ Of Munster, Dostnictloii of 
hi lAixembourg, Maktene narrates that the Abbey twice Libraries 
suffered the fortune of war, and was entirely razed * . . Warfare. 

“we could not, therefore, expect to make any dis¬ 
coveries in its Library. In fact, we found there only 
five or sbc manuscripts.”^ And, again, of St. Arnoul’s, 
at Metz: “This Abbey .... wms entirely destroyed, 
like those of St. Clement, St. Symphorien, St. Peter, and 
St. Afary, when Metz was besieged by the Emperor 
Charles ’V.”;^ and of the Chartreuse, Liege: “There 
were formerly many AISS., but, the Monastery having 
been entirely reduced to ashes in the late wars, they 
were all consumed. There remain but a few volumes 
of sermons, by Jacques de Vitoy, which escaped the 
flames.”® 

Aud, finally, as respects many other losses by acci¬ 
dental fire; as, for example, at Rheims: “The Cathedral 
and tlie Archiepiscop.al Palac;e having been burnt in the 
twelfth century, all its archives were destroyed.”^ At 

1 Voyage UtUrairet ii. 270. 

2 Ib., ii. 112. 

3 JRuinart; Iter Litterarium in Alsatiam et Lotharingiam, 415. (Mait¬ 
land, uhi mipra). 

4 Voy. Hit,, nt mpray ii. 302. 

6 Ib., i. (2iid part), 112. 

6 183. 

7 Ib., i, (2iid part), 79. 
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ciiAPatr ni.- “We passed the morning in examining sncli 

1!1^e\TalL7 as had escaped tlie general destruction of that Mo- 
nastery by flre.”^ At Liege: Tlierc was formerly, in the 
Jacobins Convent, a tolerably good Idl)rary, but all the 
MSS. were destroyed in a lire whicli, a few years ago, 
entirely consumed the Monastery/’^ At Ltiedle, again: 
“The fire which destroyed the Monastery in 1699 de- 
ju'ived us of the pleasure of seeing a Lil) “ary, once very 
rich in MSS., the whole of vrhich were burnt to ashes, 
as well as a 2 :)oor Monk w ho had tried to wsave them.”^ 
At St. Vaast: .... ‘‘What we have no^v,stated may 
serve to shew that the six fires wdiicli have happened 
hej*e have not quite destroyed everytlung, and may 
enable us to form some conception of tlie immense 
treasures we should have found, but for these destruct¬ 
ive calamities.”^ And,—not further to multiply in¬ 

stances which are but too sadly monotonous,—at Loroy^ 
wliere, “the Abbey luiving been wholly ])urnt about 
furt}^ years ago, not one of its old literary monuments 
has been ju'eserved.”® 

I^lbrary of III (he fourtli volume of .D’Achekv’s Spicileakirn there 

St. Ulquior. . 1 /-A. i « J. J 

IS ju’eserved a Catalogue of the Library of the Cora- 
miinity ot Bt. Eiquier, as it flourished earlj? in the uiutli 
centiiiy. The Catalogue is derived from a genei’al 
Eetiirn, made by order of Lewis L. of all the property 
of that Abbey, in tire year 831. 

1 roy.lit.,u.\\1. 

2 tb., ii. 182. 

3 lb., i. (2nd part), 141. 

4 Ib., ii. C5. 

5 Ib., i. 36. 
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In Biblical Litei*ature, the collection is distinctively _ 

and eminently ricli. Tlie expository w.nks of St. ,],;,™TA'uAr 
Jerome and of St. Augustine are especially complete. 

Our own Beua is well represented. Canon Law offers a 
long list of Authors. The Classics present us only with 
parts of Virgil and of Cicero. 

Ill his valuable and instructive “Supplemental Kotes” «>•. Haaim’s 

. , ^ ^ criti<;i8in on the 

to the View of Europe during the Middle Ages/’ Mr. «t.Riquiov 
Haelam has quoted a cursory notice of tins Library of St. 

Eiquier, given in the tliird volume of Ampere’s Ilistoire 
Httiraire de la France. (“We possess a Catalogue of 
the Library in the Abbey of St. Eiquier, written in 831; 

.... Christian writers are in great majority; but we 
find also the Eclogues of Virgil; the Ehetoric of Cicero; 
the History of Homer, that is, the works ascribed to 
Hictys and Dares;”i) and he appends to the quotation 
this question: “ Ca7i anything be lower than this, if no¬ 
thing is omitted more valuable than what is mentioned 

The Catalogue so referred to by Mr. Hallam con¬ 
tains, it may be said, by way of summary, an extensive 
series of the works of St. Jerome, of St. Augustine, of 
St. Jolm Chrysostom, and of St. Gregory the Great; it 
contains sevei-al works of St. Hilary and of St. Cyprian. 

It includes a respectable series of Grammarians. May 
it not be compatible with all the respect and esteem so 
eminently due to the excellent Historian of the Litera¬ 
ture of Europe to ask in one’s turn, whether even the 
St. Eiquier Library, with all its obvious deficiencies, did 
not, aiVer all, provide tlie Monk who had really mastered 


1 Huiolre lUt&raire de la France avant le xii- meU^ iii. 236. 

2 Hallam \ BxvpyilevievXal Notesj 396. 
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'•j, _ the stores which it offered, a very fair intellectual equip- 
meat for liis battle of life, as it lay before him in that 
^ old ninth ceutuiy? 


CORIUK 

In Picimly. 


One of the most famous of all Frciich Monasteries, of 
distinctively mediocval days,—in a bibliographical point 
of view—is the Abbey of Corbie in Picardy. And here, 
again, we meet wnth an instance, as it seems, of an ex¬ 
press conventual regulation which as early as in the 
eleventh century made it incumbent on every novice, 
on the day of his “profession,” to give to the infant 
Jabrary of Corbie some book. The point, liowever, has 
been brouglit into question; and there may be room for 
doubt. Be that as it may, we possess an unquestionable 
Catalogue of this celebrated library, as it stood in the 
twelfth century,—m a MS. which passed successively 
from the hands of De Thou, of Du Put, and of Meer- 
MAN, into those (1824) of the late Sir Tliomas Phiixipps, 
of Middle Hill (by whom it was shewn to the present 
writer in 1856). The collection of Corbie wms already, 
at the date of that Catalogue, of notable extent. Under 
“AuGusTrNUs” thirty-nine entries appear; under “Beua,” 
thirteen; under “Boetics,” fifteen; under “Hierony¬ 
mus,” sixteen; under “ Priscianus,” four; under “Vik- 
Giuus,” seven; under “ CiGEUo,” five; under “Litcanus,” 
four. Juvenal, Persius, Martial, Ovid, Statius, ^.’erenco,^ 
all occur, as single entries,—together with Tivy, Pliny, 
and Seneca. There is also a considerable nuniber of 
such works of History as were then attainable.^ 

1 Catalor/us libroi'\im {71 Bihliothtca Corbdeim mMtm, t&c. (MS. formerly 
at Middle Hill, now in the Phillipi)6 Library at Cheltenham, No. 1825.) 
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Fragments of a still earlier Catalogue—but only frag- 
merits—were discovered bjr Cai*dinal Mai, in a 
Christina MS., pre.served amongst the literary collections 
of that Queen, in the Librai'y of the Vatican, and were 
})ublislied by him in 1841.^ A third Catalogue was also chrMin,'., r,m. 
found in the same Christina MS.,® but this was attributed 
by Mai, not to Corbie in Picardy, but to Convey in West¬ 
phalia,—an opinion opposed by German arclimologists 
immediately on it.s enunciation, and since then amply 
controverted, on independent grounds, by M. Leopold 
Dei.isle, of the Institute, in the essay whicii he pub¬ 
lished, in 1860, in the Bibliothhjue de I’Ecole den Chartes. 

The Catalogue numbered 3, is of the earlier part of the 
twelfth century. 


Corliie wa-s founded, as early as in the seventh cen¬ 
tury, by Queen Batjiilda, and was proliably peojded 
by a colony of Monks from Luxeuil. It soon became 
eminent for tlie activity of its Scriptorium, in behalf of 
wliich certain grants for the more eflectual purveyance 
of vellum were conferred on the Monks. And a sort of 
rate was levied; partly towards a salary for the Lilua- 
rian, and partly towards the cost of bookbinding. This 


Amongst the works of Histoiy, or bearing upon History mentioned in this 
(locumont are ‘H)aii Cfesaiis Historin,” “Tiberii C»'.saris Pragmatic ura,” 
“ Victoria Chronica.” 

1 S/ncilegium Rovianum, v. 202. 

2 “ Lo toxte qu’A publid lo (jarcUnal Mai eat, on effet, loin de repi’daenter 
le mauuscrit original.”—Dio lislb : Le Cabinet des MSS., d-c., li. lOS (1874). 
The variations, it may be added, are chiefly duo to an arbitrary division and 
subdivision of integral articles of the original text. These would seem to 
have been made to illustrate a preconceived theory of the illu.ytriou8 Editor, 
whose splendid discoveries and services may well excuse a passing crotchet 
or two. 


5 
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r'ate had the special sanction of Pope Alexander III. 
(1159-81).! 

Some of the Italian Monasteries,-—and notably those 
of Monte Cassino and of Eonie,—contributed to the 
enrichment of the Library of Corbie, which, in its turn, 
contributed—soinetiines by gift, but more frequently 
by loan—to tlie literary wants of other Coniiniinities. 
Usually, wlien books were borrowed, other volumes 
were deposited in pledge. On one such occasion, the 
book pledged was regarded by the Monk wEo liad 
had the care of the Libi’ary as so heretical, that he pro¬ 
posed to the Community that it should be formally 
burnt. In some cases, tlie deposited books remained 
in tlie Corbie Library until its dispersion; and, having 
survived, can still be identified as the property, ori¬ 
ginally, of other Monasteries. 

Prom tlie age of CifAULEMAGNE to that of St, Lews, 
the lal)Ours of the Corbie Scriptorium seem to have 
been distinguished for zeal and wise productivity. 

The literary zeal of the Corbie Coinmimity, like that 
of Monastic Communities elsewhere—but clearly in a 
less degree tlian was often the case elsewhere,^— 
slackened in tlie fourteenth century. But, as the ton¬ 
sured scribes liecame idler, tlie professional scribes of 
Paris became more diligent, and were largely employed 

1 ZiK(iKLB.\UER; HhitoHa rd lUe.rana^. Ordiim S. Benedict^ i. 471; De- 

llslr; RdcMrcJies mr BibtiotMqne de Corbie {.Bibl. do I’Ecole des 

Chartos, 5o tom. i. pp. 393-439, and 498-515). 

2 M. Leopold Delidle has supplied conclusive evidence of the limitation I 
have suggested in the text, as to the comparative extent, and degree of the 
period of supineness at Corbio, both in the Essay above quoted, and in hie 
later and admirable work : Lc Cabinet den MSS, de la BihliotUque Imy>6rialp^ 
ii. 120, aeqq. 
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by various benefactors of Corbie, for the enrichment of 
its Library. Eminent for liberality of this kind was a 
certain Etienne nu CoNTt, who long adniinistered tlie 
affairs of the A.1)bey, and was nominated as Abbot, but 
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Theffiftaof 

set aside by the Pope. He died in 1413, and is me-i^tionnodo 

^ ^ ^ ... Conti to tho 

morable as one of the coiitiimators of the Martiman i^ii>raryof 

, , CorMo. 

Clirorucle. Some of the fine books given by hitn to 
Corbie may still be seen, both at Paris and at Amiens. 

For one such work lie paid to tlie transcriber a sum 
equal, perhajis, to some £33 of present English money. 

But the decline of learning in the Convents was not 
effectually arrested, until the date of the Maurist 
reform. Sometimes, the Monks gave away the i^ccunoof 

they had ceased to value; at others, tlieir laxity per- 
mltted diem to be stolen. When, long afterwards, they 
roused themselves from their slumbers, they evinced 
their new-born zeal by scattering, broadcast, accusations 
of plunder, PiTiiou, Brissok, Sirmonu, and Andrei Du 
CiTKSNE, are among the later Scholars whom they charge 
with })urloiiiiug their books. 

A similar accusation was brought against a fiir more 
illustrious name, vaiid the circumstances are curious. 


Do Thou’H viKlt 


The Pi'evsident Dn Tiiou has himself recorded—in his 


Memoirs—his visit to Corbie during the civil wars, in 


the discliarge of his official duties;—his regret at ob- 


servincT 


the gross neglect into which the Library had 
fallen;—and his selection from its remains of some fine 


liooks, which, he says, he ‘‘ put aside,” as worthy of 
being printed, in better and more quiet clays. The 
Monks, on the other hand, go the length of asserting— 
and it is assertion merely—that De Thou caused a 

5 ^ 
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. magazine of coi’n to be established in the Monasteiy for 
the service of tlie royal troops, and then took occasion 


P.VttT I. 

OUAI*TKK IlL- 
LaiiURm.< ojk 
Tats Itai^an 

toirnCTixL. empty liogsheads ia wliicli the corn had been 

brought, with the choicest maTiuscripts he could lay his 
hands on. Certain it is that in De Thou’s collection, as 
in many other collections, there were books—still else¬ 
where identifiable'—on wliich one can yet read the 
inscription; ‘■’■Liber S. Petri Corbeie.” 


Whatever its losses, a Catalogue, dated in 1621- 


Tlio nto of the 
Library in tho 
“ Yoar of Oorhle” 

and aftorwwdv. j)reserved amongst tlie MSS. of the National Library 
.shews that tlie collection was still a fine one 


-now 


When, in 

163G, tlie Spaniards made tlieir menioralfie inroad, Corbie 
fell into their power. After the re-capture, the Library 
was sealed up by the Bishop of Chartres. The Monks 
petitioned IbciiELrEU, but in vain, for its continuance 
witli them intact. They laid great stress on the free 
access wliich the learned had .long enjoyed to the trea¬ 
sures of Monastic libraries.^ The Mini.ster, neverthe¬ 
less, empowered one of the Mauris't Benedictines,— 
Jerome Anselme Le Michel, --to select the choicest 
MSS. tor the Libraiy of St. Germain -des-Pres. Accord- 
^iboiit four hundred volumes were removed 
tliither, in 1038. Forty years later, these acce.ssions 
appear among the otlier MSS. of the Abbey of St. 
Oeniiain, catalogued precisely like tliose of its original 
collection. Until 1791, the four hundred volumes from 
Corbie seeiu to liave been preserved entire. 


1 Amongst thorn a;-c works of Livy, of I’liny, of Statius, and of St. 
Grogoi 7 of Tours. 

‘2 Their statement, then submibtoil to Bichelieu, has been printed by M 
Dt'liale, Le Cab* des ii. Kl?. 
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In tliat year, twenty-five choice volumes were stolen, ciuto 'in.- 
The.se were seen, soon afterwards, in the collection of 
'Dibbowsk.!. They are, mainly, now among the many 
and splendid acquisitions of the great Library of St. 
Petersburgh.^ In 1794, the Library of St. Germain’s 
suffered greatly from lire, but the remaining Corbie 
MSS. escaped. They were removed, about a year 
afterwards, to the .National* Library of Paris, whicli 
they still adorn. 

About three hundred MSS. liad been left at Corbie in 
1638, when the finest books were transferred to the 
metropolis. In 1662, they were inventoried, along Avith 
tlie printed books. At an early stage of the Revolution coi)>io mss. i« 

- probably in 1791—these were carried to Amiens, lnubmi^f 
1793, it was officially certifieil that all the MSS. entered 
in the Inventory of 1662-were didy present, with the 
exception of seven volumes. Seventy-five of the more 
valuable MSS. were transferred to Paris (to rejoin tlie 
otlier Corbie MSS.) during the Consulate of Napoleox, 
in the year 1803. 

Wliat then remained, and still remains, at Amiens, 
was put into good order in 1828, but it was then ascer¬ 
tained that the seven volumes originally missing had 
been increased by other losses wliich had occurred in 
the interval. Since that date, tlie Amiens MSS. have 
been admirably catalogued by M. Garnieu. The sur¬ 
vivors, therefore, of the famous collection of Corbie 
must now be sought in the great repositories of Paris 

1 One of the twenty-five ia now amonf'st the Bxirney MSS. in the British 
Museum;—how acquh'ed hy Dr. Biuncy I do not know. 
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and of St. Petersbnrgli, in the Town Library of Amiens, 
Tt'riwuir British Museum. A few scattered volumes 

wmciSL. occur amongst private collections. 

IjEVKIEr’s Catalogue, of the year 1794, describes four 
hundred aird five manuscripts—taking the ancient and 
the modem together—as of Corbie origin, and as being 
at tliat time preserved in the Town Library of Amiens. 
Luvkieu was an eminent local Magistrate, and to him 
had been committed the execution at Amiens of the 
Eevolutionarj- larv for “destroying the monuments of 
feudality.” “ I knew,” he -wrote to Dorn PoiiuEii, of St. 
Germain’s, at a later date, “ liow to reconcile my duties 
as an officer of the Eepublic with my tastes as an 
Antiqual-y.” 

Tlie -whole number of Corbie MSS. now preserved 
in the National Library at Eains amounts to about four 
hundred and fifty. 
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CHAITEE IV. 


Notices of some Monastic and otiieu Medi/Evai. 
Librabi.es of Paris, (of VAirfous Communities, Col¬ 
leges, AND Orders);—including a Bumwlvry View 
OF Tffli subseqi:eot History of some MEDiiiwAL 

CoLIECTIONS, ■WHICH IIA'VE SURVIVED UNTIE PRESENT, 
OR RECENT, TIMES; AND OF THEIR RECENT BENEFACTORS. 

When ono \'i3ita a place as a now-coiner, in v/hatovor corneT of the 
World it nmy lie, ono can floaively help fo'elitig an anxiety to know 
Homotliliig of lt« past History;—to know what sort of men havo left 
their footprii:,.s in tlie houses and the stroots;—to know, above all 
else, wlmt Foundations they left behind thorn,—whether tower or 

belfry; School or Ctmrcdi. Ilspeclally Is this feeling exciUd, 

when ono intends 1:o make ,the pla**o one's aiwdo for a time. . . . . - 
As soon a.s that past history has come to sliapo itself, somewhat, 

In our ralnds; wo not only enjoy the more whatcvoi Uui place nmy 
have of attraction or of charm, but we seem, in a fashion, to get 
poBscsHlou of it. This must be so, In a pro>ouiinent degree, when 
tlio place itself is ftunouswhen it ciui Ixiast Foundations expressly 
-iutoiidod to keop alive tVie memory of gi*ea.t men, and of gi'eat 
achiovomentH.—B aintp: Beuvk : Pm tmiU iii. 458 (Edit 

of 1S52). 

It is one of the standing marvels of Paris tliat, 
abounding as it so notoriously does with charms of 
everj^ kind for pleasure-seekers, and for worldlings; for 
those Avho wish to have the toys of life in richest 
variety, and in most exquisite form, there is haixlly a 
city in Europe wliich teems more largely with memories 
of the devot(3d student, of the absorbed thinker, of the 
recluse, and of the Saint. It has a whole world of 
literary and studious as.sociations for the Scholar, which 
is as thickly peopled with memorials of the great dead, 
as its artistic and refined toyshops are lavishly filled 
with every appliance of present pastime, which can 
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._ draw money from the best-guarded piir«e, and attrac'^t 

r!irMMKH<>F s^'^uniei\s from the eiuls of the earth. 

I^iuorr' Many centuries ago, Paris abounded in Libraries and 
coMMi.NrrtK8. Museums, w^lien they were few and iar between, even 
in the cities of Italy. The first “Lending Libraries’’— ■ 
of which distinct record can be found—were establislied 
in Paris, and established in Monasteries. The first 
really and absolutely “Free Library” of the World 
was opened in Paris. The earliest provision, by traders, 
for the wants of school-boy and student, in the way of a 
“ CrRCULATiNG-LixuiAKY,” was made there, and made in 
medimval times, under the patronage of the University 
of Paris. Some of the very earliest “Museums,” 
whether of tlie relics of Antiquity or of the wonders of 
Nature, were provided there, and were provided by 
Monks. The greatest Collections, whether of Manu¬ 
scripts or of Marbles, which now draw crowds of 
students and artists from remotest cpimtries, have a 
mediaeval history, of one kind and extent or other. 
And it harder in Paris than elsewhere, in matters of 
Literary history,—notwithstanding all its revolutions 
and all its transformations—to draw any sharp line be¬ 
tween t he Mediaeval and the Modern. 

Take, for example, the Library of the University of 
France. Under its present laws, and in its present 
form, it is a new creation, although with a history, 
thanks to benefactions, already ricli and varied, despite 
its newness. Known long, and cited often, as “Library 
of tlie Sorbonne,” its real connexion with tlie old Sor- 
honne of the thirteentli-century Monk Eobekt is very 
little more than a connexion of name, and of abode. It 


Unlvoralty 
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occupies the attractive,—the deeply interesting build- 

ings of the old CJollege. But it does not possess tlie 

rich manuscripts of the old College. None the less, it, 

too, has a inedimval history, and one as fidl of literary commubit.™. 

interest, direct or indirect, as is the history of the Sor- 

bonne itself. For the University of our own days is a 

real representative of the ancient University of Paris; 

and to WTest its mediroval aiinals from its modern annals 

would be to despoil both. The history of the commerce 

of books could be told or illustrated instructively, in 

almost every one of its chapters, simply from the 

history of the French University, taken in its full scope 

and bearings from early times. 

With the present noble Library of St. Genevieve, it is 
otherwise. Here we have, indeed, a Monastic founda¬ 
tion, already ancient when the Sorbonrie was begun; 
but a noble library was twice ruined; once by barbaric 
invaders, in times almost before the dawn of French 
liistorj'; again, by corrupted Monks, in the sixteenth 
century. Tlie real history of the existing Librarj’’ 
of St. Geneviive dates only from the re-foundation 
of the Monastery, under the auspices of Cardinal 
Kiciielieu. And by the labours of a line of eminent 
Librarians, the modern institution which has been built 
upon the old Monastic foundation of, perhaps, the sixth 
century, has become a model, in its kind, for the 
Ijibraries of the nineteenth centiuy. In these brief 
“ Memoirs of Ijibraries,” I therefore treat St. Genevieve 
as if it had been a modern foundation. But I narrate 
the varied fortunes of the Library of tins University, 
and of its component collections, in connection with 
the rich mediroval annals of that of the Sorbonne. 
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§ 1.—The Libkabjes of the Ancient Coi-bege of 
S oBBtiNNE AND OF THE UNiVEBsrrr OF Francb (for¬ 
merly known as '■^Library of the Sorbonne ”); with 
SOME NOTICE OF TTS RECENT AUGMENTATIONS. 

.Turn your bend, no-w, , ind Iwk at the pevsor\a {?9 who 

puBsns with hfuity steps. By thoHo oxjftreRsivo and vivacious foaturey; 
hy tiioae oyos, now ho proud and anon so mook, you would take hlni 
fora Poot, and you would not bo fur wronij. Ho is tho mo.st oloquont 
of our philMOfiburs, a groat wiitor, a talkor almost unrivalled, but, 
beforo all things olso,—ho is a Oonnoiawur. Notlilnu osoapes his 
paaaiou for collecting:—piiute<.l hooks, uiamiecrlpts, printH, picturos; 
and whorovor ho sota foot he is King. Who knowH, as he Imows it, 

Uio ago of liEWiB XIV.? He wi»s there; ho i« acqualntwl with all its 
eecrota. If need woro, he could help Mazauin to dcdiiher the 
enigmas cl' the famous “tivblote.” What do you think it i« that, at 
this moinont, So wholly abi-irbs hlnn? It is tho little voluj.no which 
ho cju'rles In his hand,—a copy of tho first edition of iSayde, on lai”go 
paper, — and botvring tlio arms of th.^t atrocious Duko of IjA Hoche- 
kjucaui.u. For to*day, adieu to philosophy. Our sago lives only to 

ejijoy his precious windfall.Bow vain aro human iiraisos in 

oomparison witli the ploaaiire tliut aniall acquisition affords him. 

Only think of it~n unique ooj>y, uncut, and bound in lemon* 
coloured morocco.—L apoul-aye (/.« nuinie de» livns^ 165 &). 

PAUT1. The foundation of the Colle^i^e of Sorboiine cannot be 

CllAl'TKH IV. ^ 

§1 -uimAnYor ppeciselv feed upon contemporary evidence. Its cliar- 

innSoKBONNK. A J X X ^ 

ter from St. Lewis exists, but is now without a date. 
It may, prol)al)ly, be assigned to the year 1250. It is 
also probable that the Library is coeval with the Col¬ 
lege. The Founder, Eob.ekt, ‘‘of Sorbonne,” gave about 
seventy volumes.^ As early as in the year 1271, there 
is record of the bequest by Q ceuoni) of Abbeville of 
nearly three hundred volumes. And of these no less 
than a hundred and eighteen have been also identified 
among the MSS. of Sorboniie origin in the same great 
repository.^ Germain of Narbonne gave some books 

1 Delislb; jLes Mamiscriis de la, BxhlwtMqm Rationalej ii. 142, 

2 Ibid. 
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at about tlie same date. So that before the Founder’s 
death, in 1274, there was a Library of considerable 
extent and value. Fifteen years later, it had received 
considerable accessions and careftil organization. There 
exists a code of regulations, of the year 1289-1290, 
which direct the insertion in each volume thereafter 
acquired of tlie date of receiJtion, and the preparation 
of a complete Catalogue arranged in classes. At this 
date, the Library was already divided into a consulting 
department, and a lending department. At first, the 
liorrowers of books must be members of the College, 
but afterwards the privilege was extended to strangers. 
As early as in 1321, M. Dklisle has found record that 
an express regulation was made for keeping the re- 
initedly hed book on a given subject always in it.s place. 
In that fact we recognize the anticijiation of a mile 
whidi on some of our own old foundations has been 
newly introduced, and which in some others is thought 
by students to be much needed. 

The Catalogue of 1290 is now preserved in the lib¬ 
rary of the Arsenal. It comprises a thousand and 
seventeen volumes. Among the recorded donors of the 
fourteenth century occur the names of several English¬ 
men, as well as those of Italians, Spaniards, and Poles. 
In a second Catalogue, of 1338, fourteen hundred and 
twenty-two volumes are enumerated, of wliicli three 
hundred and thirty are set apart for consultation, and a 
thousand and ninety are made available to borrowers.^ 
Minute regulations for the use and preservation of the 

1 Delisle, ii. 182. 
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chI™b'iv. are made, linf, many losses are recorded. At 

beginning of tlie fifteenth century, a Eegister of 
Borrower.s Avas provided (1402), and is still extant. It 
shews that at this time a small fee Avas paid for the loan 
of books. The practice also obtained of inserting on 
tlie fly-leaf the estimated value of each book. But no 
stamp was used until a very recent date. 

p”taHn«iuto'’* occurred one of the most notable incidents 

Franoo. in the medimval history of the Library and of the 
. College. The Doctors of Sorbonne invited from Mentz, 
Ulrich Gkuing, Michael FuntuiiGER, and Martin Crantz, 
and installed them Avithin their oAvn buildings.' There, 
in 1470, was printed Gasparini Bergamensis Epistolanim 
opus. Tlie printers recorded in laudatory verses their 
sense of favours received, and their hope of favour,s to 
come— 


“ Ut sol lumen, sic doctrinani fiindia in orbein, 
Musaruin nutrix, regia Parisius; 


liinc jirofie diviriam tu, quani Goniiania riovit, 
Ai’toin scribendi suscipe, promerita.” 


What the Sorbonne did for these early printers had 
had its diflicnlties and its perils. The scribes and illu¬ 
minators of manuscripts looked as jealously upon 

1 Chevjllikh; Df, Vorif/ine de VImp^'haerie. de ParU^ 90; Franklin, lU 
8Up., 2r>0, Hchoefer and .Heinlin eatablished ii\ Paris a rival repository for the 
sale of Montz inipressiona in 1474, or perhaps somewhat earlier; and this also 
was within an ecclesiastical precinct. The Brethren of tho Holy Cross wol- 
coined a clerk or agei.t of the Montz printers, but he died within a short time 
of his arrival, and his remivining stock was seized f**pa?* droit d'auhaine'*) and 
sold. The :Moivk8, however, obtained from Lewis XI. an onlonnance for tho 
payment of the proceeds to Schoeffer. They amounted to no less than 2,425 
cro\^m3. (Franklin : i. 330; cf. Chevillior, ui mp.) 
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German innovating artisans and their marvellous pro¬ 
ductions, as our English weavers used to look upon 
Frencli or Flemish new-comers, with tlieir imjiroved 
processes, and were ready to shew their dislike almost 
as turbulently. Of workers in one way or other con¬ 
nected with the production of manuscripts, Paris is said 
to liave contained at this time nearly six thousand. But 
the printers were protected, and they prospered. Their 
gratitude ivas shewn by the gift of books to tlie Library, 
and by gifts of money; as well as by eulogy of the Col¬ 
lege in flowing verse. Some fine books given by Gering 
are still to be seen in various Parisian collections. At 
Iris death, in 1510, the Doctors had tlieir choice from 
“a considerable stock of books in sheets,” and they in- 
lierited the produce of the sale of the printing office 
and its plant, in addition to a bequest of 8,500 livres.' 
The Sorbonne attained celebrity for the choice speci¬ 
mens of early typography in its labrary. 

Tlie eagerness of the Sorbonne to welcome the new 
invention led, in 1481, to the construction of a new 
building for the Library. It was nearly 120 feet long; 
was lighted by tliirty-eight windows; and was pi'ovided 
with twenty-eight desks for readers. The Doctors 
decorated their Library with the portraits of their 
benefactors; and they were careful to isolate it from 
neighbouring structures.^ 

The fame of the swarming students of tlie College 
attracted, a few years later, the notice of Luther. 
“The Doctors of Sorbonne,” he said, “have obtained 
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2 Delible, ii. 190, miq. 
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oiiMmltt'iv. most desirable residence in Paris, and they have 
twenty thousand scholars. Their name, I imagine, is 
derived Iroio tlie fruit (‘‘Sorhus") of the Dead Sea.’^ 
lAmiER’s poor sarcasm, and his obvious exaggera¬ 
tion of the numl)er of students, testify alike to liis 
aj)preciation of the Sorbonne as a strongliold of the 
Iloniaii Church. He would liave rejoiced could he liave 
foreseen that his Pai’isian antagonists, in the vain en¬ 
deavour to increase their strength by persecution, would 
by and bye bv^th lessen their power and sully their fame. 
For a time, tlie body which had won for itself the glory 
of having brought Printing into France, be('anie the 
enemy of the French press. 

The historian of the Lil)ra.ries of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, Father I.ewis Jacob, speaks of the Sorbonne collec¬ 
tion as being “very good and very fine/'^ When his book 
appeared, the Sorbonne Library Wcas on the eve of being 
more than doubled by an indirect conseipience of the 
testamentaiy arrangements of Kichklieu. And pro¬ 
bably tlie accession in point of numbers was surpassed 
by the enhancement in intrinsic value. 

For good and for evil, wliat EiciiELiEt; did was 

Evontuul 

iiioorix)mti<ui of usuallv doTie With a certain grandeur, save only wlieii 

Rldioliou'w , . ‘ . . 

Libruiy witii his selt-este.(nu as statesman, or Ins literary vanity as 

Umtoftho • 

Sorbonne. aiitlior, was toiiclied. ilum, the great Cardinal could 
descend to pettinesses as well as to cruelties. But to 
the Do(J.ors of Sorbonne he was, for five and thirty 
years, tlie constant friend and the munificeiit benefactor. 


1 Louis Jacob; 5C3. 


NIlN/Sr/f^ 



He undertook the char^^e of re-building^ their entire 
cdilice—Schools, Library, residences, and dependencies 
—on a, mucli enlarged scale. lie did not intend tliat 
they should inherit his own Tabraiy, which he luid 
aggrandized by acts of spoliation, as well as by wide 
research and liberal outlay. It was Iris ambition that a 
great '^Eichelieu Library,’' augmented from time to 
time, and freely accessible to scliolars, should help to 
perpetuate his name and l)e an heir-loom of his family. 
The collection was therefore bequeathed to the Dukes 
liis successors, but with an express provision for super¬ 
intendence from time to time by visitors chosen by the 
Doctors of Sorbonue.^ 

The Cardinars heirs did not observe the conditions of 
his bequest, either as to enlarge aent or publicity. Nor 
did tliey comply with liis directions as to tlie completion 
of the new buildings of the College. After much liti¬ 
gation, it was decreed by the Parliament of Paris (1660) 
that the Library should be transferred to the Doctors of 
tlie Sorborme, together with an endowment ftom tlie 
Cardinal’s estate for its maintenance in perpetuity. 

The Cardinal’s labrary included many precious manu¬ 
scripts, and amongst tliem a collection of a hundred 
and ten volumes—chiefly Oriental -vvhicli had been col¬ 
lected at Constantinople by the French Ambassador De 
Breves. By him they had been intended for the King’s 
Lilwary. When they reached France, they were placed 

1 Mon (lensein ed . . . qiCeile [ma dite hiblk'thf-ffae] jmuAe iervir non mdle- 
nunt d T/ui fnmilUy iMtis encore an Puhlieque,^^ — Richelieu’s if ill, printed in 
Appendix to Fronkliri, ul sup. 
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in the hands of Gabriel Sionita, apparently for arrange- 

UMAt'i-KH IV. 

5 i-Ln>«.«vor eatiiWixinji;. In 1640, he was impiisoned by 

TllKyOKUOKNE. O O 'i • I /'i 

Richelieu’s order; die b(X).kvS Avere placed m the Oar- 
(linal’.s own library, and were bound, witli liis aims 
emblazoned on the covers. 

When, in obedience to the directions of Richelieu’s 
Will, the Sorbonne opened its Library to students, it 
offered them, in addition to a noble collection of printed 
books, nearly tw'O thousand volumes of manuscripts in 
good condition and well arranged. But this was not 
effected until many years after the transfer from the 
Richelieu family.^ 


RtciiELiEu’s virtual examide had already been fol¬ 
lowed by one of his Secretaries, Michel Le Ma.sle des 
Roches, who, like his master, had 1>een a great book- 
lover,—as a rhyming contemporary notes: 


“La Sorbonique cat graiido, oil la lUclielienne 
Est entree on partie, et toiite colle eiicor 
De Des Roclies Le iVIiisle, acquise avec son or.”^ 


Le Masi.b gave also a liberal endowment.''’ By the.se 
accessions, the Sorbonne collection was raised to the 
lli'St rank amongst French Libi'aries. 

It had already been honoured by the service, as 


1 I>Ei,iSM!; U Cahiitet MSS., ii. 200; cf. FBANKt rN: Anciames Bibl, 
ut 3upr:i. 

2 Mb'H. de Mahollks; Parl% ou description mccincte de cctte grande 
vide, 4JI. 

3 By an act of donation, Hi Mai, 1646, F ranklin' : La Sorbomie, scs 
oHglnes, d-c. (1875), p. M8. Jacob {TraicU des plus belies Bill, 537,) says 
that Lo Masle made publicity a condition of hia gift. But M. Franklin statoa 
thw\t no such condition appears on tho documonfca. 


misT/fy 



Librarian, of many men conspicuous in literature and 
in Theology. Amongst them were Marguerin de La « 

^ thmSorbonne. 


Bigne, editor of \1\g IMbliotheca Patrum; Jean FruiSAC; 
Claude Mokeil; Claude IIemere, the historian of the 
TJni^-er.sity of Paris. It wa.s now placed in charge of 
Andre CiiEvir.i.inu, the historian of Printing, who Idled 
the office thirty-five years. He was one of the many 
men who have added to a keen love of the gentle craft 
of book-collecting, a keener love of suffering humanity! 
When his means ran short of his good-will, he was 
known to .sell !iis beloved books, that he might relieve 
the poor with the proceeds. Some of his books he gave 
to the Sorbonne, and amongst them an almost unique 
copy of the xylographic Speculum humance salvation^ 
of Laurence Co.STi.iii. Pierre Eouit.le, one of the Doc¬ 
tors of Sorbonne, was also a considerable lienefector at 
this period.I 

It was estimated that towards the middle of tlie eio'h- 
tecnth centuiy the SoiLonne possessed nearly 30,000 
printed volames, and about 2000 MSS. .But if this 
estimate (which does not at all agree with some nearly 
contemporary, oi' with later estimates,) be well founded, 
the losses of the Library during the forty years which 
jireceded the Eevolution must have much exceeded the 
accessions. When counted in .1791, the printed vo¬ 
lumes were ofRcially returned as 28,224. In the pre¬ 
ceding year, the MSS. had been returned as 2,199.2 

1 Franklin: La Sorbonne ^ 

2 Ilecensements detailk^b, MSS. in the Nat. Archives, as cited by Franklin, 
Aneiennea BibliotMque.a, 290. Comp. La Sorbonne, ses oriffinea, *l'c. (1875), 200, 
aeqq. M. Franklin adds; “Another official document (other than that of 1790, 
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August, 1791, tlie Library was taken possession of 
Municipality of Pai'is, ‘*^111 conformity,” says tlie 
ofricial record, ‘Hvitli the orders of tlie Directoiy of tlie 
Department.” In April, 1792, the Sorboiiue was sup¬ 
pressed; but the Library continued to be kept ajiart, 
under the care of Hubert Paschal Ameilhon, as Munici¬ 
pal Librarian and Commissary, until tlie end of 1795. 
The MSS., with some few exceptions, were then sent to 
the National Libi’ary; the printed books were distri¬ 
buted amongst many libraries. 

The buildings of the Sorboiiiie escaped botli from 
revolutionary destruction and from revolutionary occu¬ 
pation. Under the Eestoration, the old College was, 
for a short time, made a sort of Parisian Somerset 
House (as Somerset House used to be,) for literature 
and learning. Ultimately, it became the seat of the 
University of Prance. But the name long adhered. 
The new Library of the new University was, for more 
than a generation, known as “Library of the Sorbonne.” 

When, in 1796, the MSS. of the old Sorbonne came 
Early MSH.oi ^0 tlic National Ijibraiw, tliey included no less than 

tho Sorbonne. 

tiurty-nine volumes wliicli were (by long-subsequent 
examination, and comiiarisou of records) identifiable as 
among those of Hobekt, the Founder. Probabty, there 
were and are other volumes of liis, in the same reposi¬ 
tory, not now distinctly ascertainable. Of fifty-nine 
volumes recorded to have been given by a certain 


which differed from tho computation of 1791,) loads to the inference that tho 
Doctors retracted their first return, and acknowledged the possession of about 
36,000 vobiniea,”—lb., 210. 
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Canon Etienne, of Geneva, in the j^ear 1320, forty-five 
liave been similarly identified (by the unwearying la¬ 
bour of M. Debisee, wlio, second to none in his ability 
and zeal to meet the needs and requirements of the 
students of to-day; delights, also, to make record, in 
worthy like-mindedness witli them, of the patient 
scribes and liberal donors, monkish or other, of medi¬ 
aeval days—to “praise famous men; tlie literary fathers 
who begat us”); and many other like instances of 
mediaeval gifts to the old Sorbonne wliich are still 
available for jjresent study, might be noted, if need 
were. 

These Sorbonne acquisitions of early date, together 
with the later ones which the famous College owed 
(though less directly) to the munificence of IIichelieij, 
were classed together as Fowls de la Sorbonne” This 
arrangement subsisted until 18(>8, when (as I have had 
occasion to note befoi'e) the new and much improved 
system of a “Latin Seiiies” and a “French Series” 
was established. The sub-division “Latin Series; Sor¬ 
bonne” represents, iiretty accurately, the medieval 
Library of those somewhat rigid and rugged, com¬ 
bative and explosive old Doctors, who have left their 
deep mark in French History,—the secular as' well as 
the literary and ecclesiastical,—and of wdiom so many 
individual men are still, in this nineteenth century, 
memorable and salient figures. 
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§ 2.—Thk TjIbiiahy, (foundri) by Priti' ok Mostem- 

puis); FORMERLY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF I’aUIS, NOW, 

OF THE University of France and its oomi>onent 

CoLLECnONS, OF EARLIER AND OF LATER DATE. 

Jugltor hlc logevo, lutiditari, Inquirers poaao, 

Quid nisi colostl luco lilboquo frui? 

Nil homlnl meliua qnam b 1 dlvlna logendo 
Flgat Ibi vitum quo sibi vita vonit. 

Loctio jugis ftlit virtutefl, lucida iwldlfc 
Tntima, doclinat noxia, vana fugat 
Libtos quosquo lego quibua Insnnt pascua vito, 

Qtios tibi ait nitviicuB continot isto locus, 
file si proficls, hiiio lugratu.’H no videarls, 

Exi, 8cd indc libro-a, ostia claudo. 

•—QelTrol Du Jahdin ? [Pari of an JnicH'ptiom. 
in. the library qf ifu Abbey of Bonfort, 
mar Ewtux.] 

PAUTi. In the year 1763, the then Hector of the University 
§ ‘i—Lnu'lAKY of Paris, John Gabriel Potit de Montempuis, bequeathed 
to the University his private collection of Books,, com- 
Gift of Potit do about eiglit thousand volumes, together with an 

tliruriveriity endownieiit for its increase, whicli in the six next fol- 
of Pans. lowing years seems to have j^roduced a sum equivalent 
in present English money to aliout four hundred and 
eiglity pounds. Witli this sum, a thousand and forty- 
six voiumes were purchased d 

The buildings of the Jesuit College (at .first called 

College (le Clermont''; afterwards ^^Collhge Lonis-le- 
Grand") were given to the University, as a Library, 
innnedlMtely after the bequest of Montempuis —on tlie 
supjiression of the Society. With tlie gift of the build¬ 
ings, but from anotlier source—namely, by the bene¬ 
faction of the representative of that Achilles I)e 

1 Fuanklin; Anemmes BihliothOiueit de Pari% 303. Tho Founder’s Will 
is priuU'd at p. 313. 
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IIareay, to whose bequest tlie Jesuit College owed the 
finest part of its Library—came a considerable aim-* 
mentation of vaJuable books. UNivisKfiirv. 

The first groundwork of the Jesuits’ Library liad ubmryof tho 
been laid in 1548 by the bequest of Jerome Vauade; ofXrmontt'^ 
increased three years later by that of the inheritor of 
the niediaBval Library of Guillaume Bode (Budmis), 

Pierre de Saint-Andre. It thus came to pass that, long 
before the close of tJie sixteenth century, the Jesuits of 
the College of Clermont jiossessed one of the finest and 
largest Libraries then known to scholars. It could not, 
indeed, vie in manuscript wealth with the King’s Lib¬ 
rary; but for University and Collegiate purposes it was 
tar superior, as it Avas, even more conspicuously, in 
extent. In 1594, it liad reached 20,000 volumes. • “ 

Sixty j^eai’S later, the lioyal Library possessed a lesser 
number, counting MSS. and printed books together. 

Just as the Library of the Jesuits had become a feature 
in scholastic Paris; and something, perhaps, of a load¬ 
star to foreigji students, came tlie rude shock of their 
first dispersion. 

In a subsequent address to the I'arliament of Paris, 
the Jesuits represented that they “had two Libraries 
filled with the rarest and finest books in the World; 
tliey Avere our Arsenal, our Magazine, our Treasury. 

We were stripped of tliat Avealth of books, to our 
bitter sorrow.”^ 

The books Avere dispersed. Their receptacle Avas as- 
assigned to the Eoyal Library, but it continued in tlie 

1 Tr^ hwnile JReynoiiirance des PP. Jiisuites aux X. SS. du Parlement, &c 
( 1618 ). 
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Jesuit College somewhat less than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury; then to be transferred to another conventual 
building, as I have told elsewhere. 

On the re-estal:)lishment of the Jesuit Fathers in their 
old College, they obtained, as the basis ol a new 
Library, part of the collection—then of note—which 

Six years after- 


BoRofactionsof formed by Philip Desportes. 

LalUriiiaiifc, * 


sirm»i.d,M>d -v^rarcls, Gabriel IjAI.ijsmant bequeathed to them a lib- 
rary, which included precious MSS.; and nearly at the 
same time, Jacques Shimond enriched his bretlireu with 
classical manuscripts, Greek and Latin, winch in the 
course of Ins literary j'ambles on tlie I’aris quais or 
their vicinity, he had been just iu time to save from 
destruction for commercial uses. The famous I’otjquet 
was also a liberal benefactor to their Library. He gave 
them many books, togetlier with an annuity of a thou¬ 
sand livi'es for pui’chases. 

It is to the lionour of the Community, that iieitlier 
the fall of FouQUErr, nor the bitterness with which, in 
many waj'S, his memory wa.s pursued, prevented them 
from keeping before all eyes a couspkmous tribute to 
him as their Benefactor. One of the first thiiigs that 
struck the attention of their visitors wms the inscription— 


^^L’illustre Foziquet a el&}6 cettc Bihliotheque, 
et I'a doUe avec magnificence.” 

They added to their collection a fine Cabinet of 
Medals, which had been, in part, formed by Siumond, 
and wHch included, characteristically, a medal of the 
premature “ Charles X.” And their eminent member 
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of the years 1640-1681, Jean Gaknieh, made the Lib- cnlnlniw. 
rary specially notable, in bibliothecal economy, for the * 
new methodical arrangement which he gave to it, with 
much care and labour. He classed it in seven divisions, ay-®*®’® ^ 
curious for the entire separation of orthodox Theology 
from heterodox Theology. Theology proper is his first 
class. “Heterodoxy” is his last class. Intermediately 
come the five classes: I’hilosophy; Medicine; Litera¬ 
ture; History; Jurisprudence. Father Garnier differs 
from all other Bibliographers, in making his division , 

“ History” embrace the Classificatory Sciences, togetlier 
with the History of the Cliurch; the History of Litera¬ 
ture; and with Political Economy; together, also, wdth 
wliat we now call “ Sociology.” Tliese trvo sub-divisions 
he unites under the heading ^‘Uistoria ArtiJ},nialis.” His _ 

sub-divisions amount, in all, to four hundred and sixty- 
one. They display (it need scarcely be said) great la¬ 
bour, thought, and ingenuity. And the Byntcrn} will 
well repay study to the professional Librarian. The 
Mathematical Sciences ho ranged under “ Philosophy.” 

Tlie Community had not long been in possession of 
Fouquet’s benefaction, when the bequest of Achilles 
DE Ha rt.A Y put them in possession of nearly twenty-one 
thousand additional volumes. 

It need scarcely be noted that the French Jesuits of 
that day (as indeed of most days) included in their 
number scholars,—great, laborious, often estimable; 
men who (with whatsoever of alloy) devoted brilliant 
ability and marvellous patience to theological learning, 


I Garnieb: Systerna Bibliotheca Colt Parisiemis, . . . (1678). It: is re¬ 
printed, at length, in Serapeum-, xi. App. 105-140. 
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but were by no means shut up to that choice of their 
field of labour for want of classical tastes or of classical 
acquisitions. Probably, few Libraries in Paris, or in 
Italy, were more diligently used tlian was, for a con¬ 
siderable period, the Library of that College of Cler¬ 
mont, which, in 1682, changed the name it Itad made 
famous for that .of “College Louis-le-Grand.” 

“ Their Library grows every day, and they take the 
greatest pains witli it,” is the passing note of IVIaiiolues, 
in his survey of the Paris Libraries of his time. It 
could now boast of about forty-seven thousand volumes 
of printed books, and about eight hundred and sixty of 
manuscripts. 

When, in 1763, there came a second suppression, the 
representatives of the Haklay family took the same 
course, with respect to the Libi-ary of this College, that 
was taken by the representatives of Huet, Bishop of 
Avranches, with reference to that of the library of 
the Jesuits of the Rue St. Antoine. They claimed a 
return; and obtained it, so far as the Haklay books 
could be identified, by arms, book-plates, or- other 
marks of origin. The heirs then gave tliem to the 
University. Some other portions of the Library came 
also, it would seem, with the College buildings, to the 
same body. For we read in a decree of J^ie Parliament 
of Paris, made on the 11th February, 1765b “The 
Library [of the University] being placed in a hall ad¬ 
jacent to that in which the present Library of the 


1 Citod by Franklin: Anciemes BibL de Paris, iii. 310. 
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College is arranged, tlie union of the two libraries will 
be the more easily efl’ected [liereafter], should sucli an' 
union be found desirable.” The secorid library here 
referred to was that of the re-organized College, but it 
seems to have inherited part [veiy many of the books 
of the former collection were certainly dispersed] of the 
Jesuit Library. The Libraries thus uni.ted by adjacency 
of place are often referred to collectively as “ Libi aiy 
of the College Loiiis-le-Grand”; and they were together 
made public, in 1770, both for Frenchmen and for 
Foreigner,s.i 

At this date, the conjoint collection comprised only 
1 9,483 volumes of printed books, and five hundred and 
nine volumes of manuscripts. The number, it will be 
seen, does not equal that of the single bequest of 
IIahlay. The Je.suits, in fact, had anticipated their 
misfortune. On the eve of their suppression, they 
parted with many of their choicest book-treasures to a 
munificent book-lover, the Duke of La Vallieke, and 
so, in the event, -secured the books for public enjoyment, 
whilst making provision witli their proceeds for the 
maintenance, in exile, of laborious men, some of wdiom 
were working, and were to continue to work, usefully 
for Learning, though necessarily involved in the com¬ 
mon fate of the members of their Fraternity,—of the 
worthy and of the unworthy alike. Tlieir MSS. also 
came to public use, being added to those of the great 
Benedictine Community of St. Germain-in-the-Fields,— 

1 “A tons lea hounotes eitoyoiLS, tanfc ■Fraii 9 aia qu’Etrmigcrs,” are the 
of tho Order dated in 17CS. 
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and so descending at last to the National Library of 
France. 


Biifwequont 
viciaBitudofl of 


The University did not imitate the example set by 
the book-loving Jesuits. The Libraxy seems to have 
been almost stationary from 177U to the date of the 
Eevolution,^ It was not suppressed, but it suffered 
many transformations, and liad to contribute many a 
contingent, in course of time, to various newly-formed 
Libraries. 

Tlnis, in 1800, it was laid under the contribution of a 
huiidrcd and seventj^-fi^^e choice volumes, towards tlie 
formation of the first of the Official Libraries of Napo- 
LEON. In 1804-5, two tliousand three hundred and 
seventy-one volumes were transferred to the kScIiooI of 
St. Cyr. Under King Loufs-PHiniPFE, it contributed 
nearly twenty thousand volumes towards tlie Library 
of the re-organized ‘‘ Normal Solioul of Paris. 

Following the curious and rapid transformations of 
the library under Napoleunu; legislation, and under 
that of the Bourgeois-Monarcliy, we find the Library 
designated, in 1799, as “Library of the National Pry- 
tanemn”; in 1808, as that of “the Four Lyceums”; in 
1812, it is again “Library of the University of France”; 
ill 184(5, and for sixteen subsequent years, it is called 
“Library of the Sorboune,” and became strictly a 
Public Library; having theretofore been assigned to 

1 It had received, m l7C8, a new Catalogue by Bouhours; but thk, I think, 
comprises the Colh\)v, books only; about two thinis of the wiiole. 

2 The count of 1790 is almost identical with tliat of 1771. Of. Fkankli?s : 
Tabular View of euppreaaed and re-organized libraries, in A?iciemie$ BihL^ lit 
supra. 
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the use of members of the University, or of such other 
institution as for the time being had taken the place of’ 
the University. In 1862, it became once again Uni¬ 
versity Library, but continued to be public. 

Under all these clianges, ami notwithstanding its oc¬ 
casional diminution by transfers, it had grown rapidly. 
In 1847, we find- the number of volumes returned offi¬ 
cially as 39,451.1 In 1849, the Annuaire of Uidot 
a.ssigns it 42,000 volumes.^ The treatise, nearly con¬ 
temporaneous, of Mac.\rel and Bouiatighier, “Dc la 
Fortune Puhlique en France,"^ agrees with the Eeturns 
then obtained through our Ambassador at Paris, in 
stating the printed books at about 40,000 volumes, the 
manuscripts about 1000.^ 

And its succession of lAbrarians, from the Eevolution 
downwards, contains not a few names eminent in Lite¬ 
rature: —-Serieys (1794); Laromiguieur (1804); JouF- 
FROY (18B7); Buenouf (1840); Planche (1844); Le 
Bas (1846); Leon Eenier (1860). 

The two most notable acquisitions of recent years are 
those of tw^o very notable benefactors—Victor Le Clerc 
and Victor Cousin. 

Joseph Victor Le Clerc, born at Paris in 1787, and 
educated at the College known under the Empire as 
Lycee Napoleon^ there began his public career as Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek; and, in 1815, succeeded VmLEMAiN as 

1 Philippe Lebas (Librarian of the Sorbonne) : JRapport au Mbiistre de 
VImtmcilon Publiqite; printed in/owm Oen,i 7 Apr., 1847- 

2 Bibot: Anii'iwiire, of 1849. 

3 Maoaeel, &.C. : Le la Fortune PuhlUpie; i. 477, seqq. 

4 Ai)p. to Repi/rl of Select Committee on Public Libraries; printed in 1850. 
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cr^iv. rTOfessor of Elietoric at the Iiyc{5e Charlemagne; and 
filled several other Cliairs witli distinction, during the 
uhivebsity. succejigive changes in the organization of Public Educa¬ 
tion in Paris wliich followed upon tlie varioTis revolu¬ 
tions of government. His first publication was, I 
believe, an Eloge (^e Montaigne; soon followed by a 
Chrestomathie Grecque (1812), wliich has gone through 
many editions. His admirable edition of Cicero’s com¬ 
plete works, in Latin and Frencli, appeared between the 
years 1821 and 1825, and has been reprinted. His 
recension of the text of Cicero has become a standard 
for subsequent French editions of tlie autlior. The 
treatise Des Journmix chea les Jio mains is an exhaustive 
review of a subject full of interest and curiosity; and 
theretofore veiy imperfectly handled by testimony of 
competent critics — in any country. Tins work appeared 
in 1838. M. Lk Cm:kc evinced like ability in handling 
classical subjects, whether comparatively novel, as in 
this instance, or hackneyed by a thousand and one prior 
labourei's, as in the liistoire du plntonisme,” a 
few years earlier, he had prefixed to a reprint of his 
Pensees de Platon of 1818. 

M. Le Cusuc had, from an early period of his career, 
begun the formation of a .Tjibraiyq rich, as might be 
expected, in classics, and especially in the apparatus of 
Eoman literature; well furnished, also, in the literature 
of France, to the great Benedictine History of which he 
early became an extensive contributor; succeeding, 
eventually (1840), another eminent lover, writer, and 
collector of books, Daunou, in the chief editorsliip.i 

I VikPEREAU: Diet, des Cmitemporalres^ § Le Clerc. 
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The important volume on the thirteenth-century litera- iv. 

tare, of 185G, is mainly his. He was also an extensive ^ 
contributor, both to the Biographie Unive'rfdte of 
MiciiAun, and to the Ntmvelle Biographie Ghiirale of 
Didot. 

This fine Library amounted, at tlie date of the col¬ 
lector’s death, to about 12,000, and was bequeathed 
entire to the University. At tliat time, M. Ta: Gi.euc’s 
was by far t he most consideralfie gift the University had 
yet received. 1 

It was followed, in 18G7, by the noble benefaction of ucq"ostof«« 

’ . . , , LlViniry of 

Victor Cousin, eminent alike in Philosophy, in History, victor consm, 
and in Criticism; eminent, not alone as author, as 
bibliographer, and as professor, but as publicist and 
senator; who has left a vast series of works, most of 
whiidr seem likely to retain their hold upon piildic; 
opinion for a long time to come; several of which mark 
epochs in the study of their several and r-ichly-diversi¬ 
fied subjects; though, in his last Will, he was pleased 
to subordinate the whole of them, viewed as the ' 
labours of a most industrious and indefatigable life, to 
that special labour of love, winch he had, indeed, 
known how to interweave with them all—the collection 
of a great Library. There, he had found the refresh¬ 
ment and the renewal of energies which, at one time or 
other, had been tasked in almost every form of literary 
and of public toil,—and that at a jieriod' more than 
ordinarily severe, wearing, and exhaustive, even to 


1 FrAaNTKLIN : Amkmp.s DihliofMques de Parkt iii. 312. 
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faculties more than commonly robust: — “I give to the 
Sorbonne,” he wrote, not long before his death, ^^rny 
best Work ^— iny Library/’ 

These pithy and humble words are curiously corro*- 
borative of a pen-and-ink portrait, for which their 
writer vsat, unconsciously, to a skilled artist, some years 
earlier (1859), ‘‘The most eloquent of our philo¬ 
sophers, —a great writer, — an unrivalled talker, — is, 
before all tilings else, a Connoisseur; nothing escapes 
bis passion for collecting — Manuscripts, Printed lk)oks, 
Prints, Pictures, —and wherever (in that quest) he sets 

foot, he is King .To-daj', he has met with a 

wind-fall; and adieu to Philosophy. — Tie lias found 
(only fancy it I) in the first edition; on large 

paper; uncut; a copj^ really unique; — and bound in 
leiuon-coloured morocco! ” 

Some famous incidents in the professional career of 
M. Cousin liave been made familiar to many readers, 
wlio do 7iot read Lectures on, or Histories of, Pliilo- 
sopliy, by being told in the vivid pages of a 
popular liistorian, M. Louis Llano, who, at a more 
recent date, shared Cousin’s early democratic enthu¬ 
siasm, without ever, in the least, sliaring liis later and 
deeper conservative wisdom. One of those incidents must 
needs have a word or two, because it became an event in 
the History of the Sorbonne,— in the annals of lialls w hich 
had rung Avith the glowing wwds ol great speakers and 
teachers, laid in earth five or six centuries before the 
utterance (1827) of that brilliant sketch of a sort of 
universal liistoiy, from the point of view of an ardent 
pul)licist (littered by w^ay of an “ Introduction to the 





•study of Philosophy,”) which served as a W’^a.r-cry to a cbIkkJ'iv. 
band of youthful assailants upon an unpopular Ministry; * 
and w'hich had an incontestable share in bringing about 
alike tlie Revolution of July, and the very needful Con- cousin’s 

'' ... . iufluencG on tha 

servative checks and curbs upon that lie volution, which Hovohitionof 
placed ‘‘ 1832in such striking contrast with “ 1830/’ 

And there was no inconsistency; unless growth be an 
inconsistency of youth. For that impassioned oration 
of 1827 is in nothing more notable, than in its gloiifi- 
cation of Monarchy. — of Monarchy guided by prudent 
counsellors, and restrained by real, not seeming, 
francl.iises, 

A list of the eminent men whose fomiative period 
was largely inlluenc^d by the teaclungs of Cousin, 
w-ould be a list singulai*]} varied, and would be scarcely 
a less notable tribute to liis powers than would be a list . . 
of his own writings — were this the place for either. It 
would include *nien as diversified in tlieir careers, and 
in their own influence on the new generation, as tlie 
philosopher and liistorian, Damiron —^whose series of 
portraits of men of the eigliteenth century makes so 
curious a pendant and contrast to his early master’s 
series of women of the seventeenth; — and that famous 
preacher, Abb6 Cmcu, wliom some have ventured 
to characterize as ^Hhe St. Cyprian of tlie nineteenth 
century.” It would also include younger men of great 
promise, cut off iu their prime, but nevertheless influen¬ 
tial, too, in their measure, such as the young Faiicy, 
who fell at the barricades of July; — wlio received 
from Saintu-Beuve a biographical portrait, which lias 
its place in classic French prose; and to whom Cousin 
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paid the crowning honour of dedicating to his memory 
the best text and the best rrench version of the 
Dialogues of Plato. Of such a stamp were many of 
the men bred in “ the Sorbonne,” of the early years of 
this century. 

Tlie Conservative Peer of France (born in 1792J was 
the son of a watchmaker, and was the brilliant student, 
prizeman, and medallist, of the Lycee Charlemagne. 
Eeversing tlie course of his fellow'-rbenefactor of the 
Sorbonne, Le Clerc, the successful scholar of the 
Charlemagne Lyceum became, for a time, the popular 
professor of the Na|ioleon Lyceum; and the man wdio, 
during the “ Hundred Days,” took his spell of service in 
tlie Eoyal Volunteers, had presently (1824) the curious 
fate of being iinjirisoned first at Dresden and afterwards 
at Herlin, for a suspected (Init very fictitious) “car- 
bonarism.” Like so many other famous men, Cousin 
knew how to pluck the rose “ progress” out of the net¬ 
tle “danger.” lie accpured at Berlin a more thorough 
knowledge of German jihilosophy than probably would 
have been possible to him, but for that annoying ad¬ 
venture. Tliose German studies rendered brilliant 
service to his future career. And I venture to think 
(remembering what I have read, years ago, of docu¬ 
ments which came from Cousin’s pen on Public Educa¬ 
tion) that, even at so early a date, he learned sometliing 
in Prussia on educational subjects,—nothing can rob 
Prussia of its due and large meed of honour in that 
fudd, -which was not without its influence in procuring 
fur him the later official Mi.ssion, and what grew out of 
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tliat, and so helped to shape tlie official action of the 
future Minister of Public Instruction in 1 ranCe 
to the eventful journey of 1824, Cousin had had but 
a brief glimpse of Germany. 


The early courses of Philosophy, of 1817 and the 
subsequent years, did not appear in print until 1836, 
when they were published under the editorship of M. 

Adolphe Gaknibu. And there, is notliing, in its kind, 
more instructive tlian to compare that work of 183G 
with its new recension, as it c.ame from the authors 
own mind,—ripened, matured, purified. Christianized, 

—in 18.53. 

The first actual publications of a man who was to 
come as conspicmously a marvel of lalioriousness and of vio^couMn. 
erudition, a.s of intellectual versatility, rvere those of an 
Editor:—P/ucte (1820-27); Plato (1825-40); Descartes 
(1826); appeared in rapid succession, and with admir¬ 
able apijaratus and introductions; though, as respects 
I'lato, the illustrative matter of the first intention re¬ 
mains unfini.shed. In a like field of labour foUo'wmd 
Abelard (1836); and the Perishes de Pascal (^1842); 
more than once reprinted;. and which—although itself 
much improved afterwmrds in the recen.sion of Faugeke 
—may not unfitly be called a Princeps edition of a 
French classic, published about 200 years after the 
author’s death. It is lamiliar to all students of French 
literature--but tliere is never any harm in reiterated 
tribute to weigldy and pregnant labours—that the la.st- 
named publication, preceded, as it liad been, by re¬ 
markable articles in the Jourruil des Savants did much 
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more than restore to purity the text of a great French 
classic. It aroused attention, at once,—as iteration 
from less honotired lips would hardly have done,“-to 
the current evils of perfunctory and unfaithful editing 
of the worthies of old tune. 

Two other distinctive fields of exertion must have brief 
mention; — Tlie official missions into Holland and into 
Germany, under Lotus Phmppe, had, for their adminis¬ 
trative result, fruitful labours in political and cabinet 
office; and for literary result, the treatise De rinstruc- 
tion Publiqiio en Hollande, of 1837; and that De I'ln- 
striiction Fublique dans quelques j?ays de VAllemagne, et 
particuUh'emenf en Prusse, of 1840. Very few years 
after the lasLnamed date was begun that long mid me¬ 
morable series of Etudes sur les Femmes et la.SodiU du 
XVTP SUcle, which are so notable, not alone as instruc¬ 
tive and delightful reading, but as powerful correctives 
to the prevalent depreciation of the old France. This 
latest group of books continued to enlarge itself, al¬ 
most until the death of a great tliiuker, a great student, 
and an actor of no small puissance on the stage of 
public affau-s; whose whole life — long, rich, and varied 
as it was—has its ever-recurring points of contact with 
tlie “ Sorbonne,”—as be loved to call his University to 
the last,—and whose final act makes him, of 'itself, 
immortal on the long Eoll of its book-loving Bene¬ 
factors, extending—under varied collegiate tiaiisfonna- 
lioiis — from the lliirteeiith century to the nineteenth. 
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earth ‘ always* chained down to iho things that aro passing, and the 
things that'hring gain. Ixjt us ask all such to point, in the Annals 
of tUy \Vorld^ tt> any body, any institution, .... which at any 
timo, rivalled, even romotely, with those Monasteries whloh wore, 
for more tlmn ten centuries, the Schools, the Archives, the Whraries, 
tho Hotols, the Workshops, .... of Christian Society. 

' __ r.,M / Tiirr. mrTV. 


-MojJTALroMBKKTl Ccs Mnines cCOccUeiitf Intr. entxv. 


The Abbey of St. Germain-In-the-I'ielda was probablv 



tlie oldest Mowastic Foundation of Palis, its tirst 
C'liurcli dates from tbe middle of tlie sixth century; 


Bt. GjirmaiN' 
IN-TnE*FlKI.D3 


having been oiiginally dedicated to St. V incent the 
Martyr by Childebekt I. An early Christian poet has • 
celebrated the beauty of that infant Church, in verses 
wliich are still remembered. Towards the close of his 
reign, Ciuldebekt, with the co-operation of his consort 
Ui/ntOGOTHA, gave the Church to a Community of Bene¬ 
dictines, established under the headship of Bt. Geumain, 
fonnej’ly Abbot of Symphorien at Autun, whose name 
became, in the event, the name of the Abbey 
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V'tv subsisting records give very little information 

RAEv or j^bont the origin and growth of the Lilirary, which 
i-Knihos liave been of great miportance at an early nate. 
Tliere is evidence, on the lace of a long series ot niaim- 
scripts Avliich are now preserved in the National Library, 
that, at all events, from the eleventh century down to 
tlie sixteentli, it had many liberal benehictors; many 
book-loA'^ing Abbots; imvny laborious scribes. Tliese 
scribes and the Abbey-Librarians luive made many an 
entry on the fiy-leaves of their books, of the sense they 
erdertairied that the Monk of 8t. Benedict had no duty, 
next after that supreme duty of wliich Moxtaijcmbert 
has spoken so Aveiglitily, in the few lines I have placed 
at the liead of this section, more incumbent on him than 
the duty of study, and of providing and diffusing the 
means of study.^ The earlier labours (of a secular soit) 
of faithful Benedictines had, before the twelfth century, 
fallen very much into other lumds, by change of cir¬ 
cumstance, and by the very fruitfulness of those labours 
themselves. The labours of the Scriptorium Ixad be¬ 
come, in course of time, more imperative, more preg¬ 
nant with good, than the wonted labours of held and 
garden and orchard. 

Often, these new maxims are exprevSsed in verse— 
inartistic, hut instructive. And other like entries often 
commemorate the donation and tlio transcription of 
hooks by men. elsewhere unregistered. The givers of 
MSS. in tlie twelfth and thirteenth centuries are many. 
And not a few of tlie gifts are still serviceable to 
readers and students of the nineteenth century. 


1 Dr-Li.-sLE: Lc Cabinet iks MSiS. de la Blbl Nailonak, ii. 41, mqq. 
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There is evidence, too, that these Benedictines of St 
Germain’s made their Library a Pulilic one, as 
in the twelfth century. Students had, 
access to it, as well for borrowing as for consultation^ 
III the fifteenth centuiy came the period too usual 
in annals such as these—of lassitude, indolence, and 
corruption. When the invading Northmen had come 
to St. Germain’s, burning and ravaging, after their 
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fasliion, seven luindred years before, they found a 
Library and destroyed it. When, in 1513, Guillaume 
BuKjONNEr came to tlie Abbacy, he had almost to lay 
over again the very foundation of a Library. 

With the remnant of tlie ancient Collection, and on 
the basis of the improved arrangements introduced by 
Brkjonnet, a long line of laborious and faitliful Monks 
worked suc.cessively and zealously in its enlargement. 


Amongst them: Jean Jaccpies Du Breul, 


The 

Restorers of 

Greffoire Learning at 
^ Bt. Germuin’B. 


Sarisse, Jean Dabtis, Jean Luc d’Aciiery, llobert 
Morel, David Idacide roRCiiERON, and Nicolas Ca- 
musat, deserve honourable memory. D’Achery— the 
Father, in the Congregafion of St. Maiir, of restored 
Monastic studies, as he has been justly called—added 
to other services a good Catalogue. Pokcmeron added 
the beginning of a Cabinet of Medals. St. Geimain s 
had already shared with its neighbour-Abbeys of St. 
Victor and St. Genevieve the gift of a vast collection of 
Prints, formed by Accart,— so large and so valuable, 
as well to bear sub-division; and it is to this day a 
store-house for students and artists. 

As early as in the year 1557, the Library had been 

1 Delisle: Le Cab. des MSS.^ d:c.y ii. 43, 
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re-arraiiged in a iiew edifice, built expressly for its re- 
ceptiou.t In iggg it received, by wuiy of deposit, a 
series of MSS. from tlie Abbey of Corbie iu Picardy. 
How that collection of Corbie had been formed, has 
been noticed already. 

The closing year of the seventeenth century brought 
with it the bequest of a Library, said (on contemporary 
but, I think, doubtful authority) to have contained 
nearly eleven thousand volunies,^ collected by the la- 
inous geographer, Michel Antoine Bauiikaud, togethei 
witli an unrivalled series of maps and charts, and witli 
his manuscripts — original and collected. BAmuiAtro 
had imbibed his ardent love of geography in early 
youth, when employed by a tutor in the task of cor¬ 
recting the proof-sheets of a certain Parallela Oeo- 
graphiw twteris at novce, which the boy-corrector was 
soon to supersede, by compiling a work that remains, 
to tliis day, the best of its kind. His education com¬ 
pleted, he made a tour through Germany, Italy, and 
Britain; gathering, by the way, eveiy accessible atlas, 
map, and topographical plan, of value, that he could 
lay hands upon. Tills collection became the ground¬ 
work of his Didionnaire geographique et historique. 

In the year 1715, by the gift of Jean GciamiER, the 
Abbey was enriched with many valuable transcripts of 
the papers of Pascal; specially valuable, because to 
read the originals requires a preliminary education, the 

1 Delislis; Le Cab. ck» MSS., ii. 43. 

2 It aocins to me probable that this waa the number, or approximate mim- 
bor, of wmks, rather than of volumes. The account given iu M. Franklin’s 
Ancknnes Blblwlhdq^ies is vague. 
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hand of the great mathematician and writer being al- ourmiK'iv. 
•most equal to Napoleon’s in illegibility. Guiamu® had« 
been entrusted with the originals by Pascal’s niece, 
Marguerite PEitmii. By the Abb6 Perieb, an autograph 
MS. of the PensSes seems to have been given, almost 
contemporaneously. 

The history of Pascal’s papers is curiously involved. History of 
Some of them •were given by Abb4 Perier to the Qj-jj,- 
torians of Clermont; and others, at a later date, by 
Marguerite PiaiiER. And some of his own transcripts 
were by Guebkieb given also to. Clermont, as were 
others of them, by Ms nephew, after the transcriber’s 
death. Most of the Pascal MSS. that came thus to 
Clermont appear to have come, eventually, into the 
possession of M. Ballaigne, and by him were commu¬ 
nicated to M. Paugebe, for the excellent edition of the 
PensSes which appeared in 1844.^ This recurrence and 
involution of the same names, as donors alike to Cler¬ 
mont and to St. Germain’s, appears to have led M. 
Prankiun to state (following, too, an oversight of Dom 
Tassin,® the learned historian of the Maurists) that 
Gubrriee, “having obtained from Mme. Pebuer the 
autograph MSS. of Pascal, gave them to St. Germain’s, 
retaining only, for himself, the autograph of the 
PensSes."^ This is, certainly, a double error. Fau- 
gj 3 re's testimony on the point cannot be cpiestioned. 

The transcripts so laboriously made by Guerrier, are 
said to amount to 300 in number. One original MS., 


1 Pascal: Pem 6 es : by Faugfere; Introd., 43, 47, 6L 

2 Tassin : Hist litUr . de la Congr , cle St Maur ^ p. 788. 

3 Franklin: AnclemteB BMotUques de , PariSy i. 114. 
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chI™ iv. least, of Pascal’s Is preserved in another libraiy at 

To wild And there is, I ob- 
iN-'imF.tKf.T;s a Pascal voluiue in the rich Library of Troyes; 


but tliat is probably a transcript. 


Glfbaof tho 
Library <1 
Archbisbop 
n’iflatrooH; 


and of U'.at of 
K. Ronavidot. 


Ill 1718, Jean D’Estrees, Archbishop-elect of Cam- 
bray, gave the Library which lie had inherited from his 
uncle, Cardinal C6sar D'Estuetcs, who had himself been 
Abbot of St. Germaiii’s, and was, at the date of his 
death, the Father of tlie Frenc]i Academy. Tins col¬ 
lection abounded in w^orks on French History. Its 
acquisition at St. Germains w^as speedily follow^ed 
(Sept., 1720) by that of the labrary of Eus6be Rrnau- 
DOT, the Oxientalist, and grandson of the founder of the 
Gazette de France, wdiich contained about nine tliousaud 
voliunes of printed books, and a large series of manu¬ 
scripts, -Greek, Latin, and Oriental. Together, these 
accessions made the Lihraiy of St. Germain’s one of 
the most important in Paris. And it w^as soon to be 
still further increased by the several collections of the 
Chancellor Seguier (in great part); of ilie Cardinal 
Louis PoTiER DE Gesvres; and of Acliille de Harlay, 
third of his name. 


The now famous Abbey had already, and had for a 
long time, become the head-quarters of those wide¬ 
spread researches and labours of the Maurist Bene¬ 
dictines, wliich liave given fame to their Congregation, 
and have conferred on France, along wnth many ad¬ 
mirable works of History, the sources and feeders 


1 Pascal; Peiis^es, ut sup, (Pougilre’a p. 55). 
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•wlierice are sure to come many more. To proiuote ch«to'‘iv. 
labours so fruitful, it becatae, in course of time, tbe 
practice with other Houses of the St. Maur Congrega- — 
tion to send many of tlieir MSS. to St. Germain s, as to 
the place wliere they would be of iiiost use to Learning. 

The richness of its printed library enabled the St. 
Germain’s Monks to give, in return, useful printed 
books. In this way, the Parisian Community drew 
store of MSS. from Ilec, and from other provincial 
Abbeys; from the Mniite-Hoods (Blanc-Mantemx) of 
Paris; and from the Priory of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. 


The Chancelloi- SEcnuER began to collect MSS. before The Tibriiry of 

, “I . . ,1 1 the Cliuiioellor 

the year 1680. ' .By 1640, lie had got togetlier nearly sc‘guior.’ 
sixteen Ixuudred volumes. Wlien the troubles and 
dangers of the .Fronde drove him horn Paris, his se¬ 
verance from bis beloved hooks was anguish to him. 

It is the ever-recurring theme of his letters, and the 
lawyer gets, at lengtli, to write witli all a poet’s glow. 

Take, for instance, this passage to his Librarian: .... 

“I do not doubt your fidelity. Bxit a lover has always 
somewhat of uneasiness about the object of .his passion. 

I am not yet mortified” [in seclusion] “to a degree 
which can lessen my affection for my books. On tlie 
contrary, my love grows with absence.” When peace 
was restored, the Chancellor’s cori-espoudence tells of 
large agencies at home and abroad. For Greek MSS. 
he was CvSpecially ardent. And his attention wms (as I 
have had to mention Iveretofore) early turned to the 




1 
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cnL'^Ju IV. Monasteries of the IsTitrian Desert, as well as to otlier 
omrAm”'' CoiimiiiMifcies of the Levant.^ 
iN.Tri«-FxBLi >0 Sauval, the Historian of Paris, describes Seguiek’s 
L ibrary as being placed (chaniiiiigly placed, as all 
book-lovers will tldnk who are also of Bacon’s 
mind as to the true rank of gardens, among the inno¬ 
cent delights of Iminau life,) between two gardens, 
arranged in long galleries, eveiywhere looking out 
amoiigvst turf, and trees, and flowers.^ One extensive 
gallery was wlioUy occupied hj works of History. The 
otlier classes of Literature and Science occupied three 
large rooms. The Greek MSS., “ bought from, the 
Caloyers of Mount Athos,” are mentioned by Sauval 
as a conspicuous feature in the contents of mother 
large hall, the remaining space of whicli was filled with 
MSS. in Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee, and Hebrew, chiefly 
acquired at Alexandria. ‘‘All these works,” he adds, 
(echoing, no doubt, opinions wliich he had heard fall 
from more learned lips,) “are well-selected, well-con¬ 
ditioned, and well-bound.” 

Another contemporary bears testimony to the Chan¬ 
cellor's exemplary liberality in permitting, at that early 
date, the free accessibility of liis collection: “To the 

1 Magy, a merchant of Marseilles, writes to him (Oct., 164(3): ... “I hare 
been apprised of Your Excellency’s desire to have lists of the mamtsoripts of 
the Convent of St. Macaire, and of otlier Egyptian Monaatcries. I am de¬ 
lighted to have the opportunity of testifying the gratitude of myself and of 
the other poor merohanta. I have written by way of Leghorn, to my Factor 
in Egyi)t, directing him to take all possible means to obtain for you the said 
works and Lists of Manuscripts.”— MS. Corresp. in Bibl. Nat. Paris 
(|)rinted by Deiisle, Cab. (fes MSS.j ii. 87). 

2 Sauval: M4rn. mir ks ITOtek; as cited by IjE Roux db Lincy; i?'’- 
chtrclm^ 123. 
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Ghancellor’s library, both rich and poor go to study.” ^ 
When it came to be appraised, for testamentary pur¬ 
poses, after the Collector’s death (1672), tlie MSS. were 
estimated at 56,557 livres;^ equal, 1 suppose, to some¬ 
what more than £9000 of present English money. 
Tliey descended to the Chancellor’s grandson, Henri 
Charles de Cambout be Coislin, Archbishop of Metz, 
under whose auspices the work of Montii’aucon, so me¬ 
morable in bildiogfaphic annals. Bibliotheca Coisliniana, 
appeared in 1715. During its progress, Montfaucon 
gives the Archbishop, from time to time, some account 
of those of its contents which w'ere more than usually 
notable as additions to previous knowledge. Amongst 
documents of this class, he signalizes: (1,) A list of tlie 
works of Severus of Antioch, of thf/fifth century; (2,) 
Fragments of tlie works, themselves; of that Writer, of 
which not one twentieth part, he says, were previously 
extant; (3,) Canons and Minutes of Councils, equally 
new to the learned. 

When tlie Archbishop bequeathed this noble Library 
to the Maurists of St. Germain’s, he might well say 
(May, 1731): “I am assured you will make of it a 
good use, both for the Church and for the State.” I 
liave told, elsewhere, liow it has come to pass that, 
whilst so much of tlie S<^guier-Coislin collection adorns 
the National library of France, other and rich portions 
of it have to be sought in Loudon and at St. Peters- 
burgh. The accomplished De Brequignt was astonished 

1 Rhnailh mr hs Bihliothdt'fiies de Paris. 

2 Of this sum, the Greek MSS., about 400 in number, are entered for 
12,851 livTOS. 
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, wlien, (luring his visit to London, he saw tlie Seguieu 
of the Ilarleian Collection, of which, till then, 
i»-Ti.E-KiKi.i>a word in Paris. Part of the Chan¬ 

cellor’s corres])ondence is preserved in the Library of 
the Institute of France, of which, in his capacity of 
member and protector of tlie Academy, he may be 
looked upon as a sort of Ancestor. 


Tho Qoavroo 
CoUooti'Hi. 


Tlio MBS. of iho 
Do Iliirlay 
Fitmlly. 


The books of the Cardinal de Gesvkes, Archbishop 
of Bourges, were, with the liberal spirit so characteristic 
of the great Ecclesiastics of France of all ages, accom¬ 
panied by an express provision for public access. 

Tlie strength of the ITarlay Collection of MSS. lay 


in the classes ^'■Jurisprudence” and “History of Frame.” 
Its foundation had been laid by the first AcliiLle de 
Hakeav, President of the Parliament of I'aris, and 
great-grandfatlier of the giver; it was increased by 
Christopher de IIarlay, who liad been Ambassador in 
England, and liad, it is probable, made some literary 
acqui.sitions here. It wnas also increased by his son, 
Acnmi.K IT. It included MS. collections of the Beo 
lUEVKE family and of the Attorney-Gleneral Seuvan. 
For the most part, it had been kejit in the family seat 
at Gros-bois.i The Maurist-historian, Dom Tassix, 
dates the gift in 1762; M. Delisle, in 1755. It was 
made by the heir of the long line of the De TIaelays, 
M. De Chauvelin, then Mini.ster of Foreign Affairs. 
The MSS. were 1559 in number.® 


1 Bellsle ; Le Cahinet des MSS.y d^c,, ii. 100 - 103 . 

2 I think this to be the correct number. It so oocuis in my authorities 
once, anj once as 1659. 
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In the year 1767, a collection of MSS. which had 
belonged to the ecclesiastical historian, I-e Naiu ee * 
Tir.LEMONT, was given to St. Germain’s by its then pos- 
sessor, M. de Fremoot d’Aukeitil. And, nearly at the 
same time, the Library was emiched witli a series of 
historical transcripts which liad been made, originally, 
for Fouquet,— whose name occurs with such curious 
frequency in bibliothecal annals. 

So that, at this period, a series of gifts, some of them 
so truly prince-like, had put the Benedictines of St. 

Germain’s in })ossesslon of a Library very large, for the 
time, yet much less notable foi' its extent, than for its 
choiceness, and for the noble uses to which it had been 
turned, both by collectors and by inheritors. 

Of its then forty-five thousand volumes, more than 
five thousand .were manuscripts; and of the manu- 
sciipts, not a few were almost pi-icele.sa. Aciording to 
Lerouge, the author of the lionk entitled CurionitSs de 
Paris, nearly a thousand of them ranged in date from 
the sixth century to the ninth. i Almost every great 
liistorical work produced in Prance during the. last 
century, and not a few clas.sical and theological works 
of mark, owe part of their value to the stores of St. 

Germain’.''. 

Wlien these Benedictines came, at length, under the Th« suiiprossion 

of the 

sway of Eevolutioiiists, they shared tJie commoi) fate, community at 

. the Ilevolution. 

The ruling spirits of the hour respected Ibstoriatis as 
little as they respected Chemists. A BouQUE'r, indeed, 
would probably have won even less favour and less 

1 Tt would be safer, probably, to read tenth ? 



ctiAwni'iv. than a Lavoisier. For they were on the eve of 

W oitnMAiN- (Hit that Cheini.st.s' wanted.^ Jlistory, as 

Lacoud A IRE has so truly said, is “much hated.And 


it is hated by none so intensely,—unless they be per¬ 
mitted to fasliion it for themselves,—as by I!evolution- 
is(s and by Socialist.s;—by the men of blood, and by 
tlie men of di’eams. Tlie devolution dispersed the 
Mi.)nks. l lie Library was retained, and was permitted 
to continue open to the Public. Tint under character¬ 
istic conditions: A magazine of saltpetre was lodged on 
its basement tioor. And a large quantity of charcoal 
was stored up hard by. * 

And thus it came to pass, that the Paciies'^ of that 
day, and their congeners, were presently spared all 
trouble, ndther (1) in providing tumbrils to remove so 
large a stock of books to the municipal “dep6ts”; or 


1 I'he Reader will remember the an.swer given to the repreaeiitatioii, made 
hy u friend of Lavoisier to his ganlors, that a delay of some days in his execu¬ 
tion might enable the gieat Chemist to complete some important experiments. 

2 “There is nothing in the world more cordially hated than is History- 
oppressors of the people and enemies of God strive for nothing more streim-’ 
ously than tor the destruction of History. .... They surround their victim 
with ail the apparatus of intimidation. But Publicity is strongest. ” 

. . . — (Laiyrdaire’s Conferences d Notre Name.) No doubt the germ of 
these stnkiiig sentences, which rang through the aisles of Notre Dame lies 
m the famous p.assage of Chateaubriand on “the Ciesar” in the splendour of 
the throne, aud the Tacitus in an obscure comer of the Empire-—but they 
boar Laoordaire’s own miut-mark, nevertheless; and the spirit of the passage, 
the force of the central truth in it, is now seen more vividly in relation to the 
Commiinist and Terrorist enemies of the Past, the Present, Mid the Future 
than over it can have been seen in relation to Imperialist oppression. Ko ob¬ 
servant student, ill tiiese days (who looks on things from the Christian point of 
view), can have failed to note that reroJutionist oppressors and haters of 
Christianity wield forces more terrible, and have an organization more ramified 
and far more secret, than were ever wielded by any oppressive monarch upon 
oai'th; and they use them more unscrupulously. 

account of the doalhigs of the Mnnicipale 
With St. Victor 8 Library. ^ 
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(2) in providing funds for the maintenance of a Library, 
containing books so distastefid; or (3) in the divesting ® 
title-pages, dedications, and bindings of those armorial 
bearings, mitres, coronets, and other einbleins or insig- I'arHij 

I m rni • tlestructlou of 

Ilia, which were more clistasteful si ill. xhe magazine st. oowuan’a 

^ Libttiry, 

exploded in August, 1794—the month which made so 
deep a mark in the annals of The Kcign of Terror.” 

Only a few days before the occurrence of a catas¬ 
trophe so strictly consecutive, some worthy precursor 
or other of the Communists of 1871, but, even during 
the Keign of Terror, somewhat in advance of his own 
.Age, had been heard to recommend the burning 
dowui of a more lamous Library. The library of the 
Rue Richelieu, said this advanced politician of the 
pavement, has been a very long time “sullied” by its 
name of ‘\Bibliotkhjue nu Eoi.”^ Even tlie Convention 
of '94 was struck by the occurrence of so staking a 
commentary, in August, upon v/ords spoken, perhaps, 
in July. It enacted that, thenceforth, no magazines of 
gunpowder or of saltpetre sliould be placed clovse to 
Ihiblic Libraries, 

Visitors to St. Petersburgh are wont, at times, 

^ ^ St. Petor/ihurgh. 

to express surprise at tlie gi'eat number of choice 

^ ^ ^ , tnyoi St. Cer- 

MSS. bearing the Royal arms and insignia of France, Library, 
wliicli are shewn in its Imperial Library. They see 
tliere Prayer-Books of Jane of Burgundy, of Lewis XII., 
of Mauy Stuaiit. French Romances are shewn to them, 

1 I have quoted iny authorities at length in Part III., in the Memoir of 
the National Library, and have alluded to the discussion which occurred 
about it, but the other day. 
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w'lv. which once belonged to Louisa of Savoy, or to Anne of 
Hr. 0 KKMA. 1 S- itanny; and classical MSS., precious alike for their 
’ contents, and for ilieir calligi-apliy, which Catiierine of 
Medicis had bronglit with her from Tuscany into France. 
Tliey behold, in Eussia, a series of French Charters of 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centurie.s; with a 
multitude of Eoyal Letters and of State Papers of later 
date. Feiy naturally, tliey wonder how .so niau}^ of the 
literary trea.sures of old France reached St. Petersburgh. 
Some of them passed into Eus.sian hands on tliat August 
mght ot 1794, wdien Paris was suddenly alarmed by loud 
explosions, and lighted up by the flames of a noble me- 
diieval Abbey. Others, it is believed, had been already 
stolen from the Ijibrary at or about the time of the 
revolutionary inventorizing of ’91. 

B'or, not long liefore the partial destruction, the con¬ 
tents of St. Germain’s Library had been summarily 
enumerated. lis printed hooks were then found to be 
49,387 volumes. Its Oriental Manuscripts were six 
hundred and thirty-four volumes. The Greek Manu¬ 
scripts were four liundred and fifty-two. Tlie Latin, a 
thousand six hundred and forty-four. The French, two 
thomsand seven hundred and eighty-three. All these 
numbers of MSS. are exclusive of'the Ilarlay Collec¬ 
tion, wliich, in all classes, comprised 1559 volumes 
more; so that-the total number of MSS., according to 
the count of 1791, amounted to seven thousand and 
seventy-i wo. ^ 


1 EUU a&niral dox Uvrex des MaUms M.SS. in Areliives of Prance • 

8unnnan2c<lru IiiANKWN: Jnciemies Jiihl., nt «upra, i. 124, serjq. 
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But the real number exceeded eight thousand vo- cbIctkV'iv. 
lumes; the difference being mainly occasioned by the ^ 
omission, in the return made by the delegates of the 
National Assembly, of those many manuscripts and 
manuscript-collections, chiefly on the History, civil and 
ecclesiastical, of France, vdiicli were in actual use for 
the literary labours of tlie Maurist Monks. 

At the fire of 1794 there were, of course, many per¬ 
sons present, who strove to save the books and other 
contents of the Abbey. Some of the helpers threw a 
large number of volumes into neighbouring cellars. 

'Fhese, as it seems, were mostly recovered for France 
by the indefatigable and self-denying labours, for 
months together, amidst dirt, damp, and noisome ex¬ 
halations, of men like the Benedictine Dom Poirier, 
and the bibliographer A*an Praet. Other volumes, and 
some of the ehoicest, fell into the hands of a Secretary 
of the Eussian Embassy, Peter Dubrowski, who had 
already, as appears by conclusive proof, made con¬ 
siderable collections at the taking of the Bastille, and 
probably on other occasions.i 

Despite repeated researches, there remains not a little 
mystery about tlie circumstances of these successive 
depredations. Poirier himself has left autograjih notes 
which point to early and leisurely theft, for they shew 
that, in some cases, tlie contents of a precious volume 
were taken out, and something comparatively worthless 
inserted into the old liinding; so that the loss was un- 


I Count Hector do Lfi Febrieke: Rapp, sur ha recherclies faUea ('i la Bill. 
Imp^r. lie Si. PeterRh.; printed in the ArcMofjB dm Missions Scientijiques^ Serie 
II., tom. ii., pp. 373, se^qip; tom. iii., pp. 1, seipi. (1865-G6). 
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onl™‘iv. perceived until after close searcli. Leprinoe, the his- 
* Sr. griimaik!' toriau of the National Library, has also put on record 
note) a current rumour of the day, that on 
occasion of tire fire of ’94, some of the choicest MSS. 
of St. Germain’s fell into the hands of “ Browiskt, a 
Pole, who sent them for sale to St. Petefsburgh,^ It is 
known, on otlier evidence, that some of them were 
shewn and offered for purcha.se in London, .soon after 
tlie catastrophe. 

The superb Library had been lodged in a building 
worthy of its contents. It was far from being the only 
collection, for puhlic use, whicii did honour alike to 
Leiiedictiiie learning and to Benedictine munificence, 
and which liad become a “(.•ynosure,” not to “neigh¬ 
bouring eyes’ only. Here, Bernard de Moisi’faucon 
hail laid the loundation of a Museum of .Anti(|uities, 
which his successors had enriclied. Here, other Maur- 
ists had formed a valuable Museum of Natural History. 
“„,oi if'** Librarians, besides those whom I ha4 

•St. aormain. mentioned already, were Momtaucon himself, Dem.s de 
St. Martiu!:, and Martin Bouquet. Many of the his¬ 
torical and some of the theological books which have 
done conspicuous honour to Prance, were written in 
tlie Library, and in the cells, of St. Germ,ain’s. It is 
the crowning di,stincrion of tlie Benedictine.s of St. 
Maur, that, illusttiou,s a,s they are in literature, they 
aie not less illustrious in Eehgion. Nowhere can the 
duties, the charities, and the devotion, of a true Mona.s- 
tic life, have been more faithfully observed, than they 

1 MSS. in Bibl. Nat. cital by Demsle: Cal,. rf<.« MSS., tom. ii., p. 48. 
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were by very many of tlie men ■whose labours, as CBlmiB'iv. 

authors and editors, have made them for ever 

able. If, in some particulars, the ancient Benedictine i*'-'™® rm'-™ 

discipline came, in a changed ■world, to be relaxed or 

modified, the best purposes for which that discipline 

was established were but tlie more fully attained. 


WNisr/f^ 
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§ 4.—The Library op the Augusyinian Abbey of 
St. Victor. 

“ 1 never ontor into n Inrgo Library without fooling my mind sur- 
prlfitxl into rovoronUal awo, as if in the prc«unce of a great Assombly 
of Mon, renowned for . . . talents and virtue. 

—lyialogvm in a librah'i/j p. 2. 

Men of ordinary litorai’y Iwrdihood look over the dusty and solemn 
ranks of loamod works in a groat .... Library, as an invincible 
Temt, incognita. T)my gauo on the letter’d latitude and nltitudo, na 
tlioy would gtuse on the iiuicoosslblo rfhore of some great Idlaud, 
bounded on all sidas wltlt a rocky precipice. 

But iiishop Hiiot gives the example of a man having no such son- 
satlons—submitting and njtiring - at sijfhtof the most formidable 
maeaoo of Lltoraturo. Tliorc was no point whore he hud the smallost 
fear of not being able to make an ontranco, and a lodgment, and to 
oxteiid his resoarchefi and conquests; , . . . wlille the common tribe 
of scholars . . . utand at dl.stan,oo, gazing and confounded. 

— Foatet'iana, p. 81 . 

TAUT I. The library of St. Victor does not connect itself so 

Chapter IV. ... 

§4-.LmHARY OF directly with the literary lustory of France, as does 

8t, ViCTOIl. *' *' 

that of St. Germain-in-the-Fieids. But few Libraries 
could point to a longer list of the visits of famous stu- 
dents, mediaeval and modern; of famous book-lovers, 
who delighted to see fine fiooks, finely lodged, and 
richly accompanied. For at St. Victor s, a man could 
see a collection of engraved portraits of the writers of 
the books he came to consult, scarcely to be equalled, 
even in Paris; and he found himself, even more directly 
and literally, in the actual presence of an ^‘Assembly of 
renowned inen,’^ tlian tlie Dialogist of my epigraph 
could well have realized, by dint of abstraction and 
meditation. The visitor to the Library of St. Victor’s 
saw not only choice books, in a choice building, but 
above the !;)Ooks he saw in long line, and in ai’tistic 
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beauty, botli of sculpture, of position, and of adorn- 
ment, the busts of the great Authors of all ages. And 
in those monastic halls, in later days, it was also the 
practice to invite the Parisian public to listen to an 
annual oration on the advantages of Public Libraries. 

The foundation of tlie famous Abbey of St. Victor 
dates from the year 1113. It has a connection with 
the controversies of Realists and Nominalists, so event¬ 
ful in that day, and which retain something more than 
a. merely historical interest in our OAvn. When the 
star of William of Champeaux was paling before the 
meteor-like displays of his great rival, lie left the 
cloisters of Notre-Dame, and established himself in 
what was then a little “ Chapel of St. Victor,” wliich 
he soon expanded into an Abbey of Augustinians. 
Scarcely had he obtained a Charter from Lewis VI. for 
the new foundation, when he was removed to Chalons- 
sur-Marne as Bishop; and his disciple Gilduin became 
first Abbot of St. Victor. The Abbey prospered as a 
great School of Theology. Before the century expired, 
it possessed a Library of note; it had its offshoots or 
depend.ant “ halls”; it claimed to have educated seven 
cardinals, six bishops, and two archbishops; and to 
have sent to other Communities fifty-four eventual 
abbots. And its Library was already—although in 
only a restricted sense—-public. usian fratrum 

et pauperum schohriund' is an expression repeatedly 
occurring in connection with books in the Necrology. 
In mentioning this fact, M. Franklin (an exhaustive 
historian of the Monastic Parisian Libraries) adds: 
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PAin -1 « j ixa,ve met with no indication of this kind in the 

OnAM'KW IV. 

^ fit ^ great Abbeys contemporaneons 

•with St. Victor,—those of St. Germain-in'-tlie-FieldAS, 
and of St. Genevieve.”^ 

In tlie following century, the benefactions to the 
growing library were iiuineroiis. Amongst the donors 
are Queen BmvNCiiE of Castile, mother of St. Lewis, 
Catherine dAlen 9 oii, and a nephew of Pope GREGOuy 
IX. Ill the list appears also an Englishman, Gervase, 
who gave some books, historical and biblical. The gift 
of a splendid 5 in French, is recorded in By 

the close of the next century, the collection had become 
so large as to need a new building, new clasAsification, 
and new catalogues; for the good Monk, Claude de 
Grandrxje, who had then become Librarian, knew” 
enough of lus calling and his duties to make two cata¬ 
logues: one alphabetical, and tlie other according to 
subjects. The former may still be seen in tlie Mazarine 
Library, and (he latter in tlie ISTational. 

It is pleasant to note, in the long list of acquisitions, 
one of the earlieASt of printed books, acquired imme¬ 
diately on its publication, and in its choicest form. 
About 1460, the Monks sent twelve gold crowns to 
Peter Schoeeeer and Johann Fiot, and received, in 
return, a vellum copy of the Epistoloe S, [lieronyrai.'^ 
Such a beginning seems to have been fairly well fol¬ 
lowed up. Under Franols I., the Library of St. Victor 

1 Franklin ; Aiickunes BihliotMq;U4i9 de Paris^ i 153. 

2 iVecroloifium S. Vletoris, as quoted by E^rankmn: Anciennes Bibliothdrjues 
de PariSt i. 14S. 
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had acquired the reputation of being the best collection 
in Prance. 

A worthy Prior, Jetm Le Masse (who died in 1458.) 
deserves special mention for his zeal in enriching the 
Library. More than a hundred ma.nuscripts may yet 
be seen in the National Library of France which were 
either transcribed or purchased during his single term 
of office at St. Victor’s,^ 

Tlie inediieval statutes provide for a periodical stock¬ 
taking, twice in the year. Qihey also provide for a 
special collection for the service of the sick Monks in 
the Iulirma,ry. And in other particulars they indicate, 
not only a strong love of learning, but a .spirit of ear¬ 
nest devotion, and of Christian charity and tenderness; 
of care for the Public at large. 

About the beginning of the sixteenth' century, the 
Canon above-mentioned, Claude de Gkandkue, not only 
catalogued and re-classed the MSS., but also arranged 
nine hundred and ninety of them on fifty-seven desks, 
so that here again the Monastic appliances for devout 
study before the close of the “ Dark Ages,” considerably 
excel a good many instances of Library-Economy with 
which we are all familiar in this Age. His Catalogue 
is a model in its kind. An eminent paleographer pro¬ 
nounces it to be unquestionably superior, on the whole, 
to many modern Catalogues, which nevertheless, in Ins 
judgment, are themselves excellent.^ 

De Grandrue’s arrangement subsisted, it seems—in 
the main—until the last century. It is also a notable 


1 DELISI.E; Le Cab, d(i& MSS., tom. ii.» pp. 209, miq, 

2 Delible : tom. ii., pp. 2*27, seqq. 
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feature in the economy of St. Victor’s Abbey, that the 

^ a^’^CTOH^ sometimes cumulated his oflice with that of 

Bursar, — mucli to the advantage of the collection under 
his care. I was delighted,” writes one such pluralist, 
‘‘to have the cliarge of tlie purse, as well as the charge 
of tlie books. It not only enabled me to augment the 
collection freely, but to adorn our Library with tlie 
portraits of men illustrious for learning and for piety.” ^ 

Among the frequenters of St. Vii^tor’s Library, in the 
sixteenth century, was a famous man who there in¬ 
creased Ills learning and sharpened his wit, and then 
made the Monks, liis benefactors, the objects of his 
satire. Kabelais’ would-be pleasantries on this subject 
are simply coarse and revolting. They sliew — as his 
successors in literature have so often shewn since — ^with 
how contemptible and narrow a nature, vigorous and 
great faculties may be united. Eabelais (with all his 
genius) is a true precursor of tlie VonrAiHEs, the 
Dloehots, and the D’Holbachs, of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, and the meanness of spirit, combined so conspicu¬ 
ously with greed of money in tliem all, has, in his case, 
even less of extenuation in attendant circumstances. 

viaitof Pciro«c; Early in the next centurj^, Peikesc was a visitor here. 

He noticed amongst the contents a contemporary col¬ 
lection of the documents connected with the trial of 
Joan of Arc. They had been gathered by Nicaise 
Djilorme. Here also were preserved the ‘‘tablets” of 

1 OouKRBATJ: ATS, Memoir in Bibl. Nat.; cited by DEjasLE; tom. u., 
p. 228. 
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Philii* the Fair, containing a curious record of his jour- 
neys and travelling expenses (1301, 1302). Amongst 
other regal curiosities of early date, were a book of 
Hours; and a translation of Aristotle’s Prohlemata, 
made for Kincr Ciiabms the Fifth of France. Amongst 
the Classical MSS. was a Livy of the twelfth century. 

The Biblical MSS. were especially notable for their 
antiquity and beauty. Tlie Biblical printed incunabula 
included Fust and SchoelFer’s edition of 1462, on 
vellum. 

Much later, when Louis J acob published that Traicte 
des plus, belles Bibliotheques (1644)—which I have so 
often to quote in these ‘^3femoirs,” —the number of its 
manuscripts amounted to about 1500. Of the printed 
books we have no satisfactory statement, until a sub- 
seciuent date. 

Another instance of liberal participation of their 
treasures by the Canons of St. Yictor, is seen in the 
grant of some choice manuscripts to a newly established 
Convent of Jesuits in their own neighbourhood, appa- 
I'eiitly as a help to the foundation of a Jesuit Idbrar}’'. 

When the new order came to be suppressed (1760), the 
Canons re-purchased their old possession, and the books 
are still extant.^ 

In 1652, the Library received a large augmentation oift of tiie 
by the bequest of Henri nu Bouchet, Sieur de Bournon- du Bond,of, 
ville. Councillor in the Parhament of Paris, of about 
8000 volumes,^ together with a collection of maps, 

1 Franklin, ut ffup.f 163. 

2 Et se 3 ont trouvez sept k huiet uiillo volumes de tovite ordre dont estoit 
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prints, and drawings, on tlie express stijKilation that 
be admitted to read in the Library on 
three days, at least, of each week, and for seven haters on 
each of those days. This condition seems to shew that 
tlie Library at that time had ceased to be public* Car¬ 
dinal Mazarines was then open to all comers. 

The Community honoured their benefactor with a 
solemn funeral; placed his bust in their Library; and 
engraved on marble that part of his Will which con¬ 
cerned them. Anotiler benefaction came soon after¬ 
wards, by the gift of Charles Le Tonnelteu. At tlie 
close of the seventeenth century, the Canons possessed 
about twenty-one thousand volumes, of wdiich nearly 
tliree thousand were MSS. They are described by a 
contemporary, as in good condition and freely accessible 
to public use. 

Tlie collection of Maps and Prints, of which Du 
BoucHEr’s bequest had laid the foundation, was en¬ 
riched by a far more splendid series gathered by Jean 
Nicolas DE 'I’ralage, also a vrealthy Councillor in Lite 
Parliament of Paris. The prints alone were nearly 
thirt 3 ^-three thousand in number. It Avas, very pro¬ 
bably, the finest collection of its kind then (1698) 
uiuifcmwht! existing in the Worldd Soon afterwards, another 
Parisian magistrate, Louis Cousin (a member also of 
the Frencli Academy), bequeathed a line Library, and 
also an endowment for its perpetual increase, and its 
thorough publicity. That the many examples of zeal 

compos^o la ditte bibRjth^uo.”— J ean DETouLotrsE: Meimrial de VAhhaye 
de St. Victor, ii. 57, 68 (Fbanklin, i. 156). 

1 PKANKHiSr, ut mp,: citing Piganiol do La Force: Descr. de Paiis, v. 
285. Comp, Du Ple.ssi« : La CaUmt dea LMumpes A la Bihl. ImpMale, 13. 
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for learning which had thus been vshewn at St. Victor’s 


should bear more fruit, he furthe.i'’ instituted an ^ 

oration on the advantages of Public libraries. By the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the collection of 
Printed Books had increased to nearly thirty-five thou¬ 
sand volumes, and that of Manuscripts to considerably 
more than tliree thousand. At this time the Abbacy 
was held by a descendant of tlie Stuarts,—-tlie Duke of 
Pitz-James, Per the second time in its liist;oiy, the 
Library had now outgrown its receptacle. Yearly sums 
were set apart to accumulate for a building-fund. Tlie 
structure was begun in 1772, IjEWUs XVI. made a 
grant of £6000, sterling, in aid of the expenses. But 
when the building—in all senses an ornament of Paris 
—came to be quite completed, the new Vandals were 
at hand. The Library of St. Victor, in its new' per¬ 
fection, had an existence of but three years. 

The accounts of the extent of this Library at the 
outbreak of the Eevolutiou do Jiot at all a(;eord wdth 
the Inventories taken a little before the suppression of 
the Monastic Communities. But that fact is not pecu¬ 
liar to St. Victor, nor is its probable explanation hard 
to find. As early as in 1790, there were »some indica¬ 
tions of the perils about to be incurred. Tlie last 
Librarian, Jean diaries Marie Beunaud, was one of tlie 
victims of the massacres of September, 1792. 

The enumeration of 1790 comprises 34,000 printed 
volumes; 1800 manuscripts; 170 volumes of maps; state of the 

. Library of St. 

about 170 boxes containing plans and prints. victor in nm 

The Communist Pache allowed three hours for the 
transfer to some Municipal Eepository (or to any place 
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c„I“’a‘‘iv. liand,) of these thirty-six thousand volumes; the 
hours expired, the unremovecl books were to be 
pi tolled out of window, in order to clear the Abbey for 
other purposes. Ameilhon (Librurian of the City) 
obtained, with difficulty, the modification of the im¬ 
perious order, by putting days for hours, and then, 
laying hands upon eveiy available cart and carriage 
he could find, effected their hurried removal to a 
neighbouring Hospital. 

When the MSS. came to be eventually placed in the 
National Library, twelve hundred and seventy had 
escaped destruction or misappropriation, out of the 
eighteen hundred of 1790. Nine hundred and forty- 
four of fliese are Latin MSS. Many of those entered 
in Grani)kue\s Catalogue of the fifteenth century were 
wanting. It is said that some of the many missing 
volumes were carried away by LiNUEtrBBOG.i Others, 
I beUeve, may be found in existing French collections. 

It may here be noted that another Augustinian 
Community of Paris — whose Convent was near to the 
Pont Neuf -—possessed more than three hundred MSS. 
01 these only fifteen came to the National Library. 

The fine buildings of the Abbey of St. Victor re¬ 
mained for many years. Then they were destroyed, 
to make room for a wine-market. At the corner of a 
wall there might still, until very lately, have been seen 
a small fountain, with this inscription:— 

“ Quae saci os doctriri® aperit Domus intinia fontes, 

Civibus exterior dividit urbis aquas.” 

1 Delisle : ut sup. 
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§ 5.—The Lebbaby of the Cathedral of Ohr Iady. 

Still am I buflle book6a aaaembling, 

Foi* to have plenty. It Is a pleasaiint thing, 

In my ooncoyt, to have tliem nyo at hand ; 

Though what they mean, oft, I not imderstande. 

But yet I have them in gn^at i'overenco 
And honour; saving them from filth and ordure, 

By often Ibrushing and much diligonco. 

Full goodly bound In pleasaunt covorturo 
Of diuneak-satbin, or ela of velvet pure, 

I koop thorn aure fearing lent they aliould bo lost; 

For in thorn la the cunning wherein 1 do me boast. 

"—Alexander Barclay ; The Ship of Foolee (1500). 

The recorded gifts of Service Books to the Church 
of iSTotre-Dame begin as early as in the tenth century. 
All similar gifts down to tlie year 1160 are either 
Biblical or liturgical. In May, 1160, the famous 
Peter Lombard gave all his books to the Church. 
These consist, chiefly, of Biblical Commentaries. A 
century later, Stephen, Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
leaves his bocks (1271), on the express condition that 
they shall be made “ accessible to the poor students in 
theology of the Schools of Paris.” llhis collection also 
is rich in Biblical Literature. In 1297, Pierre de 
J uiGNY bequeathes a larger number of works on various 
subjects, with the same stipulation. A long series of 
donors follow during the next two centuries; but at 
the end of the sixteenth century the library seems. to 
have fallen into decay. 

During a great part of the next century, its Annals 
are almost a blank. Nor can this be matter of sur¬ 
prise if we note the character of the man who, at 
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cbIwJb'iv. ^’0^® temporarj' sway in the Chapter of Notre- 

'oTthe'^’" Dame. Late in that century, an ecclesiastical annalist 
records the death of a Dean (De Contes), who left be¬ 


hind him a sum of 400,000 livrea, one half of which, 
it is said, was found, in coin, in his coffers. And it is 
noted, by the way, that lie also left behind liim a ward¬ 
robe which, for its extent and costliness, was the marvel 
of Parisian beholders. But we hear of no books; of 
no legacies to contemporary poor; of no provision for 
tlie stiulies of distre.sHed scholaivs to come.' 

Immediately, almost, after the death of the Dean 
whose rule seems to mark the nadir of the Library of 
CT,u,ioJoiy’» Notre-Dame, its decay was repaired (1680) by a con- 
uift; iBieiso. benefaction of Claude Joi.Y, Precentor of the 

Cliurch, and author of a Traiti des Ecoles Ecclhmastiques. 

July’s Library was notable in its day, and the gift of 
it—as a testimonjs he says, of gratitude to the Church 
which liad been his nursing-mother, and his protectress, 
during forty-nine years^-—wa.s accompanied by a col¬ 
lection of portraits of eminent men. Tliis donation was 
followed in the course of the succeeding century by 
many others. Notre-Dame had come to be possessed 
of a precious series of MSS., some of them of tiie 
seventh, eighth, tenth, and eleventh centuries. These 
were sold, in 1756, to the King, for the aiignientation 
ol the Poyal Library, “in Older,” sav the vendors, 
Libnuy. tluit tlicy iiuiy b(‘ made more accessible to iJie learned. 

1 i'O.NTCH.VTEAtT: Jfist. (to Poit-IU)yal j MS.) cited by S.UST Bkvve: 
Pwt’I\oy(U^ iv. 131. 

^ 2 Franklin: Ancimiws de, Parh, 1S74; i. 32, Joly 

had inhoritofl tho Library of Antoine Loiscl, also an Ecclesiastic of Paris. 
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and more useful to the Republic of Letters.” The „ 

J- OhAPI'KK IV. 

overture, it seems, was made to the Chapter by D’Ar-* 

GENSON, the Secretary of State. 50,000 livres were o*™ or 

^ N. Da.mk. 


paid by the King; part of which sum was apjtlied to 
the purchase of printed books, and part to the printing 
of a Catalogue. 

Among tlie earliest and choicest of the MSS. enu¬ 
merated in the original Catalogue are these: (1,) Codex 
gmtuor Evangelium, of the ninth or tenth century; (2,) 
An ancient Evawjeliary^ in uncials and on vellum, with 
many miniatures; the cover ornamented vuth many 
figures in relief; (3,) A translation of the Gospels into 
old German, of the eleventh century. 

Notwithstanding this alienation of preciou.s manu¬ 
scripts, given by former benefactors of the Chapter of 
Notre-Dame, another collection, comprising 159 vo¬ 
lumes and 08 bundles, illustrative of the Church 
History of France, was bequeathed to the Chapter in 
1702. The donor was Pierre Lb: Merue, an Advocate 
of Paris. 

In 1787, the Metropolitan Church of Paris 2 to.s.se.s.sed 
about 12,000 {vrinted volumes, which were soon to 
share the common fate of tlie ecclesiastical collections. 
'I’liey pfi.s,«ed, towards the clo.se of 1790, into one or 
other of the great Municipal Repo.sitorie.s of conli.scated 
books, to be afterwards in part, proljabl_y, .scattered far 
and wide; in part, transferred into subsisting Libraries. 
Twenty years later (1811), .some of the Municipal 
“Repositories” were still existing under the Empire. 
The Canon.s of Notre-Dame represented to the tlien 
Minister of the Home Dep.artment that they hdt the 
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need of books in their Church, and they were em¬ 
powered to make a selection out of the confiscated 
remnants, as tlie beginning of a new’Library.^ 


1 Utter qf ParU aergy,** MS., in Nat. Archivros; as cited by Franx- 
UN: M/««/>., i. 43. ^ 
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§ 6.—^Library of the ancient Abbey of St. 

Genevieve. 

And woll tholr outward vo«tnr<j did oxpross 
Tbo bonfc and habit of thoir Inwai-d mind; 

Adopting [Bonnot's] antiquated drcsH, 

His usages, by Time cast f.ar behind, 

■yot imder names of vonorablo sound, 

Wide o’er the World they stmtohed their awful rood; 

Through all the provineca of 7teaming own’d 
For teiwhors of whivto'or is wise and good. 

Extending from the hill on every side, 

In circuit vast a verdant valley siiroad, 

Across whoso uniform Hat bosom glide 

A tluiusand streanis, in wanrloring mazes led. . 

—Gilbert Wkst; Ji^hiCtUion, xxlii, xxvll. 

The fouiulation of the Augu.stinian Abbe)^ of St. 
Geuevieve may be said to be pre-historic. Early re¬ 
cords tell of its destruction by the invading Normans, 
but disclose nothing of its origin. Tlie first traces of a 
restored Libry^ry occur late in the twelfth century. It 
increased gradually and considerably during the three 
following centuries. Tlien the laliorious acquisitions of 
inaiiy generations of pious Monks were scattered by an 
unworthy Abbot and a corrupted Colnmunit 3 ^ 

When ErcHKLTEiT, in 1624, induced Cardinal Francois 
de La liociiEFOUCAULD to undertake a reform of the 
decayed Community, the new Superior, it is said,^ 
found scarcely a single volume, save such service-books 

1 Franklin: Ancienne>i Bihlioth^que^ de Parix, i. 74; citing, for the early 
annuls of this Library, a MS. de I*Abbayt dt 8, Oenevidve^^* and also 

t-ha early topographers of Paris, Dubreul and Malingro. 1 cannot cite M. 
Franklin’s book, without adding my bumble tribute to its conspicuous 
merit. 

S) 
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oiurauBiv. “1 the Choir. He sent for a selec- 

’ ™k'!^*v*o 7 of some six hundred of his own books, as the 
st.oKNtviEvit foundation of a new Abbey Library. On his death, the 
Canons inherited the remainder. As he had taken 
pains to import new Monks as well as new books, tlie 
collection prospered. 

Fbonteau, one of the most conspicuous members of 
the reformed foundation, divided his energies—which 
were notable—between his class of philosophy, and liis 
cares lor tlie library. When he entered St. Genevieve, 
he had found almost empty slielves. His strong sympa¬ 
thies with tlie Jansenists of Port-Boyal, (thougli he was 
never fonnally enrolled among “ nos Messieurs,”) made 
him a .sharer in tlieir persecution; but before he was 
expelled from St. Genevieve he had trained a book- 
loving successor in P. Lallemant.^ Their joint labours 
in that disturbed and trying time, speedily brought 
together nearly eiglit tliousaiul volumes, and put them 
into thorough order. 

The books so gathered were the nucleus, and tliose 
Augustinian Monks were the virtual founders, of the 
noble library which,—having escaped the Vandals 
of the Revolution,—now subserves, by'^ day and by 

1 It Beoms to bo not improbable that it was by Lallomant that the above- 
mentioned MS. Hutwy of St. Ocnevi()m, several times cited by M. Franklin, 
was viritten: “I cannot but deplore,” soys this anonymou.s writer, “tho 
loss that was sustained [by the Library] in the time of Abbot de Brc^chauteau 
one of whoso sorv/mts found precious MSS. lying neglected in a gallery, and 
sold them to booksellers, by weight, as old parchment,” in order (it may be 
hoj^) to buy sorvico-books for tho Choir with the proceeds. Several 
Libranes, he iwlds, prohted by this ..uisconduot. Some books he had 
hiuiflelf seen lu the Library of Cardinal Mazarin. Others he had been 
e^bied to re-purchaso, from dealers, in order to restore them to their old 
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night, the studies or the solace of a vast crowd of 
readers. The readers of tliese days spend little thought * ‘r 

on their monkish predecessors; but they include per- 
sons of many callings and professions, and occasionally 
of almost all classes of society; and some amongst them 
will be sure to learn eventually some degree of grati¬ 
tude for the past, wherewith to leaven and to dignity 
their enjoyment and their admiration of the present. 

Laiaemaot lived until 1673. He was followed in 
the librarianship by Claude Du Mounki', eminent as an 
antiquarian and nimiisiuatist, under whose care a new 
Library-building was constructed, a valuable cabinet of 
antiquities added, and the foundation of a collection of 
prints liiid. Du Molinet’s term of office was only 
fifteen years, but at bis death the number of manu¬ 
scripts had increased to about four Imiidred, and that 
of printed books to nearly twenty thousand volumes. 

The medals and coins were already important enough 
to enable the Canons of St. Genevieve to bestow three 
hundred specimens on tlie King’s collection, as a wel¬ 
come gift. They had partaken of the inheritance of 
the cabinet of Peiiuesc. 

Their Library was now to be nearly doubled by the tko B«nofertir« 
gift of an episcopal collection, described by a con tern- to ToUlor; irio. 
irorary as “I'ich and choice in what is best in books,” ^ 
the fruit of the researches and of the liberal expendi¬ 
ture, during fifty years, of Charles Maurice Le Tellier, 
Ai-chbishop of Eheiins. “ It would be a great loss if 
the.se books were scattered, as they doubtless would be, 

1 Figaniol he L^iFokck: De^niption dc PariSy vi, S2] Fkanklin ; An- 
ciennta Bihlioiluqucs^ i, 7C. 
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after iny deatli,” writers the prelate in his last Will. 

8 6-LtmuRYOF u rppjy conviction/’ he continues, ‘‘makes me think it 
st.okm;:vikve (luty to givG tlieiu to a Comniunity able to preserve 
tliein, to use them, and to dispense the use of them to 
the rublic. I therefore give and bequeatli my books 
to the Abbey of St. Genevieve-au-Mont.”^ This be- 
([iiest took eifect in 1710. It added about sixteen 
thousand volumes to the previous collection. 

Gaixand, the well-known Orientalist,^ has recorded 
in his MS. Diary (anno 1710) tliat he was told by 
Saukioboukse, then Librarian of St. Genevieve, that 
whtm the Ariihbishop’s collection came to he collated 
with its catalogue, only one volume was found to be 
wanting. The missing volume was a book, entitled 
“ Tcatro Jesuitico^'' printed at Coiinbra, of which, at 
that t une, no other coi)y was known to bibliographers. 
Galland adds tliat his informant attributed the abs¬ 
traction of tlie to a near relative of its owner, 

a certain “Abbe be L.,” by wliich initial is plainly 
meant the welLknown Abb6 nu Louvois, son of the 
Minister, and Keeper of the King’s Library.^ 

Anotlier extremely rare Le TeUier volume —^much 
jirized by lovers of early French literature—entitled 
UAn (les sept Dames, disappeared from St. Genevieve’s 


1 Will of Archbishop Lo Tellier; prct?ervod in tho Archives of Franco; 
printed by Fmnklin, ut m’p.y 77. 

2 The Galland known even to English children by his version of “ The 
l^how'iajKi nitjkU and one nifjht.'* 

3 Jounixtl MS. lie Gatlandy § 25 Mai, 1710. I quote it from an article in 
the Jcnirnal da Savanttiy of August, 1870, p. 625, Galland notes in a sub¬ 
sequent entry of his Diary that he had heard afterwards of a second copy of 
the Teativ Jemi'icOy ns having boon brouglit to Paris from Lerida, where the 
owner ha^l purchofiod it from a soldier present at the taking of that town. 
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Libraiy for nearly seventy years. Then, this coveted 
collection of mediseval tales figured in the catalogue of 
a sale by auction. It was eagerly purchased (tlie law 
now applicable, in France, to such cases being non¬ 
existent) for tlie Library, and restored to its place; but 
only to disappear again within six months. This ad¬ 
venturous volume again made its appearance at a 
public sale; was again bought by its owners a few 
years since; and special care is now taken of a l)Ook 
so dangerously attractive to connoisseurs.^ 

There is contemporary evidence tliat the Canons gave 
virtual effect to Archbishop Le TEoniEii’s injunction by 
making their library accessible upon application, 
though they did not expressly organize it as a public 
institution until many years afterwards. They liad to 
enlarge their buildings. They were art-loving Monks 
accustomed, in externals, to a somewhat stately life. 
Tliey did liberal honour to a liberal benefactor. 

Wlien visitors entered the cliief room of the restored 
Library, they were wont, says a contemporary writer, 
to be dazzled by its majestic perspective, its richly- 
painted ceiling, its long range of the busts of famous 
authors, and by other rich and varied decorations 
which attracted the eye at every .ste[). Extant prints 
fully bear out this statement, and shew that the rich¬ 
ness of the repository was in due subordination to the 
contents. Outwardly, as well as intrinsically, the books 
were worthy of their abode. 

1 Dk Bouoy : Hint, dt la Bihliotldq^ie ih S. OenerHeve. M. de Bougy ha.s 
given a full account of the contonta of this very curious volume. 
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The Librarian of that day^ Pierre Francois Ijii) Ootte- 
RAYER, made himself in later life well-known here in 
England. He is deservedly honoured for literary and 
controversial labours which, at a peculiar juncture in 
her Jiiatory, rendered to our National Church a welcome 
service. Like his early predecessor, Lallemant, he was 
in theology a Jansenist, and like him became for con¬ 
science sake an exile from the loved Monastery to 
wliich lie had been a benefactor. 

Tiio Librarian. Le Courrayek had acQuired for the Library of St. 
u Oourrayor. Gencviove a copy of Eenaitdot's Mimoire sur la validiti 
des Ordimtions des A nglois; had read it and made some 
notes upon it. He had, as it seems, at the outset no 
purpose of taking any public share in the discussion, 
but the view^s he had formed, and had talked about, 
met with sympathy. He was asked to reply to Eenatj- 
DOT. In due time his dissertation was sent to tlie offi¬ 
cial licenser of the press, and by liim was sanctioned 
for publication. But it failed to obtain the final .ap- 
provc'il of the Chancellor. In the interval, the writer 
heard that Archbishop WatvE was in Paris, and came 
into communication with him. Eventually, the tract 
was published, in 1723, with the fictitious imprint of 
“Brussels,” and without the author’s name. It had 
really been printed at Nancy. 

theJimma^ des Savants, 
Snifeici,.; ^ CouTiRAYER avowed the authorsliip of the treatise, 
a^awh»tit‘ wliich had already been attacked with not a little 
bitterness. The controversy now increased in keen¬ 
ness, and many tlieologiaiis of note took part in it. 
The author published, in 1726, an elaborate defence 
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of liis treatise. He had already, by the advice of liis 
supeiiors, retired from St. Genevieve to tlie dependant 
Priory of Hennemont. He was now formally con- 
denmed and excommunicated by the sentence of a 
Council assembled at the Monastery of St. Germain 
(August, 1727), at which twenty-two prelates were 
present. Whilst still at Hennemont, Le Courrayer 
received from the University of Oxford his diploma as 
Doctor of Divinity. With it came assurances that 
if he should cross the Channel, he would find a cordial 
welcome. He arrived in England in January, 1728. 

The tasks of the Librarian were now to be entirely 
changed for those of the Writer. A long career lay 
before him; and he did not suller himself, even in 
that controversial age, to be wholly absorbed in theo¬ 
logical polemics. But the events which had made him 
an exile coloured all his subsequent life. His first 
publication (1729) was Relation historique et apologS- 
tique des sentimens et de la, conduite du Phre Le Cour¬ 
rayer. It was followed by translations from Sleiuan 
and from Paolo Sarpi, In the preface to Sarpi’s 
History of the Council of Trent^ he records in glowing 
terms his gratitude for the kindness which he had met 
with in England. Among his later literary labours are 
a Life of Le Bossu, and a life of Du Molinet, his wor¬ 
thy predecessor in the Librariansliip of St. Genevieve. 
Notwithstanding the liberal treatment and the warm 
friendships wliich he met with in England, he must 
needs have had many fond regrets for the old Parisian 
abode and workshop. 

In 1733, Le Courrayer appeared at the Oxford 
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chm^^er'iv. Coiinnemoration,” and excited much attention. His 
tlie Sheldoiiian Theatre was printed both in 
aT.GKNLvn.vB j and English. To the abilities and the learning 
wliicli had first won for him so kindly a reception, he 
added many genial qualities and many truly Christian 
charities. But in point of Christian faith he added, in 
the upshot, one instance moi'e to the long line of ex¬ 
amples which shew how Iiard it is—in tliese later days 
—for men bred in the Itonian Communion to find sure 
anchorage in any other. With them, usually, it is Eo- 
manism—or eventiud scepticism. 

Tlie exile from St. Genevneve survived his banishment 
neany halba-century; dying (in T3owjung Street, West¬ 
minster,) in 1776, at the age of ninety-five. He be¬ 
queathed seven linndred pounds to tlie poor of two 
\^^estnll^lster parishes; and also a considerable bene¬ 
faction to the pu(jr of liis birtli-place in l!7ormandy. 
He liad in liis lifetime known well how to find affection 
“ in liiits where poor men lie,” as well as in a Parisian 
Abbev, or in an Oxford common-room. It is charac¬ 
teristic of tlie man, tliat the friend of Wakk was also 
tlie friend of Aiteubuuy. By the exiled Anglican Pre¬ 
late, a portrait of die exiled Angustinian Monk was 
bequeathed to the University whicli had incorporated 
liim. 

CouuRAYEifs books were given by his last will to 
Tenison^s Library at St. MartinVin-the- 
st.Martiu-H. Ficlds a Library devoted by its founder to public 
use, but sulfered in our own days to be dispersed, by 
tlie supineness and neglect of those who should have 
been its guardians. That dispersion was as truly dis- 
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graceful to tlie Parliament ■wliicli 2 '>assecl the needful 

Bill, from somnolence, its it was to tlie jiarishioners, fivd ^ 

to the Eector, who originated the Bill, from parsimony, OENKvutvE 

Those whose better light might have led them to the 

duty of opposing its jiassing, were craftily taken by 

sui'prise. Le Coutikayer’s was far from being tlie only 

gift of an estimable benefactor which was desecrated 

when Tenison’s Library was sold. And the sale took 

place after the passing of the “ Public Libraries .Act ” 

of 1850. 


In the Librarianship at St. Genevieve, Claude Phe- nn'mR'U'swp oi 
VO,ST had succeeded Le Courrayeb, but only for a 
short time as chief. Le Coukrayer’s owm jiredecesisor, 

Grrj-ET, who had for a time taken the headshijj of a 
deiiendant Priory, returned to end his days in his old 
office, and the two became joint-librarians. Prevost 
made a book-hunting tour in the Netherlands, with 
good results for the Library of St. Genevieve.^ 

Towards the middle of the century the Abbey re-or 
ceived a princely guest, who was to surpass mo.st of orRon.!’"'"’ 
the Canons of the House, so far as respects the volun¬ 
tary austerities and mortifications to which he sulijected 
himself, and to equal the most studious of them in the 
diligent use of their Library. Lewis, Duke of Orleans, 

(son of the Regent) seemed bent on exemplifying once 
again what saliency of contrast might be seen in tlie 
lives of a father and a son;—a contrast often shewn 
before, but rarely, perhaps, to a like extent. His se¬ 
clusion was enlivened by much learned conversation, 

1 Jordan; Voyage L%it6rairet 
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and by many of the delights of a collector. But the 
seems to have spent most of his time in the study 
8T.«w)EvitvKQ£ Theologians and Commentators, and in tlie 

Inird attempt to wrestle, at a mature age, with the 
lexicography and grammar of the Oriental tongues, 
that he miglit be the better fitted for his biblical read¬ 
ings, and for the composition of iimuiaerable tracts on 
thorny topics of Divinity and of Ethics. These tracts 
he would not permit to be printed, nor did he leave 
them to Ids Augustinian hosts. Be gave them, testa- 
mentarily, together with his printed books, to a neigh¬ 
bouring and much poorer Community of Dominicans. 
ti,« ubraryL*d ^t. Genevi^jve, ho bequeathed choice collections of 
th« of gems; and to its Curator in the Abbey, 

liis Museum of Natural History. But most of these 
collections—other than books—were eventually claimed 
by the heirs-,at-law, and became, in the issue, the foun¬ 
dation of the Museum at the Balais-Eoyal. 

Tlie death of Duke Lewis, and of the learned 


joint-Librarians, Gu.i.et and Pkevost, with whom he 
had held so many a long discussion—suggestive, per¬ 
haps, of G.vsAunoN’.s pithy question when told of the 
long ages of debate at the neighbouring Sorbonne: 
“MTiat, then, have tlicy decided?”—came closely 
riugr6 AYtcl ’“'together. The new Librarian.s were Alexander Gui 
Mereior. Pijjgre, and Barthdldme Meroieu, who, as is well 
known, made a deep mark in the annals of biblio¬ 
graphy. PiNGRE is better remembered for his devo¬ 
tion to astronomy, and for his passionate love of 
Horace, than for anything specially belonging to his 
Librarianship. 


imsr/ty 


THE LIBKARY AT THE KEVOElTflON. 

At this period, the Abbey of St. Genevieve became ciu™iv. 
more than ever one of the popular sights of I ai is, ft om * akbuj oi' 
the development of its Museum of Antiquities; the 
foundation of which lay in the collections of Peihesc. 

The Museum now occupied nine handsome rooms. All 
the collections of the Abbey were made thoroughly 
available for students. 

When the Eevolution came, with its many perils for 
the best interests of learning and true civilisation, the 
Library of St. Geneviiive had grown to 58,107 printed 
volumes and 2013 raanusoripts.i The cabinet of coins 
and medals contained nearly 17,000 specimens. 

The newly-erected church of St. Genevi^;ve 
turned into a “Pantheon of Great Men”—after the esti- 
mate of the day;—subject, of course, to those instruc- 
tive revised estimates which became necessary w'hen 
the object of last week’s adoration turned into the 
object of this week’s hatred. The Library therefore 
came to be known as “Library of tiie Pantheon, and 
this conversion, combined with cert.ain personal in- 
lluences, saved it from sharing in the general suppres¬ 
sion of Monastic Libraries, and the heaping-up of theit 

1 MS. Enumorationg of 1790 (p. 99), presorfod in the National Archivea 
and qnotod toxtually by Frakkun; Anciemu BiblMhiquen Ue /’am, ut 
sup. Tho .pecial historian of St. Geneviive, M. do Bougy, eaya that in 
1787 the Library contained 80,000 pi-inted volumea : a etatemont which 
I wag led to adopt in the fii-et Edition of this book. l)o Bougy adds 
that, at tho date of tho gappregeion tho number of volumes was still tho 
same. (Nigtoire de. la Bihl. dt St. OenevUee, 128). But the documentary 
evidence adduced by M. Franklin is conolneive on this point. On the other 
hand, there is always in regard bo the Libraries of 1790-1, tho possibility of 
a withdrawal of books by their owners, on the eve of anticipated suppi-easion, 
oad in the hope of better tirae-^. This may sometimes, and to a cei-tain 
extent, account for prevalent discrepancies of statement. 
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treasures into chaotic “dep6ts,” under the guardiarisliip 
of the Comuuinists. The subsidiary cabinet of medals 
was transferred to the National library. 

The Abbt^ Pingre quitted the Augustiniau robe in 
1791), and continued to be Librarian until his death in 
1796, Meucieu t>e St. Leger had long ceased to be 
his colleague, but lie retained his love for the old Abbey, 
and made frequent visits to its Library. Once, he had 
the shock of meeting in tlie street one of the tiuubrils of 
‘‘the Terror,” and of seeing in it a beloved friend and 
comrade. The sight, it was bcdieved, made his 
reniahung years one long malady; but he lingered 
until 1799. 


PiNGKE was succeeded, for a feiv moiitlis only, by 
Tho Mbmrtan Guilhuime Antoine Lemonnieu. Tlien^ came the me- 
iiJ>-«ryjuuT morable Librariauship of PieiTe Claude Francois 

V , Dunmm. Daunou, emiiieiit as critic, as orator, as historian, as 

legist, and as statesman; not less eminent, too, in the 
liuiubler, but by him beloved, pursuits of bibliograi)hy. 
The man who could withstand the terrorists in their 
helglitli of power; who could preside with dignity over 
the National Ooiivention, when the remnant of the 
Kobespieuue faction were seeking to regain power by 
violence; who could, for conviction’s vsake, resist the 
blandishments of Navoleon, when he wore the yet un¬ 
stained laurels of Italy and of the Consulate; could also 
employ himself with ardour in the daily tasks of the 


1 Daunov’s nomination is dated 17 Flor^nl an V=Cth May, 1797. 
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Librarian,—could calendar records, or classify books, 
#1 ^ 
with equal assiduity/ 

.Daitnou’s life had been already varied and eventful 
when he was appointed to the Librarianship at St. 
Genevieve. Born at Boulogne-sur-Mer in 1761, and 
educated there in the College of the Oratorians, he 
became liinoself a member of their Order before he was 
seventeen years of age; induced, it is probable, by tlie 
perspective of long years of (juiet study in the well- 
stored Oratorian Libraries. That pleasant prospect was 
indeed illusive, but the labours in literature of a public, 
turnioiled, and most chequered life, would have done 
honour —.as far as literature is concerned—to a lifetime 
spent in a cloister of tlie Congregation of bt. Maui. 
The Oratorians of 1780—like the Oratorians oi 1880, 
nearer home—had “many wdudows open to the busy 
world,”2 and the currents of thought from without must 
have largely modified the teachings within. Daunou 
did not learn all that the Oratorians of the best days 
could have taught him. lie learnt the lessons of inde¬ 
fatigable industry, and of fidelity to conscience. But it 
was the conscience of this world pre-eminently. He 
seems never to have regained the faith of the early 
years. 

His earliest tasks were those of a tutor and lecturer 
in many Colleges of his Order. He had often to makc 
lotig journeys on foot to Haris and elsewhere. It was 

1 See the t.e6timoiiy on this point of an admirable judge, Iho late 
Marquis do Laborde, which I have cited on a aubseciuont page. 

2 The expression is Sainte-Beiive’s {PoHmils contempomirt« U di-v.v., 
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noted of him, thus early, that many a book was mas¬ 
tered in a walkd He taught theology as well as 
philosophy and literature. But theology to him was 
never a congenial field of labour. 

Daunou’s first i publication was a prize-essay written 
for the -Academy of Nismes, on the question: W/iat 
has been Boikau's influence on French Literature V’ 
(1787). It led to a polemic in which the youthful 
writer shewed powers of fence quite equid to the 
occasion.^ Ilis next appearance was upon a point of 
social law (in 1788) in which the nascent i)owers of the 
future legislator were already to be recognized. 'I'heu 
(1790) came another academical essay,3 which subse¬ 
quent events made faiiious. This essay, which the 
crowding incidents of tlie day deprived of its expected 
audience, was fillowed by tlie first of a long series of 
writings on Public Education, varied in form, and many 
ways fr'uitful in result. 

As an orator, Haunou made his first appearance at 
a funeral ceremony, in the Cliurch of the Oratorians of 
I’aris, for those wlio had fallen in the attack on the 
Bastille. It was to be his fortune thereafter to deliver 
the funeral oration for Hociie, in the Champ-de- 
Mars; to preside, and to speak, on many questions 


1 lbi<l. 

2 V 1 I 4 LENAVE : Viedc Daunoii- (in Nouv. lUog, Oen., xiii. 186). 

3 On the qu(.«tion, proiKisetl by the Lyons Acedenay, “What truths and 
what opinions is it most important to impress on men for their happiness?” 
A question soon to rooeive some roinarhable answers, then quite unantici* 
patod at Lyons or elsewhere. The events of 1701 prevented any adjudication 
by the Academy. See Sainte-Beuve : PoHraiti Gonitmp., iii. 10. 
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wliicb mark epochs in the History of the Coiiven- ohIctL'iv. 
tion/ and of the Council of Five Hundred. He was * 
also to deliver tlie installation-speech of the Institute 
(in April, 1796), of which he was to be so conspicuous Uiunou'. 

' ^ ' , « . 1 fK)Jitical carof-f. 

a member for forty-four years. But nothing in all the 
brilliant labours of the ora tor and publicist—extended 
over half a century—does more honour to his memory 
than do the courageous and pregnant words wliich he 
addressed to the Convention in 1794;—“Anarchy has 
contrived to compress into one single year more disas¬ 
ters and more crimes than human history 1ms, until 
liow, recorded for several centuries.” 

These words were written in tlie old Abbey of I'ort- 
Eoyal, at Paris (then converted into one of the prisons 
of the Terror), an Alrbey so teeming with memories of 
great publicists connected witli the first and best period 
of the “Port-Eoyal” of history. Whilst fully accepting 
the truth of Daunou’s denunciations of the crimes of 
1793-94, one can scarcely—whilst reading it, and think¬ 
ing of the place where it was written—avoid a retro¬ 
spect at those atrocities of a bygone day which had not 
even the poor extenuation of popular frenzy and popular 
ignorance. The History of the Terror is, in one of its 
aspiects, a commentary on the Ecclesiastical history of 
France in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
very specially a commentary on the annals of the two 
Abbeys of Port-Eoyal. 

Soon after liis appointment (1797) to the Librarian- 

1 He was returned to the National Convention for the department of 
Paa-de-Calais, with two most strangely assorted colleagues, Carnot and 
Thomas Paine. 
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calwm» IV. S*'- Genevieve, Daunou was sent into Italy to 

ratZaroT organize the new Eepublic of the Roman States. At 
**’^.°’'’‘“V‘“'''‘Rotne, he found tlie private Library of Pope Pius the 
Ui. which liad been seized by the usurpers of the day, 

Pi.wvi. under oiler of sale. He obtained authority from tlie 
French Directory to purchase^ the more clioice and 
rare books of that collection, in part for tlie National 
labrary; in part for that of St. Genevieve. Among the 
books selected for St. Genevieve (then, it will be remem¬ 
bered, designated “Library of the Pantheon,”) were a fine 
series of the editions of Sweynheym and Pannartz, and 
of those of other early printers; with many precious 
co[)ies of the great book.s of prints on the Vatican col- 
. lectiou.s and the other art-treasures of Rome. Those of 
D.vunou’s acquisitions which had been allotted to the 
National Library were restored to Italy in 1815; those 
sent to St. Genevieve’s were not claimed.^ They were 
shewn with some jiride to the bibliographer Dibbin' in 
1818; and they are to be seen still. One of the revolu¬ 
tionary depdts of the books confiscated in Paris itself 
had been established in the Abbey buildings, and the 
Library shared largely in the siioils. Probably, not less 
than 20,000 volumes were thus added ; the larger por¬ 
tion of them being taken from the collection of the 
suppressed Cordeliers.® 

Daumou had been a very prominent member of the 

1 Soo De Bodijv: Jlitit. cle la hihl, dt St. Oenefd^ve^ ut sup. 

2 Diadin -• Bibliographical Tour in Fmncef /£■<’., ii. 1/1. 

3 The Coixleliers of .Paris poss^^oa, at tho «Jate of their auppression. 
17,014 voluincH {Sfaly cited by Franklin: AnriEnnuH mfdiofh., i. 207)* 
Accunling to M. de Bougy, most of these came to St. Genevidve. 
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Council of Five-IIundrecl. His political course had 
been marked by moderation, as well as by energy. At * 
the fall of the Directoiy he narrowdy missed nomination 
as one of the three Consuls. He then busied himself 
as zealously in the task of clas.sifying, arranging, and 
cataloguing! the vast undigested mass of additions to 
}ii.s Library, as if all his previous life had been passed in 
the quiet cloister. He drew up a scheme for the 
classification of books,^ which has been regarded bj’ 
competent judges as the best of the man}’’ systems of 
arrangement of nearly contemporary date, ail of which 
bear upon them the unmistakable .stamp of the days of 
the Bevolution. And he found time and energy to turn 
to account in another way, by an incidental labour of 
those busy years, the masses of hooks heaped together 
in the municipal depot. He laid the foundation of tlie 
Library of the Legislative Body.^ 

The political intrigues and rivalries of tliose days 
were sure to have their counterpart in places with 
which politics should properly have had no concern. 
Dai'xou’s marked independence of character had given 
oiTence to bTAPOURON, against wliom, curiously enough, 
he had stood as rival candidate'! prize oifered to 

essayists in 1 792 by the Academy of Lyons, as mentioned 


1 eu bien poavent dans lea mairia, lorgquc lea livres dee Gt'^novofains 
t'taient encore dans leur veiK^rablo local, Icfl cartes du catalogue do Daiinou, 
et les registroa sur lesquela olios ^talent copitJes, le tout 4crit de sa main.” 
— De Laborhe : Les Archives de France, 38 o ( 18 G 7 .) 

2 Cf. TaillANP run; Documents hiofjraphujues sur Daunou, 70; and De 
LABOKog, lUmpr., 158 and 380. 

3 ViLLENAVK: Vie de Dannou, in Nonv, IJiofj. 04ner,, xiii. 186, seqq. 

4 Mionet: Notices hidonquts, Daunou, Edit, of 1843, pp. 170, seqq. 
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above. liut, tlioiigli lie did not like Daonou, tlie 
* oT knew well his sterling qualities, liis vast 

st.orn.vvirvk and Ills practical wisdom in the tasks 

of daily life. Oppor-tunity liad been presented for a 
petty }>lot at St. Genevieve which caused liim great 
disquiet, and at length tlirew him into severe illness. 
It came at a critical period in human life, and for a 
time the man to whom strenuous labour had been a 
delight, could scarcely write a letter; would even be 
moved to tears by some slight difficulty. But the 
intrigue was defeated, and health returned. Ere long 
he was strong enough to combine, though only for a 
short time, his duties at St. Genevieve,^ with the keeper- 
ship of the National Archives,^ Manj^ admirable con¬ 
tributions to the llistoire liiUraire de France^ and some¬ 
what later, to the Biographie Uaiverselle^ as well as to 
the Memoires de VInstitute belong also to this period of 
Daunuu’s life. And one notes, here and tliere, in 
turning over the leaves, that the sturdy independence 
of the first years of the Empire has suffered some de¬ 
flexion. A little incense i>s burnt occasionally before 
the imperial shrine. 


1 It is by ftn oversight that the Marquis de Labordo, in speaking of 

Dannou's Librarianship of St. Genevi6ve, has said (Aew ArchiTe.^ ihla Franc*^., 
385):— “// we foncfiom quo pour devonir Oardo gi^iuh'.al des Archives 

on 1804.” llo continued to bo Librarian until 1806, (Gf. FRiVNKUNt Ancicnnc.^ 
Bihi.y ut supr.) in cumulation for about two years with tho care of the Archives 
of tho Empire. Not long after his entrance into office at St. (ienevi6ve, ho 
endeavoured to resuscitate the Jourmd den Fnrants whicli, nfte' an existence 
of a hundred and twenty-aoveii years, hod been suspended in 1792. But tho 
attempt of 1797 w-IS successful for only six months. In ISIG the task wius 
resuinofl by the -uino energetic hand, with results which arc known whero- 
evor literuturo is valued. 

2 Of his Inbourfl at tho Archives T shall have occasion to speiik at largo 
hereafter (D. V.). [See Vol. III., § “Tiik National Arohivf:s of Franck.”] 
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One of the minor anxieties of liis Library administra- ^ 

V CllAin'EU IV. 

tion merits remark. Even in Napoleon’s days, there * 
were already some ominous luntterings about the 
allefred instability and “daimer” of the Abbey buildiims Tho Jiibnyry- 

eu o • , ■ , H»ildl,.K,af 

oi bt, ijenevieve. borne ambitious arclutects seem then ttt.GonovRve. 
to have tliouglit a Commission to raise a new Library a 
desirable thing. Some neighbouring professors^ seem 
to have looked with longing eyes upon tlie capaciousness, 
the fine proportions, the jiaintings, the oak-carvings, 
and the sculptured marbles of the old one. To Dacnou 
this was not a small matter. It occasioned sore anxiety, 
lie loved the very walls which contained the treasures 
he had so largely imu’eased and impro\'ed. He suc¬ 
ceeded in repelling the invaders, for the present. Jhit 
he was now — for a time—an administrator with divided 
cares. Ileuce, probably, the omission to make those 
thorough repairs vvliicli miglit have jireserved the fine 
edifice of the Angustinians for generations to come 
just as like timely, and duly-limited, cares might, in 
England, have saved many noble old churches, the 
needless removal of whicli we liave so often seen in all 
parts of tlie countrjc 

At St. Genevieve, Daunou succeeded in holding the 
dcsinictives in check for bis own term of office, and 
even for his life-time. But, as we shall see presently, 
they were delayed, not defeated. Tlie grand . old 
Li])rary liuilding, like so many of our clmrclies, was 
“ restored’' into a neiv one. 

Tn the year ISIS), tlie contents of the Library w^re 

1 Seo Dk Bouev: Hint, ilc Itx Hihliothiqm .9/, fJeneH^vCy 160, 

] 0 * 
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estimated at about 110,000 volumes of Printed Books.^ 
The MSS. remained much as they were at the date of 
tlie suppression, namely about 2000 in number. 
Durinnr the thirty years ending with 1820, the average 
annual increment of printed works was about eleven 
liundrod volumes. lip to that date the classes most 
largely represented were Theology, History, and Polite 
Literature. Of late years, and especially since 1830, 
the main additions liave been in the Mathematical and 
Pliysioal Sciences, in Meditriue, and in Law. It has 
become the Library, pre-eininently, of the ^H'iaartier- 
Latinr 

In 1849, according to official returns, received by 
the Britisli Foreign Office from our Ambassador in 
Paris, the average number of printed volumes annually 
added Avas about five hundred. The tot.al contents had, 
it was then said, grown to about 150,000 printed 
A'oluiues, and to nearly 3500 manuscripts.^ 

But so curiously inaccurate were some of the Paris 
returns so made, at that epoch of political turmoil and of 
street-riot,—that there is now (1884) abundant reason 
to deduct from the figure first-named at least 40,000 
volumes. For at that date the Library was certainly 
growing steadily, vntli an increment of at least from 300 
to 400 volumes yearly. And a recent official esti- 

1 Petxt-Kadel : Rccktrchen^ ut sup. 

2 Foreign Office Returns, 1840, in Bupp. to R?.port m Pith, Libraries, OI¬ 
OS. I take tho figured “180,000''to bo a clerical error for 150,000. Cf. 
Fu.vkklin: Auc. BihL de Pans, i. 83, Boqq. (1807); and Dk Bougv, -d mp. 
It would Boera that thorohuB been oven now no recout counting of the liooka, 
.ud they actually iitand. But the figured in tho text are olticial and, a« ro- 
sj)ectB tlio MSS., aro boBcnl on an actual count (1882). Tho lotbor wore stated 
iulSlO at 8500. 
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mate assigns to printed books only 121,000 volumes, 
together with 2390 manuscripts. The annual in¬ 
come of the Libraiy was stated at £5009. For the 
year 1884, the grant was £4749. 

[Calculated on tlie basis of the official returns of 1849, 
the aggregate total of printed books, in 1884, would 
have been about 167,500 volumes—an error of almost 
fifty thousand volumes.] 

It would seem from recent statements, in the 
Annunire du Bildiopfdle, that the returned rate of in¬ 
crease, supposing that small detail to have lieeu, by 
exception, correctly stated, has scarcely been maintained 
of late years. 

In the year 1838, the^ Library of St. Genevieve was 
for the first time opened in the evening (from six o’clock 
until ten, daily), as well as in the mornings. The his¬ 
torian of tlie Library, after rune years’ experience of tlie 
new regulations, wrote thus: “It is, undoubtedly, one of 
the acts ■wdiich do most honour to the administration of 
M. de SAj.VANi)Y,” - -then the Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, It is pleasant to know that the Minister by whom 
this extension of public facilities was made, had himself 
passed many of the studious days of his youth in the 
Libraiy of St. Genevieve. Sahvandy’s excellent inno¬ 
vation has been maintained amidst all the changes of 
fifty years. And it is profited by to an extent wdiich 
makes an evening visit to St. Genevieve not the least 
interesting sight to be seen in Paris. The privilege is 
highly valued, and it is not, I bebeve, abused. 
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KB IV.- oolleclion \H veiy rich in iiicunabuUi; in the 

inodorii Jii^toiy of foreign countries; and in periodicai 
literature.^ 


PART I. 
ClTAITKit, 

M (:T>i/i<'.VAt. 
L/bh \RUw or 
Pauim, op 
vAaroBW 
CuMMPNITira, 


Agtfrojfiito 
number of the 
MotiAHtlc 
I.ibnu'icis of 
ruris, at the 
(i'lfo of the 
riovolution. 


Tliese six examplea of I,ibraiies,.cliieHy Monastic, all 
save one of mecliajA al origin; all attaining conspicuous 
inipoi tancf; and educational inilnence in remote days, 
must, in these mirsory “ Memoirs,” sullice as samides of 
a class, wlijch, in I'aris alone, numbered between fifty 
and sixty several institutions, all founded by ecclesias- 
ties; most of tJiein Ly Monks. 

'Jliirty-niiie, alone, of tliis number, inclnding with 
tliirty-eight Libraries, strictly Monastic, the Libraiy 
founded by Eobkht of Sorltomie, comprised, at the 
outbreak of the Eevolntiou, no less than 637,979 (six 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand nine liundrod and 
seventy-nine) volumes of printed books,® and 18,093 
(eighteen thousand and ninety-three) volumes of manu¬ 
scripts.'* A very large proportion of these libraries 
were available for public use. Tliey liad rec^eived, as we 
liave seen, large benefactions, but in a great measure they 
wore supported, for public utility and public enjoy¬ 
ment, out of (jcclesiastical revenue,s. A large uiimber 
ol tliem conjoined, with priceless niedimvid mamiscripts 
(the well-heads and springs of no small portion of that 

3 Fbakkun: Aticiemte-H Umolhdqvea iU 1‘ariii, paaaim. 
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model'll historic learning which is best worth the study¬ 
ing), noble collections of marbles; of pictures; of prints; 
of medals; of the marvels of the beneficence and of 
the wisdom of God, as shewn in His realms of Nature 
—ill mineralogy, in botany, in zoology;—collections in¬ 
fantine, in comparison with existing Museums, but the 
germs and the beginnings of some of the best of tliem. 

They contained, too, in the mere adjuncts of their 
Libraries,—over and above the wealth of those Biblical 
Manuscripts,—of those Patristic and later Theological 
Manuscripts;—of those MSS. of Greek and Latin 
Classics;—of those Historical and Miscellaneous Medi¬ 
eval and Modern Manuscripts;—which, togetlier witli 
tlieir store of printed volumes, make up what we call, 
distinctively, a Liljrary of Books;—great collections of 
the minor documents of History, topographical and 
genealogical. i 

or the last-named department of a Library, it has 
become somewhat the fashion, in these days, to sjieak 
sneeringly—at least, in some popular (piarters. But a 
writer, whose fame will surely outlast that of many 
writers whose names just now are, perhaps, much more 
currently bruited and praised, and who lias a special 
title to speak of History^ because the fame he won as 
Poet and as llomancist came to him (in a degree which, 
Jis yet, in his own field, remains without peer or rival,) 
precisely because he knew how to infuse into the frame¬ 
work, and into the very soul, so to speak, of a tale, or 
of a poem, the kernel of true history; how to imbue a 
romance with the manners, the colour, the spirit, and 
the life of bygone generations; how to teach the just 
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. ap{)reciation of Uie times that are past, whilst adding 
new' charms to the enjoyment of times present,—-has 
said sometliing on tliis head, which is better wortli 
listeiring to. Sir Walter Scorr wnjte (in 1805) some 
words as weiglity as they are brief:—“Genealogical 
deductions .... are the Keys of History; and 
they are often its touchstone.” ^ 

That these “ Keys of History ” are still so abundant, 
and that Literary and Historical Collections of every 
kind are still so precious in France,^ —in spite of the 
Vandals of the Eevolution, and of their emulative suc¬ 
cessors of recent days, —is very much due to those 
memorable Monks of old Paris, of whose labours I have 
given, even with the lielp of so many and recent re¬ 
searches of French archmologists, but a very imperfect 
and poor scantling in these pages. 



1 Sir Walter Scott to the Countess of Moira: 10th February, 1805. 
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Non ora ancor inolto Ion tan dall’ orto, 

Ch' (si corriiiclo a far Boiitir la terra 
Dulla Bxta gmn virtude alcun conforto ; 

Ch6 per tal doenji giovinotto in gno7Ta 
I>ol padre corse, a cni, coin’ alia nioi'to, 

La porta del placer nosMui disscra; 

IL" dliiunsd alia sua bidrital corto, 
lit r.oravi p<itre lo si foce untto; 

Poacia dl dl’ in di' T ain6 pli'i forte. 

Ma perch’ Ih non procodo tropp<.' chiuHO, 

Franocscft o Povortiv per quoati amantl 
Ehrondl omnial nul mio purlar dlifnso, 

—Dantk; Del Paradiso, Canto Decimoprinio. 

.They who llvo in tho World have many other lossona of 

Humility than thoao of Monastic mortificatioi;. God provides for 
their discipline a raiiltitudo of humiliations, suited to their several 
XHJsitiona lu life woarlsomo aftairs; h>saoa of wcalih; domestic 
Borrows; sudden cluuigos of olrcurnstauco; tho faitliiossncss of 
friends; tho ingratitude of tho.<so on whom they have conferred 

favours; undosorvod roproach and slander;.in those varlotis 

ways, they may stilTor more, at a stroke, than a Monk is Ukoly to 
suffer, in his cell, during a lifo-timo. A Muiiostcry is, in some 

sort, li refuge and a iinrt.8o that immunity from aoino 

kinds (^f nilsfortuuo might come to l>e an evil, if a Monjistic Sui^orlor 
did not make sixicial provision to rnoet tho case. 

— JjK Booth iT.r.iEU dk Ra nok: Lettre mr Ic ntjet da 
IlmuliatUms de lieligwn (1077). 

Thice their great Founder, the early Franciscans really 
“ wedded I’overty,” and for a time their Communities 
were characterized by an almost pilgrim-like simplicity 
of life. But long before the occurrence of those mani¬ 
fest departures from the primitive strictness of their 
rule, which created sucli a war of words, and threatened 
the. very existence of their Order, they gave indications 
of literary tastes, and of that tendency to amass books 
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<tuAn™ V.- wliiuli such tastes are cominoiily accoinpariied. Per- 
wTi***'**’ Hiissiou to own Ijooks occurs amongst, the earliest of 
those relaxations of tlie rigid vow of poverty which 
were accorded by the Popes, and it wtia not long before. 
both the Franciscan cord and the Dominican cowl be- 
caine familiar sights to the niannseript-vendors. For 
the new Monks, unlike their jjredecessors, and despite 
their mendicancy, preferred the purchase of books to 
their transcription; ajid they CA'inced sneli keenness in 
the quest, as to cause formal complaint to be made to the 
Pope,^ that scarcely could other ecclesiastics purchase a 
prolitable book either in Divinity or in Arts, in Medicine 
or in liaw, “all books being bought by Friars, so that 
in every Convent of Friars there is a large and noble 
Library.” Very similar (save for its manlier tone) 
!uI1lHrr.'u.rari™ i-s the testimpny of the author of the Philohiblon, 

^d OurnSLlhcHAR]) of Bury, Bishop of Durham; “When we hap¬ 
pened t(j lurn aside to the t(jwris and places where 
the Mendicants had Convents,” he says: “we were 
not slack in visiting their , . . books; for there, 
amidst the deepest poverty, we found the most pre¬ 
cious riches treasured up; there, in their w^allets and 
baskets, we discovered not only the crumbs that fell 
from the Master’s table, . . . but indeed the shew- 
bread wit.hout leaven, the bread of angels. . . . These 
are the ants that lay up in Iiatvesb; the laborious 
bees that are continually fabricating cells of honey. 

. . . And tliat the truth may be honoured (saving 

1 In the famous oration of Kichard Fitzralph (afterviTirdfi Ai’chbishop of 
Armagh), entitled Dt^ensorium emrUorum O'iverm.'s eoji qui pHvilmkUoa «e 
dicimt; halntum Avenionc coram IK Papa Innooontio IV. ...5 Julii 1350. 
(Paris, 1033. Svo.) 
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tlie opinion of any man), altliough these may 
lately entered tlie Lord’s vineyard, at the eleventh *"'*>“*'“*•'* 
hour, . . . they have nevertheless in that shortest 
hour trained more layers of the sacred books tluin all 
the rest of the vine-dressers, following the footsteps 
of Paul, who, being the last in A'^ocation but the lirst 
ill preaching, movst widely spread the Gospel of Christ. 
Amoncst these we had some of two ol the Orders, 

O 

namely, preachers (Duniinicans) and Minors (Francis¬ 
cans), who were raised to the Pontillcal state, who 
had stood at onr elbows, and been the guests of our 
family; men in every way distinguished as well by 
their morals as by their learning, and who had ap¬ 
plied themselves with unwearied industry to the com- 
])ilation, correction, explanatioTA, and indexing, of 
various volumes. Indeed,” ... he adds, . . . “we 
mu.st in justice extol the Preachers Avitli an esjiecial 
commendation, for we found them, above all other 
religious devotees, nngriidging of their most accept¬ 
able communications, and overflowing with a, cer¬ 
tain divine liberality; Ave experienced them not to 
be selfish hoarders, but meet professors of en¬ 
lightened knowledge.”^ 


It does not appear that any very early notices of 
Libraries, belonging either to Franciscan or to Domini- 
can Communities in England, are now extant. The 
most considerable Franciscan collection seems to have 
been that of the Loudon Monastery (on the site of the 

1 PhUobiblon, o, viii. I quote Mr. Inglis’s translation, as before, but 
with a few words altered. 
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cuAi-mJ V.- pi'estMifc Christ’s Hospital, near Newgate Street), for 
oKm"*"" which the first stone of a new bnihling was laid with 
iiivicl .1 soleKinity by Sir Richard Wxuittngton, Lord 


Mayor of London,.on the 21st October, 1421. The 
building was covered in before tlie winter of 1422, 
and within throe years was completely finished and fur- 
ni.shed witli books. It was a liandsome room, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-nine feet in length and tliirty-one feet 
in lireadth; was shelved and wainscotted thi’oughout; 
having “twenty-eight desks and eight double settles.” 
Tlie entire cost, in the money of that day, was no less 
than £556 10s. Od., of which sum £400 was defrayed 
by WiiirriNGTON, and the remainder by Thomas 
WiNCHKLSEV (probably the collector of various benefac¬ 
tions), a brother o.** the Order. It is also recorded, that 
after tlie completion of the new building one hundred 
marks wune expended on the trmiscriptiou of the 
works of Nichol.'is im Lvka, to be chained in the 
Libiary.' 

’I'he Oxfoi'd Franciscans liad also a. considerable li¬ 
brary, or rather (according to Anthony Wood) two 
setiarato colleclioiis in the .same house; the one the 
Convent Library, the other the library of the Schools. 
Robert GukatueaID, Bi,shop of Lincoln, wlio had always 
shewn a special regard for the Grey Friars, and, above 
all, for one of their then most famous doctors, Adam 
de Maufsco, bequeatlied his books to tliis Community 


1 Stow : Sumy, i. (Book iii.), 1.30 (Strypo’s edit.) Stevens’Additions to 
Dugdale, in tho Monaalicon, vi. 1520. 
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at his death in 1253.» They were particularly diligent 
in collecting the w'orks of writers of their own Order, a 
complete assenihlage ol wliom would uudouhtedly look 
formidable for its extent, wliatever its intrinsic merits. 
Anthony Wood echoes the old cry against the book 
covetousness of the Mendicants, adding sometliing from 
his own observation. “The Friars of all Orders, he 
says, “and chielly the Franciscans, used so diligently 
to pi’ 0 <*ure all monurnents of literature troni all 
parts, that ■wise men looked upon it as an injury to 
laymen, who therefore found a difliculty to get any 

books. These Friars, as I have 

found by many ancient manuscripts, bought many 
Hebrew liooks of the Je-w^s, wlio were disturbed m 
England. In a woi'd, they, to their utmost power 
purchased whatsoever . . . [books] were to be had of 
singular learning.”^ 


PART I, 

CnAr*iKP. V.— 
I.lBttAniKri 
OV TBE 
M Kt UK!AN‘1 
Oh I 'KP.;-.. 


Of the Libraries ofEngli.sh rominicans, there are but 
very meaifre accounts. At Oxford, they had a collec- 
tioii of consideral.>lc extent, but no catalogue oi it uas 
survived. In tlieir pains to gather the A^orks oi 
writers of tlieir own Order, they vied with the Jraucis- 
cans and the Carmelites, and they were proliably not 
more critical or more severe in testing the pretensions 
of some doubtful authors to figure on their roll. Ibe 
occult sciences ”—if they can rightly l)e so termed 

1 ... Prte cettiris etiam familiarera liabiiit fratrem Adam do Mnn-^co 

.ob cujuB art'ectiouom libroe :'.uo« ornnea convontui fratrum minonim 

O.xonih- in te.stamcnf^ lo^avit.--Nic. Trivoti AunaU^ .... Keconsuit 
T. Hog [Ewj, m>it. S(K\ 1845), p. 243. 

2 Ant. ^ Woofl, MSS. quoted in MovoMHcmi-, nt mpra, pp. 1.527*8, 
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_ had, it is said, greater charms for Dominicans than the 
toil of transcribing MSS. But, as we have seen, they 
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were lilieral tmyers, and not mean authors. A very 
eminent French historian and mitir' has, indeed, gone so 
far as to say tliat, fi-om the thirteenth to the fifteenth cen¬ 
turies inclusive, literature was cultivated mainly by Bo- 
minicaii Monks.^ 


Lilmvry of 9S. 
John (md Pmil 
at Vonlco. 


Tlie choicest of the MSS. of the famous old Monas¬ 
tery of St. John and St. Baul at Venice, were collected 
by Joachirao dei.la Torre, a Friar of that house, and 
afterwards Generid of his Order (who died in 1500), 
and by Girolamo Vielmo, Bishop of Citta Nuova. 
Monti.' AiicoN visited this Library in 1608, in company 
witli Apostolo Zeno, and he gives a list of the MSS. 
wliicli especially attracted his attention. 

Amongst Greek Theological MSS. it includes works 
of St. Basil and of St. Gregory Naziaiizen. of the twelfth 
century; of St. Thomas Aquinas, of the fourteenth. In 
classics: the Orations of Aristides, transcribed in the 
fileventh century; a Thucydides of the same date, on 
vellum; a Suidas of tlve fourteenth, wliich is described 
a.s being on silk; the Ilyzantme IJistovy of Geoi ge 
Cedrenus written in 1284; and a long series of Greek 
Historians (ransci'ibed hy Oicsar Stkaiegus, thought by 


l Dvunoi., in n'lnnkinj; of the great work of QuiStif and Rcl.ard, Hcriplvre^ 
Oi'linh P,;i<lv-«lormn. •• Fattier Qu.Tif could not. indeed,” says Ids bio- 
graiilior, “comploto this liook, but ho v.roto eight hundred iiolice-s, aii.l 
th&so the most iiii|iortaiit, since they relate to the Dominican authors of the 
VM'\ llth, rtiul 15M‘ iH>nturies, a pent’d wlton litorature was moi-6 cultivated 
in the Monasderios than obowherc, tuul principally ia those of the Preach* 


iiic; b'riar.s,” 
407. 


Daonoiu art. QaiW* in the iUotjraphk Vnivtr^dlt, xxxvi. 
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MoNmvucoN to he one of the scribes employed by \ 
Lorenzo at Florence. In Latin occur several Chro- 
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nicies transcribed in the fifteenth century, and an 
alphabetical Dictionary of Illustrioius Men of the sajne 
date, compiled by Giovanni Colonna, and worthy, jiotes 
Montfaugon, to be printed, 

Tliis collection continued to be a,n object of curiosity 
until the dissolution of the Monasteiy in 1789, wlien 
most of tlie MSS, were transferred to the Library of St. 

Mark. It doubtless owed much of its celebrity to the 
circumstance, tliat it wits placed amidst ecclesiastical 
buildings of high antiquity aiid great magnificence. The 
Library itself was richly and singularly decorated,—- 
witli carvings in wood by Giacomo PiazETro; with ])or~ 
traits of eminent Dominicans by .E>e Eochis, Tat.ecieti?a, 
mid Lanciota; and with rows of Caryatide-like statues 
of famous Churchmen on the one side; and of famous 
‘‘Heretics” on the otlier. 


Of the Libraries of the Continental disci ides of St. rrawciecrtn 

-p, . T • 1 T ^ Mbrariesttt 

Francis, 1 can give but very brief notices. The first is 
drawn from an luidated Catalogue of tlie collection be¬ 
longing to those of Annaberg', in Saxony. From its 
contents, the Catalogue would appear to be of tlie end of 
the fifteentli or beginning of tlie sixteenth centmy. In 
the year 1558, the Convent was secularized, and its 
labrary, or what then remained of it, bestowed cm (lie. 

Pulilic School of Annaberg, wliere it is still pr(;served. 

It contains the lliblical ('('mnientariefi of I)i-i Lyioi, 

.and minor expositions of portions of Holy Writ; a 
seiies of hortatory and expository works in German; 
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a series of Patristic works; togetlier M'ith portions only 
of the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, 

In classics, it includes Virgil,“ Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, 
and Tilnillns; t:hielly in codices of the lifteeuth century. 
Homer appears oidy in Latin, “per I’indaruiu imujmrn , 
orntorem de Gra?co traductiis”; a metrical Aisop also 
occurs; and a tract De hido miceomni. There are 
also some curious entries of medieval German poetry. 

Another .small Jjilirary of Saxon Franciscan,s,—that 
of the Friars Minors of Oschatz,—of which there is a 
MS. list or index in the Eojnal Archives of Presden,^ of 
the year 1541, presents a contrast to that of their 
brethren of Annaberg iji the entire absence of the 
classic poets, and indeed of everything that does not 
come within the quadnq)le pale of Biblical, IVatristic, 
Scholastical, or Juridical learning. Scholastic Divinity 
is its dominant feature. 

Its Catalogue, representing a. Franciscan Library of 
almost the middle of the sixteenth centuiy will, in most 
respects, (‘ompare but poorly with the Benedictine Cata¬ 
logues of almost aii}^ date. Yet the Community was one 
of some celebrity. If, indeed, we are to understand it as 
a list of the MS. pdrtion oidy, some of its deficiencies 
may liave been supjdied in printed books.=^ The wmrks of 
the great Angelic Doctor abound; and the narrowne8.s 
of the selection is sufllcieutly obvious. But it may be 


1 Otio of the Vir^ils was writton at Oacow, in 1467. 

2 It is printed by Dr. Julius Petzholdt, in his UrHiniUkU Nachichtm 
znr Oe.achkhU der suehsir^chm BihHothakvn (Dresden, 1856, 8vo.), 24. 

:i The title, as {^iven by rotzholdt, loaves the point doubtful: fwhx 
Ubroruni in CaiMo Frnnn^ranoi'um- ()Kchaf.zien>ii (tAmvnmtorum^ a. I;>n 
Tao Editor svipplics not a, word of comment, 
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well to bear in miiitl a pregnant remark to be found in CrtAPTBR V.— 
those Guesses at Truth; by Two Brothers, wliich ha^'e ,1;^““*"''’” 
more both of depth and of solidity about them than the 
absolute conclusions of many writers: — “When any 
one declaims against the Schoolmen, I iivould hold up 
the Summa Theohgice of St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
desire him to read and to understand it, before he 
presumed to assert that there is nothing in the School¬ 
men. This argument would knock him down as 
elTectually as Johnson’s folio knocked down the poor 
bookseller.” ^ 


The Franciscans of Famberg, in much later days, itad Fnioeisoin 
collected a labTary remarkable for the extent to wliicli Bumiyiryr. 
modern literature was represented in it, us well as tbe 
learning of ancient and of median'al times. It de- 
s('.eiided to the existing Koyal liibrary of Bamberg—for 
that collection is at once a Town Library and a Royal 
one—so conspicuous even amongst the Libraries of 
Germany on tw'o accounts:—for the ability and zeal 
with which it has been improved and organized (as T 
have occasion to shew, in its place); and also lor tlm 
great extent to which its treasures have been drawn 
from Monastic sources. But the Franciscan collection 
descended' to the town in an impoverished condition. 

For a time, it had been administered by a Bcottisli Lene- 
dictine of Ratisbon, Maurus IIokn, who, during the last 
dc(*ade of the eigliteenth century, stripped it of many of 

1 Harf. : Ouf saes at Truth, ii. 04, 
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its secular gems, in order (as it seems, Benedictine 
though he was) to increase the stores of Scholastic 
theology. Many of the volumes, so parted with, came 
into Eugiaud.^ 


l Jaectk : I>k Bambergiache BUBothtk, 2r Th., p. 00, 
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TiiB Economy of the Medieval Chukch and 
Monastic JiiBRARiES. 

Moaawhllo along (he cloister's painted side 
The Monks (each hcndlng low upon his book, 

With hwvd on hand roclluod) tlioir studies plied: 

Forbid to parley, or in front to look, 

I<ongthways tlioir regulated seats they t<xik. 

Tbo Btnittlng Prior gaaod with i>orDiHnifi nden 
And wakeful tongue, iiropoj'od with pintupt robuko, 

If Monk aaloep in sheltering h<»od waa seen,— 

Ito, wary, often ijocpe^l beneath that vuasot screon, 

Hrini by, againat tlie windows* udvorso light. 

Whore defies wero wont in length of row to stand, 

The gown'd iirtifioors incIiiKKl to write ; 

TiiO pen of silver glistoned in tho hand; 

Some on their Angers rhyming L(4tln Hcann’d; 

Some textile gold from balls unwinding draw, 

And on strain’d velvet stately portraits pkiiuM; 

Here arms, there faces, shone In ctnbryo view, 

At last to glittering life the total figures grew. 

—Fosbbookk; BritUh 3/artftcAi>ai, 

In many of the Monastic Communities both tlie Tib- 
rnry (Armarium) and its great feeder the writing-room 
(Scriptorium) were under the immediate chai-ge of the 
Precentor and Armarius,” The very usual conjunc¬ 
tion ill one person of these offices of Leader of the 
Clioir, and Keeper of the MSS., grew naturally enough 
out of the fact that at first most of the books which 
Jiad to be taken care of were Breviaries and other 
service-books. Just as naturally, the task of superin¬ 
tending the transcription of manuscripts was often en¬ 
trusted to the same liands wliich already had tJie 
general charge of them. But the practice in this 
respect seems to have greatly varied in different 
Communities, 
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In those Antiquiores Consuetudines Cluniaeefisis Mo- 
nasterii^ which, as we have seen already, were col¬ 
lected h)' Monk Ulkic for the information of tlie 
Abbot of Hirseliau, occurs a long chapter, De Pm- 
centore et Armaria A which begins thus: ^‘Armarii 
nomen oltinuit eo quod in ejus rriarm solet esse 
Bibliotheca^ qnce et in alio nominem 2\.Tmarwm 
ap'pelatiirA Utve est obedientia, quam ex more 

mdhis meretm\ nisi nutritus.^" . 

In the strictly bibliothecal part of liis functions, the 
Armarins had necessarily a wide discretion, especially 
as respects his methods of working. In the arrange¬ 
ment of the books, for instance, very much would de¬ 
pend on the accidents of locality; definite rules are 
therefore scarcely to be expected. In the Consuetudines 
veteres of the Abbey of St, Victor at Paris, tJiere is, 


\ Printed in JO’Xchery’.s Spicilegiiim, iv. 185-188. 

2 Comp. Du Cairs^o, % Ai'maria : “8. Aumauta. Bibliotheca. VetuH Inter- 
pres Juveaalia, Sat. iii. 211). Armariammve JJibliothecam. S. AVilhelmi Con 
stitut. Hirsaug, ii, 1C. Prior iioviter electw post domnnin AhfMtf.m de omni- 
Irus ribus e,f, enusiti, qwv ad Alonasteriwti partment se iiUr&iniOit, nim de thesavro 
PWlenie ot do Armaria, qnte in potestcUe AhhUia coumstunL Aumarium, 
Eadem notiono Latini scriptoros usurpant. CtIosh. Saxon. /Elfrici; Biblio¬ 
theca, rcl armarium vel A rchivum, hoochonl; 1. e. librorum thesaurus. 

Ita Amaire nostri ueurparunt. Le Roman d’Aloxandro, MS.: 

Colo estoiro Irouvoiis oacrito, 

Quo vuiis vuell mcontov ot a-otralro, 

Ki\ tin des llvrea do i’Aviairf, 

MonsoUmour 3. P6ro RlaiiVt'o, 
r>e la fu cist livioa rctraia.”— 

OloAmrivm ^^edi(^ et. Inf.ma: LatinitaiU^ i. .397 (Henechol, 18*10). Of loss fro- 
quont ocourronco are tho v’ords Lihraria and lAhrai'ium, e, j/. Mona^ 
Altiosixl. Ann. 960 : ClattstTUvi qnoqnt Canorieormn cy'crnahnn est, Librarium* 
quo c^ 07'namenta eccleifitc. Will. Thorn, in Gliron. c. 21, § 10 ; D. Abbas . . . 
hi tit nit ut singulis itimifl in jnrjxdunm ifi 2 no Quad rage.'imtv, die qua 
Librarium de/trtur in Cn2nivlnm, invorum aniwiv. commendmtnr, et absolvtmtur 
anirntr dejnnetorum, per quos Tabrariiim hiijus Eedesun /ueHt aliqxud.itcr 
tmavbO.tm, Ibid. iv. 102, 
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indeed, a direction that the books .should not be ci.a™ V 
much crowded together d but, witli this exception, fHK M/iNASTiO 
considerable collection of monastic statutes—minute as 
it is of their essence to be—might be examined without 
anything on tlii,s head being met with. As respects 
Catalogues, however, many passages occur in the 
various codes, some of which will merit notice hei e 
after. 

The regulations respecting the issue and loan of 
books must needuS have been stringent when every 
volume represented a formidable amount ot laboui , 
when many volumes could only be replaced by a special 
embassy to another Monastery; and when some could 
not be replaced at all. Tint there is abundant evidence 
that, at least in the large and eminent Monasteries, 
these rules were liberally construed on proper occasimi. 

They fall obviously under two heads : the one relating 
to the delivery of books to the brethren of the Monas- 
teiy itself ; the other to the loan of books to strangers. 

An express regulation concerning the u.se of the 
Library by the Monks occurs in the 48th chapter of i..uo of 
the Rule of St. Benedict, and reads thus: in dtebus 
Qmidrageshnce aecipumt (fratres) omnes sbvjulos codices 
de bibliotheca quos pet oniinem ex intcyro legant. Qui 
codices in capnit Quadragesima! dandi sunt. This regular 
iuinual deliverj- of books at Lent to every member of 


1 “Tn quo [i. e. in Armario] etiam diverai ordiiiessoorsum i»o Beorsum 
distincti et convonienter coaptati esse debent, iii quibus libn separatum Ita 
ooUoeari possint el (listingui ab iuvicem, ne vel nimia oompresa.o ipsis libns 
noceat, vol oonfaeio aliquid specialitor in eis qucerenti moram afferat vci 
impedimontam.”-MARTENE: Ue anliquU Ecdcdo! in. 262, App. 

(Vooel: Eimyci, ilber Ami und Stelbmg des Armamw, etc., Scrap, iv. 40.) 
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the Community became the established practice of 
TJiB Mona,^ 10 ^lio Eeuedi(;tiiie Monasteries, and continued, 

LwHMum. slight modifications, during almost the whole of 

the medhcval ]>eriod.^ 

The precise day on which this annual partition was 
to be made, depended, at first, on the will of the Abbot 
or other Superior; but, after the Cluniac and Cistercian 
reforms, it was usually fixed by statute. Howsoever 
fixed, it then became the duty of tlie Armarims to 
spread out, on a carpet in the C^lapter-^Ollse, the books 
assigned for circulation during the coming year. After 
mass, the Monks were assembled; the appropriate sec¬ 
tions of the Ilfde Rud Constitutions were read; and the 
Arniarius then proceeded to call over the names of the 
Monks, each of whom had to answer to his name, and 
to return the book he had borrowed a year before. 
In certain Communities it was the practice for the 
Abbot to put some question on the contents of each 
book so returned, with the view of ascertaining that it 
had been read carefully. If the answer was satis¬ 
factory, the borrower was then asked what other book 


he desired to have; if unsatisfactor}’, the book was re¬ 
delivered with an intimation that on the next occasion 
a better result would be expected. The Armarius (or 
liis assistant) kept a Brans librorum or register, an 
example of which may be seen in Ilerrgott's Veins dis- 


1 VooEL, ut mipm, p. 43, (where many roferoncos are given to pa&sagea on 
this subject in t!io various Benedictine Constitutions). This Essay, like that 
writer’s other f>aper8 on such subjects, is characterized by a most painstaking 
comjiarison of authorities. I am tinder repeated obligations to his labours 
in these p«\gos, 

2 Pp. 110, 120; VoGKL, ut m^yra, 61. 


THE LOAN OF BOOKS TO STRANGEKS. 



i<;7 


eiplimi rnonastica.^ In the Carthusian Houses the issue, 
of two books at a time appears to have been permitted: 
Ad/iuc etiam libros ad legendum accipit (frater) dtK.>s 
(piibus mineip dillgentiam mrarrujue prwhere jiibetur 
ne fiirno, ne puhere, vel alia quaque sorde mactdenkird 
How ver}'' far the cautions contained in this lashnanied 
regulation were from being superfluous is curiously 
illustrated in the 17 th chapter of Bishop Richako 
[d’AungerviUe] of Bury’s Philobiblon, under the head¬ 
ing: Of handling books in a cleanly ynanner and keeping 
them in order. But we must charitably hope that some 
of the grosser examples of the abuse ol books, which so 
roused the good Bishop’s indignation, were but rarely 
seen in Monasteries. 

As respects the loan of books to strangers, there is 
considerable variety in the regulations ol different Or¬ 
ders and Communities. But the principle most usiially 
adopted was that of lending on pledge. We read for 
example in the Antiqiice Consuetuddnes Canontcorum Ite- 
gularium S. Victoria Parisiemisi—Nunqaam Armarim 
libros prwstare debet, nisi ah eo, eui prwstat, vadi- 
moniuni acciqnat; ita ut si persona ignota fuevit, et 
wqnivalens sit ipsuni vaditnonium et nomen illius, 
cut proistat, et vadinionium, quod accipit, in brevi 
annotaturn retineat. Afajores autem et pretiosores 
libros sine licentia Abhatis prwstare non debet.^ 

Many regulations on this section of conventual eco¬ 
nomy occur in the Acts of General Chapters and 
Councils. Usually they tend to restrict the practice, or 
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1 Staluloe. antiques ordinia Garthusianoru/in, c. xvi. § 9. 

2 MARTE^■B ; Ve antiquia Eedesim ritihuAf tom. iii. App. p, 262. 
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at all events to guard it from abuse, by tlie multiplica¬ 
tion of conditions <and forms; but sometimes, as at the 
Council of Ttouen in 1214, they aim at the removal of 
subsisting impediments: e. g. Interdicimus mtei' alia viris 
veligiosis ne ernittant piramenta de non commodmidis 
lihris indigentilni<% cum com moda re inter pnmipua 
opera repictetiir rrmericordm. Qtioomri . . . . 

alii ad opus fratrum in dorno retineantur^ alii secun¬ 
dum providentiarn' ahhatis^ cum inde/mnitaie dornas 
iudigentUms comniodentur^ 

Sometimes, when books were lent expressly for tran¬ 
scription, it was stipulated that a copy should ai'corn- 
[jany the borrowed MS. on its return. Thus, when St. 
Bernardos Secretary, NicholAvS, liad sent two volumes of 
his master’s works to Pieter of Celle, he wrote to liim: 
‘‘Make haste to copy these quickly, and send them to 
me; and, according to my bargain, cause a copy to be 
made for me. And both those which I liave sent to yon, 
and the copies, as I have said, return them to me, and 
take care that I do not lose a single tittle.” ^ How ex¬ 
tensively tliis “ Commerciuni librorum ” was carri(?d on 
by Monks may be readily seen, by way of examples, in 
the many letters on the subject which Pez has gathered 
from the aiiuals (between the years 983 and 1001) of a 
single Monasterjq—that of Tegernsee,—and has printed 
in the sixth volume of his Thesaurus anecdotowm novissi- 
mus. Amongst the books mentioned in tliis Tegernsee 

1 BEasm ; Cmcilia HoCoviageiitna, 118, 119, (Vogel; ubi supra.) 

2 Bibi. Cluniacensis^ lib. i., as qi'oted by Maitl^vno; The Dark Agts^ 448 
(3rd edit.'/ 
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correspondence are the Ilutona Tripartita, a Horace, _ 

a Statius, a Persi\is, a Juvenal, a .Boethius. Maitland K'“>■ 
hiis given a good suniDiary of it, in his excellent 
volume of medieval Essays, entitled l^he Dark A(/e6\ The labours of 

T-k 1 n/r 1 T-^ 1 . T * ' . Othlonusafc 

iiotn Mabillon and Fez ^ have printed interesting st. Kmuutram’fii, 
notices of an eminently laborious scribe of St. Emine- 
ram’s Monastery at Eatisbon, a certain Otiilonus, who 
lived and worked in the eleventh century. These 
notices are based on an autobiographical tract of the 
good Monk of St. Emmeram, entitled De ipsim tentatio- 
nibiiSj varia fortuna^ et scriptis, OxaiiONUS began at an 
unusually early age, and at Tegernsee, the training-place 
of not a few of the best of the Monastic transcribers in 
its region. Thence he went into Franconia. At St. 

Emuierarn, he was sclioolmaister, as well as scribe and 
author. He transcribed many Lectionaries^ man}' Mis¬ 
sals, various works of Theology, many copies of tlie 
Gospels. Ilia activity was so great that he supplied 
many books to Fulda, to Hirsclifeld, to Amerbach, to 
Lortsch, to Prigel, to Passau, and to Tegernsee, liis first 
abode, as well as to the beloved Monastery in which he 
passed his best years. At one time he had almost made 
himself blind with his unwearied labours.^ 

Not less conspicuous was tlie industry, in like labours, 

. ^ DlemtuUM at 

of Diemudis, a devout Nun of Wessobrumi in Bavaria, ’w«Mobmrui. 
who flourished in the same century. The annalist of 
Wessobrumi describes a long series of Missals; one still 
longer of Gospels, and of Gospel Lessons; tw’o complete 
Bibles, extending to five volumes ; eight volumes of the 


1 Mabillon; Vetera jirudccta, iv., f). 448; Pjez ; The^aui'tm Anecdotorum 
Novvisimus, tom. Ui., p. x,; Poz: Introd. to Then. Ar^., tom. i., p. xx. 
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writings of St. Gregory the Great, incliuling his famous 

Eov.NOMYor Commenfary o?i Job; nine volumes of tlie Works of St. 

L 10 UAKIK 8 . Augustine; a Collection of the Letters of St. Jerorne; 
many IJves of the Saints; several Works on the General 
History of the Church; a Collection of the Homilies of 
various lathers, in three volumes; together witii 
Origen’s Commentaries o7i the Old Testament, a Collection 
of Canons^ and a series of tracts on the Holy Eucharist. 
Nearly fifty volumes are recorded as coming from the 
pen of this one labourer in the writing-room of 
Wessobrunn. 

Of earnest labourers in this field, not unworthy to 
rank with Ophlonus and DiemudIvS, it would not be 
difficult to make a long list. But these will be sufficient 
as specimens of an estimable class; as indicatioiivS of 
inucli devout and unobtrusive work, by which directly 
and indirectly succeeding ages have benefited, and which, 
in the aggregate, must needs constitute no mean set-off, 
if I may so speak, agaiiisL the account of Monastic in ¬ 
dolence and corruption. That such work, when it 
(ianie to be perfoi’med rather as routine drudgery than 
as the labour of love, should often have been done care¬ 
lessly, is natural and certain enough. Two other 
things, how^ever, are at least equally plain: the one, 
tliat eai’ly monastic scribes had a keen sense of the re¬ 
sponsibility whicdi attended the transcriber’s task, and 
took pains to impress it on those who should follow 
them ; the other, that such inquirers into this subject as 
have mOvSt patiently investigated mediaeval literature, 
are uniformly the most charitable in their views of the 
sliortcoinings of the monkish scribes, and the most ready 
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to acknowledge the largeness of that debt of gratitude, 
which their toils have imposed on all who have “en- 

^ . 1*11 ff JLrbKARIKf). 

tered into their labours, 

“I adjure you vdio shall transcribe this book, by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and by Ilis glorious coming, who 
will come to judge the quick and the dead, that you 
compare what you transcribe, and diligently correct 
it by the copy from wliich you transcribe it, with tins 
adjuration also, and insert it in your copy.”^ Such 
a caution as this is not unfrequently met with in books 
which were the staple of the Monastic Scriptoriiiin, and 
injunctions of vsimilar tendenciy repeatedly occur in the 
Constitutiom of various Communities. 

The tasks of the copyists appear in the earlier ages 
of Moiiachism to have been usually carried on in com- and 
pany; but sometimes singly, each Scribe occupying his 
scriptoriolum^ or little writing-cell, apart. Such a cell 
was perhaps not unlike that “which is thus described by 
‘‘Secretary Nicholas,^’ towards the close of the twelfth 
century, as opening into the apartment ol the Novices; 
wnth a cloister close at hand for needful exercise. “My 
tenement,^^ he adds, “is a pleasant place to look upon; 
comfortable for retirement; and filled wdth choice and 

Divine books.Here, I read, write, compose, 

meditate, pray. . , . Here I adore the Lord of Majesty.”^ 

It seems that subsequently to the period to wdiich 
this extract relates, the use of the separate cells for 
writing-purposes increased, probably because it vras 

1 Preface, to JSy'ric's Homilies^ MS. LansU. 373 (quoted in Merbv- 
'Weatuek’s Biblionianta in the Middle Agesy 22.) 

2 Bibl. Clun., ut supra; quoted by Maitland ; The Dark Ages, 404, 405. 
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found dilRcult to enforce obedience in the congregation 
iccoNfmv or yeribes to that main point of monastic disciplmo,— 

TTtR MonAHTIO ^ ^ ^ ^ ITT* 

LinBAuita. .silence. At a Cliapter of the Cistercian Order, held in 
lid4, the rule enjoining the observance of silence, as 
strictly in the Scriptorium as in the Cloister, was ex¬ 
pressly insisted on :—In omnibus scriptoriis uhicunque ex 
consuetudine Monachi scrilnmt, silmtium teneattir, sicut in 
claustrol 

It is neither needful nor practicable here to enter 
minutely into the particular regulations ol the Monastic 
Scriptoria. One or two of the more important passages 
may, however, be concisely indicated. Thus in the nine¬ 
teenth chapter of the Liber OrdinisS. Victmis Parisiensis, 
as quoted by Ducange, from the original MB., we read; 
Quicunque defratrilms intra clausti'um scriptores sunt, 
et quibus offixium scribendi ah Ablate injunctum est, 
omnibus iis Armarius providere debet, quid scribani, et 
quce ad scribendum necessaria sunt, prwbere, nec quis- 
quam eomm aliud scribere, qtiam ille qyraxepsrit. . . . 
Loca, etiani dcterminatu ad ejusmodi opus secrrsurn a 
Conventu, tamen intra vlauslmm, prmqjaranda sunt, ubi 
sine j)erturbalione et strepitu Scriptores open suo 
qnietius intendere qwssint. Ibi autem sedcntes et oper- 
antes, silcntium diligenter servare debent, nec extra quo- 
quatn otiose vagari. Nemo ad eos intrare debet, excepto 
Ablate, et Priore, et Sub-priore, et Aimiario.^ Again 
in the ancient Constitutions of the Carthusians, c. 36: 
.... Hoc autem esse debet specialiter opus tuum, . . . 

1 Rainardus Abbas Cistercienpis, in OcnUHlU^d, cap. ult., as quoted by 
Ducange: Olosaariumy etc., vi. 131. 

2 UucA.yoE, in voce ScriptonSy ut sup. 
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lihris scribendis operam diligenter imp)mdas. Hoc siqui- 'Vi. - 
d^TfX Sp&C'iCif/^ CS8& d^b^jt OpUXS (jiXTtXtSXGyiSXllTIl X'tXcIxiS()7UTfl f THK Miwastio 
and elsewhere: Porro si ita pro'mdexit Prior, unum est 
cui ill operatione specialiter intexidere debes, ut videlicet 
et scrihere discas, si tamen addiscex’C potes, et si potes, et 
scis. ut scrihas. Hoc quodammodo opnxs, opus itnmortale 
est; opus si dieex'e licet, non trarisims, sed manens: 
oqius itaqiie, ut sic dicamus, et non opus: opus denique, 
quod inter omnia alia oqoera magis deeet viros religiosos 
literntosd 

In many of the Scriptoria the division of labour seems 
to have been carried to a degree which lias scarcely 
been exceeded even in the workshops of Birmingham in 
our own day. Take, for an example, tlie in.structions of 
Abbot Thithrim to the transcribers and artists of the 
Abbey of Sponheim: “Let one Monk transcribe; another, 
revise; a third, point and rubricate; a fourth, illumine; 
a fiftli, prepare boards and leather; a sixth, collate the 
sheets and bind them;” and so on; for the enumeration 
of minute shares of labour extends much further, and 
goes curiously into detail. 

Less minute, but not less interesting, are those early 
verses of admonition which Ai.cuin wrote on the duties 
of tlie wScriptorium—or more accurately, |)erhaps, those 
verses still older than AncinNh day, winch he improved 
and has preserved for us. They have lieen often quoted, 
but may not unfitly adorn these brief notictis of the 
Economy of Monastic Libraries. 




I Ibid. 
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Hie sodeant ^acne scribeiites famiiia legi« 

Nec non aanctorum dictfi aaxjrata Patrum, 

Hie interserere caveant sua frivola verbis, 

Frivola ncc proptor erret et ipsa inanus. 

Correctosqiie sibi qiuorant studioso libellos, 

Traiaite quo recto penna voLintla eat. 

For cola dlstinguant proprios, et commata sensus, 

Et ijiinctos ponant ordine qiiosque huo. 

Ne vel falsa legat, taceat vd forte ropente, 

Ante pioa fmtras, lector in Eedesia. 

I?»t dorus ogi’Ogium sacroriim scribero libros, 

Nec mc5rcede sua scriptor et ipse caret, 

Fodero quam vites, ma'ius est scribero libros, 

Ille suo ventri serviot, iste ariiniae; 

Vel nova, vel vetera potcrit pvoferre luagistor 
Plurhna, qtiisqiie logis dicta sacrata Patrum.' 

[ji later limes tlie growtli of ornamentation made the 
Monastic writing and illuminating rooms resemble still 
more strongly a great literary Factory. At first, the only 
illaniiiiations were coloured initial-letters, more or less 
elaborate. In the seventh century, the ornamentation 
invades the margins; then, gradually spreads, over the 
])ages; at tlie beginning somewhat formal, it becomes 
Hell, beautiful, elalKirate; and in many instances, over- 
elalioration leads to wild extravagance. The fanciful, 
the grotesque, comes at length to take the place of the 
gi-aceful. In Paris, controversies about the fitness or 
unfitness of extreme viciiness of ornamentation for books 
of die cloister bad a powerful influence on the beginnings 
of that great secular trade of copyists and miniaturists 

I Comp. Alcuini Ofyern. ii. 211, wiMi Ducanoe, uhi supra. 
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vliich the French capital, became eventually so 



famous. 1 


Chai'Ter VI.— 
B^ O^01^Y ov 
THK MoKAJ’JTIO 
Libbahiks. 


In the economy of libraries, whether ancient or 
modern, there is nothing more impoi:t.ant tlian tJie cutajosruci. ot 


cliaracter of their Catalogues. A poor librai’v, with .a ubmrics. 
go<id Catalogue, will often be of more utility to the 
student than a rich Library with a bad or carelessly 
compiled one. We cannot expect that in the veiy in¬ 
fancy of bibliography Monastic Catalogues should be 
models. They v/ere of course defective in plan, and not 
unfrequently bear the marks of carelessness in execution. 

Yet on some, points they Avill contrast favourably witli 
Catalogues of not inconsiderable collections, printed at 
the cost of wealthy persons in our own days. 

Perhaps the largest collection of early, and especially 
of Monastic Lists of books, that has ever been made, is 
that in the Itoyal Library of Munich. It has accumu¬ 
lated by the absorption into that vast repository of 
many conventual Collections, and is said to number 
nearly 600 separate Catalogues, inclnding, as may well 
be.imagined, specimens of almost all known varieties.^ 

Amongst these is a Catalogue of the Library of the weihoiwioi.h,u. 
Beiiedictiue Abbey of Weihenstephan, compiled in the 
twelfth century, which begins thus: How eat nuticia 
librorum Catholicorum Ecchsiai S. Stephani, imprimis qiii 
pertinent ad dimnum servithim. Then follow alii Ubri a 
fratribm in capitolo et ail. mensam et ad colla, leijendi, all 

1 Bc'Hwarz : Hxst. de Vlm’prim<irie. Pa'i'U el ftejt Hidoriens (HiKt. G<5n.) 
pp. 450, 451 (1872), 

2 ScjiMLLLER : Uehcr Bilchcrcxdaloqm de^t X V. und fruherer JahrhuvderU 
{Serapenm^ ii. 243). 
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i which ai‘e theoloolcel, or devotional; these are foh 

OH.vr-i'Ba VI.— ^ ’ 

Economy ov bv scieutific, poc 3 ticaL aiid historical books, indis- 

LiMOAniKa. eriiniuately. Here/ the only classilication is that re- 
snltiiig from .tlie different uses to whicli the books were 
a])plied 5 under the Monastic regulations. 

^ , In tl\e Catalogue of the Library of the Monastery of 

Ci^teiiosrue of the ® ' • t p 

libmvyof St. Ernrneram at Eatisbon. the ari’angement is tliat ol 

rtt. Einnaoram, 

uatiMiK)!,. the desks or book-cases in which the volumes were 
placed. Of tliese there were thirty-two. Beginning 
with the text of Holy Scripture, followed by Commen¬ 
taries, and the Works of the Eathers; the sequence of 
Tlieological books is interrupted at Press XVI. by 
“ History,’' which is probably a necessity of local con¬ 
struction; the numeration of the presses appearing to 
indicate that groups of them, along tlie main wall, were 
allotted t<^ die more richly provided classes of books, 
and the narrow “eud-jiresses” to the poorer classes. 
“^Law,” ‘S\rts,” ‘bPolygrapliy,’' follow after Theology. 
Hortatory Divinity and portions of tlie Bible fill the last 
two pi'esses as numbered; tlie position of which brought 
them probably next to the first. 

Another Catalogue of the same collection, apparently 
written about 1460, preserves the same general arrange- 
incnt, with certain improvements in details. Forty years 
later, comes a new arrangement introduced by Brother 
Dionysius Menger, wdiose Catalogue divides the Librar}^ 
into (1) Vellum MSS.; (2) Paper MSS.; (3) Printed 
Books. These sections are subdivided into the letters 
of the alphabet, and these again by figures, extending 
usually to 20 under each letter. Thus of the 420 vel¬ 
lum MSS., the first [Papias sive Mater Verb(mim^ in 
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magno volumine et antiqna bona scriptura) is marked 'Vr.- 
A. 1.; and the last {Tabula notabilis et magistrali.% in 

perganieuo et ajfixa hitumine baculo, et circumligatur riuBAmns. 
fune canopeo et dicitur Tabula Ttaf, sive quatuor 
regiones qttatuor eleraentonm, hahens in fronte imagi- 
nem monachi et mediei deqnctam, ^x.) is marked X. 16. 

Similarly, tlie paper MSS. run from A. 1 to I. 3; and 
the printed books from A. 1 to N. 9. Of the latter, 
however, such as wei-e added subsequently to the first 
compilation of the O'atalogue are without marks. But 
th^ whole number of these printed books is less than 
that of the paper MBS., and those again are fewer than 
the MSS. on vellum. This arrangement, and for' the most 
part the usual chaining of the hooks to their desks, con¬ 
tinued to subsist during some portion at least of the 
se\-enteeu th c-entur^o ^ 

As T have had occasion to mention already, the 

Cftfcvlog'uo. 

Benedictines of Tegernsee were famous for their culti¬ 
vation of letters during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries. In the thirteenth and fourteenth they 
underwent the usual partial eclipse, but emerged 
again in tlie fifteenth century under the rule, succes 
sivcdy, of the Abbots Caspar and Conrad, which 
extended from 1426 to 1492. Of their Library there 
is preserved (at Munich, like the preceding specimens) 
a Catalogue, beginning thus: a.i). 1483, Stib regimine 
. . . Couradi quarti de Weilheim ven. Monasterii 
S. Quirini R. et M. in 'Tegrinsee, ord. S. Benedicli 
Frinng. dicvc. abbatis dignissimi, i/nventi ac recensifi 

1 ScHMELLER, ut mprtiy 273, 274. 
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nWMSk VI.-- 
Eciokomy or 

Tin Monastic 
LlfllUIU HH. 


sunt in Bibliotheca nostra^ seq'uenies doctores egregit 
ao rnagistri revere/adi cum suis libris^ traetatibus 
atque aliis vdrits opusctdis^ sermonibus et doctrinis 
cum quotis^ {i, e, the lieachniark, or letter and iinmber 
affixed on a strip of parclmient to the cover of each 
book,) eoTundem^ uhi qucerendi sunt^ prout infra jmmti 
sunt ctim eoruni propriis ^loniinihus secundum ordinern 
alphabeti. 


In addition to t.he author’s name and to the title of 
the book catalogued, his rank, birtli-place or dwelling- 
place, and often his date,^ are supphed. The Cliristian 
nanievS, or other prcenomina^ are taken, and appear of 
course according to the peculiar though very ilexible 
orthography of the period. Thus ^^Wilhelmus’’ a.nd 
‘^ Wolfgangus” must be searclied for under Billkelmus 
and Bolfgangus, ‘‘IToratius'’ under Oratius, Cicero 
appears, of course, as Tullius, The B. Virgin Mary 
hgures as the author of an Epistola ad S. Ignatiitm? 


1 In tbifi excellent particular, the fiftoenth-centnry monk anticipated 
the practice lately revived by the admirable librarian, Mr. Samuel Halkett, 
when cataloguing the Library of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh. 

2 The following may servo as a briof example of the entries in this 
Catalogue 

“FrjvNoisci ds. Flovoncia Petbarcile hormitie et pootce lauroati Liber de 
vita Bolitaria. E, 63. 

- Secretum do contomptu mundi per modura dialogi cum S. Augustine 

C. 29. E. 53. 

- Epistola ad solitariura quemdara do laucle vitoe ejusdem, et Epistola 

ipsius soUtarii responsalis ad eundem de di.^positione vitoe succ. 
E. 15. 

- Epistola exhortatoria ad germanum ejus Cartusianum. 0. 58. 3. 

(In Ov. mar{j\n and in a iafer hand:) 

IlahtmuH Optra ejus irt presHunt,. 
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A MS. note in tlu.s Catalogue, dated 1494, records Cbaptkh VI.— 
the addition of 635 volumes to the Library during the tkb'monabtto 
ten years, from 1484 to 1493, inclusive, and states the 
then total number of volumes at 1738. These a<lditions 
would necessarily be, for the most part, printed books. 

In the original Catalogue no difference appears to have 
been made between MS. volumes and printed volumes, 
but a similar note to th.at wliich occurs in the extract 
— Tlnbc'inus . . . in'ptessuro” —is often met with. A 
succeeding Librarian placed on the last leaf of his pre¬ 
decessor’s Catalogue the cautionary advertisement: 

“Pro Lucretio, lege Eabanum, pro Virgilio Sedulium, 
pro Ovidio, Alanuin, pro Prcjour/m Lactautium, pro 
Statin Aratorem, pro Catidlo Prosperum, pro TihuUo 
Jitvencum, pro Horatio Prudentium, pro Martiali 
Epigrammata, Scintillas, et Ilermannum Buscluum, 
pro Lucano Galtherum, pro Juvmale Baptistum 
Mantuauum,” &c. But the writer of the admoni¬ 
tion has left sufficient evidence that for his own part he 
liad thought it worth while to acquire a very respect¬ 
able familiarity with those Latin classics, which are tlie 
Huliject of his caution. 

‘‘Fuiderici III. ImpercUon% Ducii Au-strnm Scripta metra aliqua tirl 
quondam Papam of. 0 contra metra respon^iaUti ojusdem Papic ad 
eundein. N. 19, 2^’, 

* * * * 

“ Petri Abelardi PhUo.^ophi Liber egvegina de Bic et non. K. 10. Liber 
cujii8 iitulus Sf.ito te ipsiim. X. 1. Mapiy^Hr Ahdanht^ Vai'isvmd^ 
floruit tempore S. Benedutte ahlxdU. Hie m fimxdm c(ultn» ah Innocentio 
coiuhmnalur, Preiium Retkmpfimis ejuuuarit. Capitula in librin ejm 
reimdiemilnlia S. BenedictUH minotamt in Epidola qnarn ^aipdt ml 
Innocenlium. Pajxnn ntcundim, ul vukturfl ScuimelliEK., tU mpra^ 260- 
270 . 
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CHAPTER Vll. 


Decline of Learning in tiie Monasteries;—tiiiciu 
Dissolution in England;—^tiib ruin and dispersion 
OF THEIR Libraries. 

It was a choson plot o£ fortilo land, 

AmoivK-st wide waves set, like a little newt, 

As if it had by nature's cunning IuukI, 

Beou choicely picked out fTOni all the rest, 

An<i laid forth for oiisamplo of tiio boat; 

No dainty flownr or herb that gixiws on gi-ouud, 

No arlwrot with painted blossoms drtiflt, 

And smelling sweet, but there it might bo found 
To bud out fair, and her sweet siuoll tlm»w all around. 

No tree whose bmnehes did not bravely spring; 

No branch wheroon u ftno bird did not sit; 

No bird but did her shrill notes sweetly sing; 

No song but did contain a lovely dit. 

Trees, branches, birds, and songs, wore framed fit 
For to allure fmil mind to careless oaso. 

Caroleisw the man soon woxo, and his weak wit 
Was overcome of thing that did him please: 

So pleased, did his (earnest) purpose fair appoaso. 

Spenser : Ttu Faei*k QwxMf Book ii., Canto (i. 

Ito was, to wit, a stout and sturdy thief, 

Wont to rob Churches of their ornaments, 

And poor men’s boxes of their duo relief 
Wliich given was to them for go<Ri intents. 

The holy Saints of their rich vestlincnts 
He did disrolx), when all men careless slept; 

And epoiPd the priests of tholr habiliments. 

Most wrotchijd wight, whom nothing might suffice, 

Whoso greedy lust did lack iu greatest store; 

WTioso need had end, but no end covetlso; 

Whose wealth was want, whoso plenty made him poor, 

Who had enough, yet wished ever more. 

— Spenser: TM Faeriti Qwene, Book i., Cant. 8, 4. 

It is not only in tlie more obvious sense of tlie ener- part i. 

, CiUITER VII.— 

vating tendencies of too much pro.sperity, and of power d^uneof 
iusufficientlv controlled, that the decline of EngHsh Mo- 'Nrau 

Monasteries. 

nachisin is bound up with its marvellous growth. When 
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Monasteries were rapidly founded, widely extended, a.nd 
lavislily endowed, they could only be filled by lowering 
the standard (vso to say) of admissible qualification. 
The temptations l)ecame more and more powerful; the 
training which alone (Iiumanly speaking) made it 
possible that they might be successfully resisted, became 
less and less careful. In tlie vigorous words of Bishop 
AuNOimviLLE (addressed to the Friars of his day, but, in 
one sense or othei*, far more widely applicable), it w^as 
said; “You draw boys into your religion with hooks 
of apples, as the people commonly report, whom 
having professed, you do not instruct in doctrines by 
compulsion and fear as their age requires, but main¬ 
tain them to go upon beggarly excursions, and sutler 
them to consume tlie time in which they might learn, 
in catching at the favours of their friends, to the 
o(fence of their pai'euts, the danger of the boys, and the 
detriment of the Order.’"’ The good Bishop, in another 
portion of his treatise, says, in similar strain: “ There 
used to be an anxious and reverential devotion in the 
culture of books, . . . and the clergy delighted 

in conimiming with them as their whole Avealth; for 
many wrote them out with their own hands in the in¬ 
tervals of tlie canonical hours, and gave up the time 
appointed for l^odily rest to the fabrication of volumes; 
those sacred treasuries of whose labours, filled with 
cherubic letters, are at tliis day resplendent in most 
Monasteries, to give the knowledge of salvation to 
students, and a delectable light to the paths of the 

laity.But now (we sa}^ it with sorrow), base 

Theksites handles the armsof AcninuEs; the choicest 
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are thrown away upon lazy a>ssea; blinking 
la lord it in the nesta of eagles, and tlie silly 
kite sits on the perch of the hawk.”* These earnest MovAsm,<E» 
I'eproofa were written in 1344; little more than a cen¬ 
tury after the awakening trumpet-notes of Francis of 
Assisi had been sounded in the ears of all men, and 
eapeoially of Monks, with results so memorable. 

In truth, the whole history of Monachism—hke I'lie 
history of so mucli else in which there is a large admix¬ 
ture of tlie human with the divine—is a perpetual see¬ 
saw of fall and recovery; of reform and corruption. In 
its early days tlie cloister was often tlie sole refuge of 
tlioughtful and godly men from the tyranny of power, 
too little restrained by law, and of crime, unchecked by 
fear. In that solitude, the worsliip of God led men 
to ponder on the providence of Gou, and on the mys- ■ - 

teries'of the world within, as well as on the horrors of 
the world without. The earnest prayer, “Lord, what 
will thou have me to do?” led of necessity not alone to 
penitence but to aspiration. Tlie God-fearing man 
learnt that when he had been enabled to bring himself 
under subjection to the divim? law, he had but passed 
the threshold of his duty. He became conscious of 
faculties and powers, by the devout culture and exei-- 
cise of which he might liecome the instrument of ex¬ 
tending that subjection far and wide. In process of 
time, Monk.s of tins stamp fitted themselves for govern¬ 
ing, and by the working of that great providential law 
which, sooner or later, infallibly places the tools in the 
hand that has the skill to use them, the Monk took his 
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night-bird 



1 PMoUhlon, c. V.; ut pp. 33, 34. 
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M vir— place in tlie council chamber,—at the .seat of justice,— 
even at the hciui of ai raies,—he did liis work even there, 


PAU'i’ 

DkOMNK Dll' 

LK-MWIKO 

if' well 


The Contrgvofsy 
oi llouchllii 
wltli the 
Domlnio«U8 of 
Cologne. 


.But the hard tawks brouglit splendid reward. Gradu¬ 
ally, tlxe self-denial of the training gave way to the self- 
indulgence of the triumph. Monkisli austerity was re¬ 
placed by courtly luxury; Cliristian humility by wwldly 
pride. The man Avho had learned the art of governing 
kingdoms, liad lost the grace by which he had been 
enabled to govern liimself. And meamvhile not a few 
of the crimes and vices whicli Monks of one generatioti 
had fought against in the world, tlie Monks of another 
generation had sheltered and fostered in the cloister. 
At length that devotion to study, tliat elaborate cultiva¬ 
tion of the powers and faculties of the inner man, which 
had once made some of the wearers of cowls more than 
eij^ual to tlie w^earers of crowais, came to be matters of 
greater regard beyond the walls of Monasteries tluiii 
within them. As Erasmus expressed it,—on the eve of 
the Eeforination,—‘‘Heretofore the heart of learning 
was amongst such as professed Eeligion; now wliile 
they, for the most part, give themselves up, vmtri Imvui 
peaiudmjiie^ tlie love of learning is gone from tliem bo 
secular princes, the court, and the nobility.” 

Tlie famous controversy of John Eeuchlin with the 
Dominicans of Cologne, aflbrds a striking illustration 
of this statement. Eeuchlin, like so many others who 
were eminent in the revival of learning, ow^ed much of 
Ills education to Monks. Of tlie masters wliose instruc- 
tioiivS he has most frequently and gratefully recorded, one 
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was a Carthusian, another a Mathurin. With the Do- VTI.— 

minicans of Giermany he luul an official connection ( Learkd«« 
their Proctor,) during the greater part of his life. Even 
at his death, he bequeathed his Library to a Monastery. 

But some of the best years of bis layman’s life were 
spent in the effort to prevent Monks from burning books 
because they were in Hebrew. The Monks of Cologne 
were afraid that the currency of Jewish literature would 
obstruct the free course of Christianity, and by way of 
W'arding off this evil they proposed to deprive the Jew's 
of all their books, except the Bible, and to commit 
them to the flames. ThivS proposition came from one of 
those Mendicant Orders which a century before had w^ou 
renown for their zeal in collecting Hebrew' books for 
their ow'n Ubraries. 

It is, however, but bare justice to the Dominicans to 
remember that whatever their ultimate folly in the 
conduct of this controversy, they w'ere led into it 
at first by a jiardonable eagerness to proselytize Jew's 
into Christians, and by putting too much confidence in 
a very bad specimen of such a proselyte, whom they 
had the misfortune to make at the outset. 

Two other facts must in fairness be borne in miiKl: — 


The one that the edict of August, 1509, for t)i.e burning 
of the Jewish hooks iu Libraries, oii whicli the w'hole 
matter primarily hinged, W'as an imperial, not an eccle¬ 
siastical edict. The other, that in the bosom of the 
Dominican Order itself, only fifteen years before the 
outbreak of this controversy, a new congregation had 
been formed, at the instance of Savonarola, iu the 
statutes of wdiicli expres.s provision w'as made for the 
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„ cultivation of the Hebrew and ChaHtuc tongues. Eut 

CilAWKll MI.— " 

DB(iLr-vK(»r order to this Doraiiiicaii rcforiri, the zealous Florentine 


had to obtain the 

MowAmmiBs. 


sanction of an Alexander YI. Tliat 
sanction was granted, but it launched Savonarola upon 
a {)ath very dilTerent from the Eoman path, and led hiin 
eventually to the martyr’s stake. And in tins fact we 
have an indication of one of the sources of no small part 
of the grosser corruption of the Monastic Orders. The 
Papal supremacy, iiivstead of being the means of refor¬ 
mation had become, too often, the great obstacle to re- 
foriuatioii. Its visitatorial powers, instead of being used 
for the encouragement of good, and the repression of 
bad Monks, were made the iiistrmnents of extortion 
ajid of crime of many kinds. 

Even in better times, the remoteness of the superin- 
tendingy autliority from many of tlie bodies over which 
it was to be exercised, becatne a very fruitful source of 
miscliief. In England this was especially the case, on 
account of the number of alien Priories whose immediate 
governrneTit, as well as ultimate visitation, lay in foreign 
hands. All the Clngniac houses, for example, were 
entirely under foreign jurisdiction, and notwithstanding 
many attempts at partial reform, remmaed so until 
1-157. The Prannonstratensian houses, again, re¬ 
mained still longer under the rule of the Abbot of Pre- 
montri^.^ The English Parliament liad, indeed, as early 
as 1307, restrained the Monks from cariyiiig money out 
of the kingdom (by what the Act^^ describes as diversa 


1 Tanneh : Nolitia Monmlica (by Nasmyth), pref. i:v. 

2 cU large, (Tomlino’s edit.,), i. 175. 
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tallagia, census et impositimies insolitas, graves et importa- 

biles), but the evil, as to jiirisdictioii and visitatit)u, re- TnauiosACTio 

iruiined witliout remedy until 1512; or almost until evil 

aud remedy were to be swept away togetlifu’, in that 

sharp and supreme “Visitation” which we have now 

to glance at. 

Tlie iirst Act for the dissolution of the Monasteries 
is entitled: An Act that all Reliyious ]louses under the 
yearly revenue of £200 shall he dissolved and y%ven to the 
King awl his heirs. Its preamble runs thus: ^‘For as 
much as luanifest/ sin, vicious, carnal and abominable 
living is daily used aud committed commonly in smdi 
little and small Abbeys.^ Priories.^ and other Leligious 
Houses of Monks, Ckmons, and Nuns, where the congre^ 
gation of such religious persons is under the number of 
twelve persons, . . . to the high displeasure of Alniiglity 
God, .... so that witliout sucli small Houvses be 
utterly suppressed, and the religious persons therein be 
committed to great and honourable Monasteries i.>f Keli- 
gion in this Realm, where they may be compelled to 
live religiously, .... there shall else be no redress oi 
reformation hi that l)ehalfand then, after the tiirtlioi 
statement, that there are divers and great solemn Monas¬ 
teries of this liealm, wherein (thanks be to God,) Religion 
is right well kept and observed''; proceeds to give tlie 
King ill siicli religious Houses as have not in lands or 
other hereditaments ‘ha])ove the clear yearly value of 
£200,” and to enact ‘‘that also Ilis Highness shall have 
to him and to his Jieii’s all and singular such Monasteries 
. . , wliicli at any time within one year next before the 
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making of this Act hath been given and granted to His 
run aiohasiw Majcsty bj any Abbot, Prior, Abbess, or Prioress, under 
Lu.ttAa;iu. seals.” It also provides that all persons 

shall enjoy such Abbey lands or interests therein as the 
King may have granted themd It makes no provision 
whatever for the preservation of the Libraries. 

The second Act of dissolution is entitled: An Act 
for the dissolution of all Monasteries and Abbeys," and it 
commences thus: “ Whereas divers and sundry Abbots, 
Priors, Abbesses, Prioresses, and other Ecclesiastical 
governours and governesses of divers Monasteries, Ab¬ 
beys, Priories, Nunneries, Colleges, Ilospit.als, Houses of 
Friars, and other religious and ecclesiastical Houses 

and places within.England and Wales, of their 

own free and. voluntary minds, good wills and assents, 
without constraint, coaction, or cornpulsioti of any manner 

of person or persons,.have severally given, 

granted and . . . conlirnied all their said Monasteries, 
Abbeys, .... Munor.s, Lordships, .... Eights and 

Franchises .... to our said Sovereign Loi'd,. 

Be it therefore enacted,” &c. There is liere not a 
'word of the “vicious, carnal and abominable living” 
alleged (and doubtless, to some extent, truly alleged) 
against tlie smaller Houses; nor of tliat “right w'ell 
keeping and observing of religion” in “the great and 
solemn Monasteries of the realm” for whicli (unques¬ 
tionably with not less of truth and reason,) homage is 
rendered to the Almighty, in the Act passed four years 
earlier. Here, also, there is an entire absence of care 
or forethorrght, in respect of their literaiy treasures. 

1 StviiUes at lartjt (Kaithby’s edit.), 27®. lien. VIII., e. 2S; u. 134. 
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And it is notable tliat tlie Cominis.sioners employed 
were—alike under both statutes,—themselves, in many 
cases, men of grossly immoral lives,—notoiiously such,— lihbajum. 
and were also men of the most crass ignorance and 
illiterateness, as well as men of conspicuous greed.^ 

That the language of neither statute can be adduced 
as, of itself, proving anything whatever, is but too 
obvious. The latter of them asserts in direct and un¬ 
mistakable terms a falseliood which must have been 
known to lie such by every official person, and by every 
member of Parliament who had taken part either in 
directing or in carrying out the Visitation of the Mo¬ 
nasteries, or wlio had even re.sided in the near neigh¬ 
bourhood of any of those religious houses which are 
alleged to liave been yielded to the King, by “ the free 
and vohintary minds, yood wills, and. assents ” of their 
respective Superiors, 'riie former statute enacts in one 
.section that all “ fraudulent assurances” made by the 
Superiors of Religious Houses within one year next 
preceding the pa.ssing of the Act .sliall be void; and, in 
another section, that all Monasteries or monastic pos¬ 
sessions given to Ilis Majesty by any Abbot or Prior, 
within the same period, .shall be confirmed . . . . “to 

1 Evidence of this will bo found, abundantly, and at first hand, in Cotton 
MS. “Cleop. E. 4, and throiif^hout the “Augmentation Records,” now in 
the Rolls House; at second hand, in the writings of Archbishop Parker; in the 
contemporary or n€M*rly contemporary Lives of Cranmor ; in tho appenrlioe.s 
to Burnet; in Strype's Ecchi^iaHticrU ; in Fuller’s Church flutory; 

and in tho late Mr. T. Wrights collection of “ hetlerH rdating to the Suppres¬ 
sion of the Monasteries,''petsmn. Tho present writer ha^ quoted, from original 
corrospondence, some conspicuous proofs of tho ignorance, fho licentiouHiiass, 
and the venality, both of Thomns Cromwell, and of hie “ Commissioners,” in 
tho preface to his edition of Liber Monctsterii ile //yr/a, printed under tho 
direction of the Master of the Ihills in 1865 (from the original MS. in Lord 
Maocle-sfield’s noble library at Shirburn Castle, Oxon). 
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the dorv of Alraiditv God,” &c. Plainer justification 

On On 1)^ ^ 

of that pregnant “xStV; volo” Tvhich our English anti- 
quarie.s placed on the frontispiece of the Monasticon 
could scarcely be imagined than is offered by the mere 
juxtaposition of these two enacting clauses of one and 
tlie same Act of Parliament. 

In this nineteenth century it ought, surely, to be 
quite superfluous to premise that a condemnation of 
the base means employed for the dissolution of the 
Monasteries, and of the fradulent appropriation of their 
possessions, after the di.ssolution, is perfectly consistent 
with honest reprobation of the gros.s abuses which pre 
vailed in very many of them, and with clear conviction 
that the necessity either for their suppression, or large 
modification, was close a.t hand. For their conversion 
(in great measure) to purposes of private aggrandize¬ 
ment no necessity could ever have arisen. It was 
robbery—the robbery of a whole people—superadded 
to sacrilege. There is, however, evidence enough that 
plain as is the distinction here indicated, it is oftener 
overlooked than borne in mind. 

That the famous “ Black Book of the Monasteries” 
should have perished, as it seems to have done, is as 
much to be regretted by those who believe tliat, along 
with many lamentable truths, it must liave contained a 
very large admixture of corrupt falsehoods; as by those 
who are boldly confident tliat even the multifarious 
correspondence of tlie very miscellaneous agents, both 
liigh and low, who were employed in the work, “(xmtain 
nothing which is untrue,” and that “ the worst crimes 
laid to the charge of the Monks are but too fully veri- 
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t.’? Ohai'Tbic Vlf.- 


fled by the long chain of liistorical evidence reachin, 
without interruption from the twelfth century to the THE MoNAHTJC 

. , , LiURAlUEa. 

sixteen! h I ^ 

But, altliougli tlie report of these Commissioners has 
disappeared, the Instructions to them are still 
and are worthy of attention. They will at least, be the 
illustrative of the spirit in which the task was undertaken, 
and on points respecting which they say nothing, their 
silence may sometimes be more elocjuent than words. 

These Instructions were drawn up in the form of 
questions—e,iglity~six in number—-wliicli may be grouj)ed 
under three main heads;—(1) Foundation, possessions, 
revenues, and number of Monks in each Community, (2) 
EmpUnfment of the revenues, and condition oj the monastic 
benefices and. huiUlings, (3) Observance of Rule and 
discipline, and celebration of Divine Worship.^ Not in 
one of the eighty-six questions will be found the slightest 
indication of interest in the inquiry, wdiether or not 
learning was in any way cultivated in the Monasteries. 

Careful research is directed tow^ards the state of “ the 
lieddiiig,^’ and the number of the ‘‘utensils” (Quest. 50); 
but not the smallest curiosity is displayed respecting 


1 VVktoht; Thrtt Ohaptern of Letiem relating to the of Monm- 

tericA. Edited Jrom the Chiginals in the British Mmeum (Camd, Soc. 
pref. Mr. Wright rondorod good service by the publication of tliewo letters. 
But they would have had tenfold value, and would have borne a very 
different complexion, if he had included in his collection fair samples of the 
correspondence on the same subject, now preserved in the llolls House, and 
formerly at VVestrainster. And, assuredly, the Editors prefatory remariis 
cannot, in this instance, be praised for immrtiality, however they may 
deserve praise on the score of ability. 

2 Ariiculi regioi impiisitioniSf in monaHticani vila'ni agentes^ cxpOTiendi^ etc. 
Cott. MS. Cleop, 4 f. 13. Printed in Burnet’s Collecfion of K(.^:(yrds, etc., i. 

207-217. 
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the number of tlie books, or the literateness or illiterate¬ 
ness of the fraternity; questions which were not, indeed, 
in and for themselves, of chief importance, but which 
were closely bound up with that most vital question of 
all,-- -in w'hat spirit and with what aims the work of 
Anglican reformation was to be achieved. Dread of 
tlie stigma of “ sacrilege ” might have become the bul¬ 
wark of superstition, but the instincts wdiich made the 
struggle with superstition a lucrative one were not 
therefore the less ignoble. 

Kor is there any allusion to the literary aspect of the 
Mona.stic system, even in those “ General Injunctions to 
he ffiven on the Kimjs Ilvjhness' behalf, in all Monasteries 
and other IJovses of lohatsoever order or reliijion they hef 
which are occasionally animated with lofty conceptions 
of the substance of true religion, expressed in language 
whicli sometimes rises into grandeur, but which wholly 
and everywhere overlook the value of discipline,— tlie 
value in its due ])lace of austerity,—as the auxiliary, the 
aid, and appliance of true religion. Had the s[)irit of 
those lofty precepts been the ruling principle of the 
Visitors and of their Masters, a.ll that was really good in 
the Reformation --in so far as it was truly such—would 
have been none the less triumphant; the Marian re¬ 
action, and the Elizabethan renewed sacrileges—or, at 
all events, the worst of them—would have been impos- 
stl)le. As it was, the errors of the Reiormers, and of 
those who wore their garb, became the germs of the 
persecution in which so many of tliem perished; and of 
the revolting secularisation of tlii.ngs devoted to the 
highest of public services which ensued. 
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CUAPTKR, VII. — 
Di.sit.rsion op 


Under such auspices, it can scarcely be matter of sur¬ 
prise that the Monastic Jjihraries were w antonly plun- monahtio 
dered and dispersed. To whatever extent tliese col- 
lections may have suffered dilapidation and loss when 
they had the misfortune to belong to unfaithful and, 
ignorant Communities, there is entire concurrence of 
testimony as to their enormous aggregate value, even at 
the time of tlie dissolution. Ardent Protestants agree 
with sturdy Komanists in lameuting the gross neglect 
which sulfered them, for the most part, to perish. 

John Bate, for example,—a man of whom it has been p„stn.ctior. of 
truly said that he was “sufficiently averse from the 
least shadow of Popeiy,”—addressing himself to King 
Edwart) VI., in 1549, writes thus: “But thi.s is highly 
to be lamented of all them th.at hatli a natural love to 
their country, either yet to learn antiquity, whicli is 
a most singular beauty to the same, tliat in turning 
over of the superstitious Monasteries so little resjject 
was had to their Libraries, for the safeguard of those 

noble and precious monuments.”. 

“Yea,” he adds, “tlie Universities of this realm are not 
all clear in this detestable fact. But ciir.sed is that belly 
which seeketh to be fed with so ungodly gains, and so 
deeply shameth his natural country. I know' a mer¬ 
chantman, which shall at this time be nameless, that 
bought the contents of two noble Librarie.s for forty 
shillings’ price: a shame it is to be spoken. Thi.s stuff 
hath he occupied in the stead of grey paper by the 
space of more than these ten years; and yet he hath 
store enough for as many years to come. A prodigious 
example is this, and to be abhoi'red of all men which 
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love their nation as tliey should do.Yea, what 

may l_>ri:)<f our realm to moi'e shame and rehuke than 
to have it noised abroad that we are despisers of 
learning?”^ 

Fuixee, after having quoted a portion of this lamen¬ 
tation of the reforming Uisliop, illustrates, in his quaint 
way, some of the methods b}'' which this destruction 
was wrought. “ As brokers in Long Lane,” he says, 
“when they buy an old suit, buy the linings together 
with the outside; so it was conceived meet tliat such 
as purchased the buildings of Monasteries should in 
the same grant have the Lib.rarie.s (the stuffing there¬ 
of) conveyed unto them. And now these ignorant 
owners, so long as they might keep a ledger-book or 
terrier by direction tliereof to find such straggling 
.acres as belonged unto them, they cared not to pre¬ 
serve any other monuments. The covers of books, 
with curious brass bo.sseHand clasps, intended to pro¬ 
tect, pro'/ed to betray them, Ireing the baits of 
covetousness. And so, many excellent Authors, 
stripped out of their cases, were left naked to be 

buried or thrown away. 

I may say that then holy Divinity was profaned. 
Physic hurt, and a trespass, yea a riot, committed on 
liaw itself. And more ^larticularly, the History of 
former limes then and there I’eceived a dangerous 
Avound, whereof it lialts at this day, and, without 

1 Preface ol J. Bale (afterwards Bishop of Osaory) to The laboryoimt 
Journey md se,rche of Johon Ltylmultfor iCnglande.^ anliquUm, geven ofhym 
as a newt ycares gyfte to hynge Henry the viii. 
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hope of a perfect cure, must go a cripjjle to _ 

<^7'clV6 ' Djsipkbuion or 

^ ' THK Monahtic 

LtMitAUita. 

Tliat the los.ses tluis deplored would have l)een more John l^cliiiurt) 
extensive still, but Ibr the famous mission of John M ouiwterios, 
IjEnANi), is very certain. To what extent he was able to 
res(;ue the fruits of Motikish industry Irom utter de- 
striujtiou can never, indeed, be accui-ately known. For¬ 
getting that it is not given to man to know what a day 
may bring forth, he seems to have deferred the .safe- 
placing of his accpisitions, or of the greater part of 
them, until a “ to-nlorrow,” which he was never to see. 

And, as if pursued Ijy fatality, the accumulations whicli 
sad and protracted disease prevented him from making 
adeipiate use of iu his life time, were in great measure 
dispersed after lus death. But iu two at least of the 
great collections which laid the foundation of the 
British Miiseuin, as well as iu the Bodleian, many 
precious volumes, saved by Lelano from amidst the 
Monastic ruiirs, are yet preserved, as we shall see more 
fully hereafter. 

Although Lelano’s (’ommission as “King’.s Antiquary” 
dates from 25 Henry VIII. (1533-4), and is therefore an¬ 
terior by two years to the first Dissolution, there is no 
satisfactory evidence tliat it had for its direct object the 
jireservation of the monastic archives, or that Leland 
had even visited any considerable number of Monas¬ 
teries before their sujqiression. In that ^'’New Year’s 
Gift to King Henry VIII.,” wliich was written iu 1546, 
and has been already referred to, he speaks of his 

1 Church jhJ%f}tory oj Britain^ ut supra, ii. 247-249, 
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travels as leaving been madeby the space of these 
years pa/ft/’so that, if we are to understand that ex- 
liruaiuilh. pression literally, they could scarcely have commenced 
before 1539 or 1540. The notices of Libraries scattered 
through the Collectanea sliew, almost in every instance, 
that they were written subsequently to the suppression; 
and even in the case of the great, memorable, and not 
very remote Monastery of Bury St. Edmunds, it is 
evident, from the recommendatory letter printed by 
IIearne, that his visit occcured after the Community 
had ceased to exist. There is, therefore, but slender 
ground for ascjibing to the Kii:g, on the strength of liis 
commission to Leland, any very praiseworthy solicitude 
for the interests of learning. Nor, indeed, is there a 
scintilla of evidence wliich would justify the belief that 
Henry was inclined to make any sacrifice, or to impose 
on himself any restraint, for such a purpose. If he 
could liave won laudation as a preserver of learning 
witli tlie same ease wlierewith he obtained fame as 
arclueologist, or as author; namely, by alTixing to the 
Libraries, which, other men had saved, '^The Xing’s 
Deed”; as he had already affixed to writings which other 
men had composed, “The King’s Book”; and RvS lie was 
presently about to affix to the noble Colleges of other 
men's planting, “The King’s Foundation”; no doubt it 
, would have given him pleasure. But timely and effect¬ 
ive interference of tliis kind was incoinpatible with 
the lavish generosity of a “blind giver,” and would 
also have plainly implied the falsehood of some of the 
accusations l^y means of which tlie Monks had been 
dragged down. The genial impulsiveness and the good- 
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fellowsliip of Henry made him popular,’ as such quali¬ 
ties always will do; nor is their possession by an un¬ 
scrupulous voluptuary a thing to marvel at. There 
were other men of the same sort in high places at 
that time, and there have been many of them since. 
But those quahties will serxm little towards the re¬ 
deeming of his character in our memories, even if 
backed by the commendations of the Statute Rook, and 
artistically grouped by tlie eminent abilities of so gra¬ 
phic a writer as Mr. Froude. 

The havoc which the llatterers of Henry VHI. had so 
zealously begun, the crafty politicians who governed 
tlie realm in the name of Edwaud YI. very fitly tsarried 
on. On the 25th February, 1550, a King’s letter 
was sent from the Council Board authorizing certain 
commissioners “to cull out all superstitious books, 
as missals, legends, and such like, and to deliver 
the garniture of the books, being either gold or .sil¬ 
ver, to Sir Anthony Aucueu,”^ This was to be done 
at the King’s own Libi’ary in Westminster, w'hithei’ 
some fragments of the Monastic Libraries had been 
carried by Leeand. In the .same year the Oxford 

1 King Hart'y loved a, Man^' was much in the people's mouths after he 
had long been deati. Of his ‘‘bonhomie’^ there are curious and well-known 
illustrations iri the letters of Erasmus. 

2 Council book, as quoted by Jeremy Collier, infra. I have read 
these instructions in the original text, at the Privy Council Oflice, but my 
note is not now at hand. How curious it is to notice at almost every step iii 
the history of our own periods of turmoil — whether Kefonnation, Gr€>at Re¬ 
bellion, Restoration, or “Glorious RevoUition,*' of 1688,—the parallelisms 
w'hich it presents with the revolutionary history of our great neighbours 
across ihe Channel. And these striking similarities, I have had many op¬ 
portunities of observing, come out much more strongly in studying the 
MS. Records and sources than in our printed Histories—even the best. 
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ciumr vn.-“purged of a great part of the Fathers 
Schoolmen; and to sliew that the discretion of 
iiwuttiTCs. people was much of the same size with their jus¬ 

tice, and Mdiat an antipathy tliey had to the memory of 
learned men, great heaps of these books M^ere set on 
fire in the market place. This execution, . . . some 
young members, bigoted to ignorance, called Scotus's 
funeral/’i 


IT 4iniuOn rrii c 11 i ** 

of tho iluis fell the famous old English Monasteries; leavina*, 

groftt momorioa » .•» i i i /» 

ftiiiGd with in the eyes and thoughts of too many of us, nothing be- 

Monastorita. liiiui them SH,ve tlull chi'oiiicles, tottering ruins, and 
vague, often scandalous, memories. By more patient 
inquirers, however, it will always be borne in mind, 
tliat on the site of those ruins good and great men 
fonght a gallant and life-lotig figlit against their worst 
enemies and ours; that true Capt:iins of Men lived and 
died tliere, who, after many a liard struggle, w'on 
enduring victories against brutish violence, emascu¬ 
lating ignorance, manifold sin, and decorous mammou- 
w’orship. 

The most especially sacred of their sites were wantonlj'^ 
profaned; Glastonbuiy for example; which. St. Dukst^vn 
had made a model Monastery of Benedictine industry, 
and of Benedictine holiness, and where he had trained 
up Archbishop Eiiibloaii to be liis worthy successor in 
the Government of the Kngli.sh Churcli, was plundered 
and degrade<l— 

1 M'ood: im.tt Anti<j. UHivtrttliUU Oxonia,i.21\,2J2. Colueb: ' 

IILit, of Great Britain^ v, 417, 418. 
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“ Whan not great Arthur’s tomb, nor holy Joseph’s grave, 
From sacrilege had power their sacred bones to save. 
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The New-Mitister of Winchester was de.spoiled, and 
made a heap of ruins. Eveutitally, its holy and greatest 
altar became the site of a cell in a Bridewell; and the 
remains of “England’s darling,” King Alfk.et), were 
shovelled aside, like so mucVi relnse, to make room for 
the prison foundations. 

At Canterbury, St. Agustine’s Abl^ey was turned, in 
j)art, into a brew'ery, and in part was put to viler uses.i 
It was the place where our first English Library was 
founded, and the place Avliich bad become the eventual 
homo of some of the best of tho.se two bands of pristine 
Missionaries, who, from far Koine, in days marked by 
turbulence and rapine, of which it is now hard to form 
an idea,— 


Band.s of Christian .soldiers, 
Mai<;hing iW to war; — 

With the CrosH of Je.^us 
Going on before^^j- - 


had, during long months, traversed Italy and France 
afoot, amidst innumerable hardsliips, toils, and perils, 
to bring the blessings oi Christianity to our tlieii bar¬ 
baric England. 

And these are but samples of hundreds of instances 
of desecration, for mere lucre, which shocked the eyes 

i In out own dny the site bas been redeeinod, mainly by the admirable 
exertions and the liberality of Mr, Beresford Hope* But there "was nothing 
else left to preserve, or to restore. The work of the destroyers liad been 
effectually done. 
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Mun-Krvix.^ grieved the hearts of tlie thoughtful and reverent 
tH7Mo«A8Tio ^uiongst Eeformers, as well as of the pious and faithful 
LiimAuir.8, amongst Eomanists, for many generations then to 
come. 

But tliere yet remain in England a few of those noble 
Abbey-towers wliezice the passer-by may still hear 
sweet cliimes and solemn dirges, and may call to 
memory that on the selfsame spot bolls rang to prayer 
a thousmid years ago. Under the shade of those 
towers, Schools and Libraries were formod, industry 
was taught by example, blessed and life-giving books 
were transcribed, the holy rites and happy festivals of 
die Cliristian Cliurcli were celebrated,—not, indeed, 
without much of liumaii frailty and hiinmji error, but 
yet with that blessing from above, which can turn even 
the foolishness of men to the glory of God. From tlie 
l)attlcments of sucli towers peaceful Monks gazed on 
many a bloody figlit, in which Kings were dethroned, 
and Dynasties were changed; but from the adjacent 
Olmrcli the same voice of prayer and of praise rose at 
the same hours of day and night, century after 
century. Nor will the reflection be a useless one, wliich 
on such a spot may well cross the mind, almost with 
the force of a revelation, that even for us nineteenth- 
century lueii, what was there quietly thought, and un¬ 
assumingly but earnestly done, by obscure and (in our day) 
mucli contemned Monks, is of more moinenixms, more 
enduring, concern, and has far more todo witli everything 
that makes it life to live, than all the great inventions, 
—the steam engines, and weaving-looms, and reaping 
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machines, and railways, and* “gold discoveries,”—and 
all the other marvellous extensions of mere commercial 
activity (blessings as they are, when duly subordinated, 
and kept subordinate,—and when rightly used),—which 
have ever been applauded by the toasts, or the sliouts, 
of assembled thousands. 
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Royal, Episcopal, akd Lay Collectors, in various 

PARTS O.F MEr)I.aiVAL EukOPE. 

Diu osfc quod, ot parentum oiira, ct mcapto diligontla, llbria 
Inauovi Hiw. mo voliqitns jam indo a puoritia toplt; haio ilk'cebra 
mociiln parillbris adolovit aunis : iiain et Ita a ptvtre luatltutuR orain, 
ut, 6i ad divorsa declhnarorn ataidiiv, ossat anlraa' dlspomlium ot 
famw poriculmn. Quooirca raomor Houtoutiiw “Cxipiaa quodcunquo 
nccesae ost,” oxtoriri juvontuti nioa3 ut liboiitor vellom quod UvUi 
vello honoHto non poasem. Kt multia quidcm lltorie Impondi 
oiMsrani, sod allla aliam. .Logiciiuii ©niin, c(u»i arniat cloiiuiuni, aolo 
Hbavi auditu : physicam, quas mwletur vaiitudinl coriiorum, ali- 
quaiito prewsiuB concopi: jam vom othlca; partos me<ialHtu« rima* 
tus, lUiuft nuijoatati OBHurgo, iptod por ao studontibna iMitoat, et 
animos ad bono vivondum oompouat: hiutoHam ptwcipue, quf<o, 
jocmula qimda,in goatorum notil:iiv mores condlciia ad liona so* 

quenda, vel moJa cavenda, Ic^ontes oxemplia IrrilAt. 

—Will. MALMSuuBiKNflra: Okstu .He{/v.m An{/lmnm. 

(Prologus lu librum li). 

For several centuries a few bequest.s of books in 
wills, a few brief entries of tliein in inventories, and 
some scanty allusions in MonkisL Chronicles, comprise 
all, or very nearly all, the trustwortliy sources of in¬ 
formation respecting the Libraries of individual col¬ 
lectors. Until we reach almost the close of the medi- 
teval period, anytliing that deseiwes to be called the 
Catalogue of a private Libraiy is rare indeed. Some 
such lists, however, have survived, together with frag¬ 
ments and traditions of many more. 

In the Letters of SinoNius Apollinaris we have a 
curious account of a fifth-century collector, in the per¬ 
son of Tonantius Ferreolus (in whom some hypothetical 
historians have claimed to discover the stem of the 
second race of French Kings), who formed a Library in 
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CHArTt^vin.- castle of Prusiana, between Niames anti Clermont. 
icln^'oPAr., SiDONius goes tlie length of comparing it to the most 
ccLLKcwRs. of the public Museums of Home or of Alexan¬ 

dria.” It was divided, he says, into three departments, 
the first of wliich was expressly intended for the use of 
the ladies of the family, to meet whose devout tastes 
the books were chiefly works of piety, so conveniently 
arranged that, although these ladies had at command 
as many as tliey could wish for, all were witliin reach 
as they sat in their chairs. The second class was 
especially intended for the men; comprised works of 
literature rather than of devotion, and such (adds the 
sainted poet, very’ ungallantly’) as were altogether of a 
higher range, liut, as if in compensation for this de¬ 
preciatory allusion to tlie literary tastes of the gentle 
sex, Ave find liim proceed to describe a tliird depart¬ 
ment, destined for the common use of both sexes, in 
whivfii occur tlie works of sucli authors as Augustine 
and Origen, as well as tliose of Varro, Prudentius, and 
Horace. ' We learn, finally, that the books thus col¬ 
lected were not for show, but for use; that it was the 
habitual practice to spend a part of everj^ morning in 
reading, and to discuss the books so read at dinner; 
statements wliich, if we are to put implicit faith in 
them, would tend to shew that the table-talk of a 
country house in the fifth century might perhaps not 
greatly suffer, if it were brought into comparison with 
that of many country houses in the nineteenth; of 


1 So, at least, he is quoted by the literary historians of France {Hwtaire 
lUtiraire cle ia Frawcr, u. 41) from whom 1 borrow th«j.se passages of Sidoniua, 
with whom I have otliorwLS© no acquaintanco. 


wiNisr/f^ 
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Avilich it certainly cannot be said, that the gaiety is 
“always mingled with learning.” 

SiDONius also mentions as a notable collection of 
books, formed at nearly the same period, that wliich 
belonged to Publius Oonsentius, at his villa called 
Octaviana, not far from Narbonne. This, he says, was 
brought together by the successive care of father, son, 
and grandson, all of whom were eminent for their cvilti- 
vation of letters. The collection he describes as being 
both choice and numerous^ 

Florus, a priest of the Church of Lyons in the ninth 
centuiy, is commemorated by his biographer as having 
been fortunate enough to form a Library containing 
none but “select, accurate, and well-written books,” 
whence he equipped himself for his controversy with 
ScoTUS concerning the writings of St. Augustine.^ But 
of tliis period no collection is recorded that is wmrthy 
to be compared with that which was brought together 
by Eveuakd,, Count of Friuli, who died A.n. 874. This 
Library was bec^ueathed by its owner to a Monastery 
of which he liad been tlie founder, and from a Cata¬ 
logue yet preserved, tlie learned authors of tlie llistoire 
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littdraire de la France iiifonu us, tliat in addition to the 
usual liturgical and devotional books such as missals, 
gospels, lectionaries, antiplionaries, and the like, some 
of which were written in letters oi gold, and most of 
wliich were adorned with ornaments of gold, silver, or 
ivory,—it contained several Book« of Holy Scripture, 
Psalters, Commentaries on the Old and New d'estament, 


1 Hvit. litL de la France^ 41. 

2 Ibid., V. 239. 
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collectioiifci of Canons, several workvS of tlie Latin 
Fathers, and especially of St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, 
St. Augustine, St. Gregory, St. Fiilgentius, and St. Isi- 
doriis of Seville; and also a translation of St. Ephraem.^ 
There were also books of etliics, of ecclesiastical history, 
of civil Idstory, of geography, of medicine, and at least 
one treatise on tlie military art. Amongst the books 
which the French historians mention specifically are 
Liber hei>tiarum^ tlie Cosmography of the philosopher 
Ethicus, the Physiognomy of tlie physician Loxiis, the 
Ordinal of Princes (perhaps the same a.s the worlc else- 
wdiere entitled Ordinal of the Palace)^ and a work 
described simply as Sniaragdus,’^ which they take to 
be the Postilla on the Epistles and Gospels of the year. 

At precisely the same period, Chaulrs tlie Bald, King 
of France, distinguished himself as a collector. To his 
appreciation of beautiful manuscripts, as well as to his 
wDi tliy sele(*.tic)n of the books on which he lavi.shed 
adornment, many precious copies of the Bible, and 
several prayer-books, of almost unerpialled beauty, yet 
testily. His collection wnas sufficiently numerons—so 
far as that term can be applied to any Library of that 
age —to induce him to direct by an ordinance which lie 
promulgated on the eve of his last journey into Italy, 
that it should be divided into tliree parts: the first, for 
his sou and successor ; the second, for the Abbey of St, 
Denis; tlie third, for the Alibey of Conipi6gne.^ 

1 Ibid., V. 447 . 

2 I'iie ultimate fate of p<^rtiau8 of the Library of CJharlea tJie Bald affoids 
an illuAti ation of the remark in another part of this volume, as to the strange 
adventures of books. One very splendid Book of JTouvs was in the Swiss 
Abbey of Kmuenmunster, from the pillage of which it was saved by a German 
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Ton'ai’cls the close of the teritli century, Geiibert of 
Ehehas (a.ftev'wards Pope SYUVUSTKii II.) appears to have 
eclipsed all hi.s contemporaries for zeal and ■wide-spread 
research in the amassing of books. lie is saitl to have 
collected the works of Cicero, of Cffisar, of Pliny, of 
Suetonius, of Statius, of Eugraphius, of Manilius, of 
Victorinus the rhetorician, of a certain Gaulish physi¬ 
cian called Demostlienes, of Claudiauu.s the dialectician, 
and of many other authors, some of wliom have long 
since been forgotten. His exertions to procure books 
extended to Spain, whence he brought treatises on 
arithmetic, on astrology, and on other subjects.* His 
friend Anso (or Asso), Abbot of Moutier-en-I)er, pos¬ 
sessed similar taste.?, collected for his friends as well a.s 
for himself, and became, .so to speak, the literary cor- 
respoiident-geueral, or tlie Petbeso, of his epoch. 

To a period but little later than that of tliese eminent 
churclmien, belongs a collector, of a different calling 
but of like spirit,— William III., Duke of Aquitaine 
and Count of Poitiers. This Prince succeeded his father 
in the government of his hereditary states in the year 
990; displayed eminent qualities both as state^sman and 
as soldier; refused the croMm of Italj' (offered to him 
on the death of the Emperor IIenuvII.); and finally, 
following the example of his father and of so many 


Bishop, by whoso care it was printed at lugoldstadt in 1583. The famous 
Bible of St. .Denis” remaineti in that Moiiitstery until 1595, when it was 
transferred to the Iloyal Library. Tresident de Thou had it magniiicently 
bound, at tlie (involuntary) expense of the Jesuits, after their expulsion from 
the College of Clenriont. (See, hereinafter, under the hooding; National 
Library of Franck.) 

1 HUi, Utt. de la France^ vi. 1^5, 5o0, etc. 
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__ other princes of that age, retired to a Monastery, "where 
he died in the year 1030. Of his marked taste for the 
collection and study of books a contemporaiy chi'cnicle 
thus testifies; — ’■'■Fuit dux iste apueritla doctus Uteris, et 
satis notitiam scripturamm hahuit; librormn copiam 
in palatio suo servavit; et si forte a freqvmtia cam- 
arum et tumultu vacaret, lectioni per seipsum operani 
dahat, longioribm noctibus elucubrans in lihris, donee 
somno vinceretuT.” ^ 

Passing over several collections of -which but slight 
traces remain —many of them, too, very similar in their 
character that ol .Itichard Chandos, Bishop of Chi¬ 
chester, who died in 1253, deserves a word of notice. 
We know it only by the Will in which he becpieaths tlie 
following books;— “To the Friars Minors of Chichester, 
my Psalter, glosed; to the Friars Minors at Lewes, 
the Gospek of St. Luke and St. John; to the Friars 
Minors of Winchester, those of St. Matthew and Si. 
Mark; to the Friars Preachers at Arundel, the Book 
oj Sentences; to those of Canterbury, JJosea, glosed; 
to the Friars Minors of the same city, Isaiah, glosed; 
to tJie Friars Preacliers of London , the Books of Job, 
Acts, and Revelation, with the Canonical Epistles, in 
one volume; to the Friars Minors of London, the 
Epistles of St. Paid, glosed, and to those of Win¬ 
chester, The twelve Apostles, glosed; to the Friars 
Preachers of Winchester, Summarium, to William of 
de Selsey, my Bible, "wdth a rough cover of skin; to 

1 Jiecueil <les UHitrUm rfc* Oau!e.t, x. 155; Ar/. de virijier les dates (edit of 
1818), iii. 137; Hallam; Supj)le7)ient(:l to his Vum of JSurope, 396. 
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Pulinus, a Monk, the books of Dammcene^ with some c„^^*7viri,- 
others; to William, a Monk of Colchester, a small 


Ki»»8C0PAL, 
ANO ImY 

Cor,i*Ecr rolls. 


book of St. Anselm., &c.* 


Of the Library of another Prelate of the thirteenth 
century, Bicharo de Gravesend, Bishop of London, a 
minute Catalogue exists amongst tlie archives of the 
Dean and Cliapter of St. Paul’s, and was privately 
piinted by Dean Milman. In this instance the price of 
each book is affixed to its entiy; the total number of 
volumes being a hundred, and their aggregate value 
£11G 14,s\ (5(7., equal, according to Dr. Mclman’s esti¬ 
mate, to about £1760 of our prescjit English monej'. 
Of Bibles and parts of .Bibles tliere are tweuty-oixe 
volumes, valued at nineteen pounds and five shillings. 
The total inimber of volumes of a theological sort, 
Bibles included, is seventy-one. On the Canon and 
Civil Law, there are twenty-two volumes; on Ecclesi¬ 
astical History, four volumes; and on what we may, 
perhaps, class under “ Sciences and Arts,” an e([ual 
nnmber,- tlie entries of whicli run thus: Tnurtatm fr’ls 
Derth’i de proprietatibus rerum ;—LibeUus instmctio- 
num;—Liber AvicemmLiber naturalis. The two 
last-named works are respectively the highest-pjiced 
and lovvest-|)riced items in the list—for books consist- 

1 Nicolas : Teatamenta 761-7^2; and Nole xxxix. The late Sir 

Harris Nicolas, with less than his asual acumen, Inis appended this remark: 
“The bequests of portions of the Bible translated into Latin, with a para- 
phi'ase or gloaa, in the early jiart of the thirteenth century, proves how few 
even oi the larger Monasteries were provided with them.*’ But that accom¬ 
plished and estimable antiquarian and jurist would have smiled at any learned 
brother who had ventured to argue, in his presence, that the bequest of an 
estate to a man “ proved ” that he had tio land before. 
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_ ing of ii single volume only,—the lAber Avicennoj being 
Vcolned at five pounds, and the Liber Naturalis at three 
shillings. A Bible, in thirteen volumes, is valued at 
ten pounds, and a “little Bible” at one pound.^ At 
this time the price of wheat wuis four shillings a quarter, 
and that of oats two sliillings and six pence. It may be 
added that the total valuation of the property of the 
deceased Bishop, scheduled in this document, amounts 
to about three thousand pounds. 

In the year 1355, Elizabeth de Burgh, Lady of Clare, 
—the foundress of Clare Hall at Cambridge—bequeathed 
to her foundation ^‘deuat bans antiphomrs chescun (xce im 
pray cl [Graduale] en mesme le volume, i bone legende, 
i bone messale, bien note, i autre messale coverte de 
blank quir, i bone bible coverte de noir quir, i llugucion 
[? Hugh de Vercehis on the Becretabi], i legende 
sanctorum, i j)oire de decretals, i livre des questions, et 
xd'ii quaires d un livre apj^elle Be causa Bei contra 
Pekigianos. 

A moi’c iin[>ortaut collection of tliis century than any 
yet mentioned, wa.s that wiiich was formed by Guy de 
Bfauciiamp, Earl of Warwick, who died in 1315, be¬ 
queathing it to Bordesley Abbey in Worcestershire, 
where he had, a.s it seems, already placed it by way of 
deposit in his life-time. The bequest recites with great 
particmlarity all the volumes of wliich this very curious 
collection was composed^:— “A tus icewv qe ceste lettre 

1 Af isceUci7iies 0 / tJie Philohihh>7i Society (privat^Jy priiitcsd, 1S56). 

Tl'.e document from whicli this extract is taken ie amongst the Lambetii 
M8S.—No. 557 , fol. 18 b.—and was tirst printed in Todd’s Ultcstmtioua of 
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vevront ou OT 7 'ount. Guy de BeuuchuMp^ Couite ds Cjiawkh viir. 
Tidin’., Soiuz 6u T)6 u. Nous uvoit buylc c 6u luycDds tbpiscopal, 
le AIM e le Comnt de Bordesleye, lease a demorer a ■ CoiiLEOTOlW. 
touz jours touz los Rovuiu/icos da souz uotYicSy too cst 
assaveyr:—" Then follows a detailed enumeration of 
a Library rich in Eomances of Chivalry, and in laves of 
the Saints. The first booki in the long list is, probably, 
a French translation of the well-known Tesoretto of 
IhiUNErrro Jjatini, but the description of it is vague. 

The whole number of volumes is forty, of ivhich seven¬ 
teen are either chivalric or legendary. The Biblical 
works comprise the Gospels; the lievekition oj St. John, 
the Book of Genesis; the apocryphal Gospel of the 
Infancy; and the Legend of Joseph of Ariraathea. 

There occurs also, as I suppose, ^Psalter in hiench. 

But this, too, is vaguely described. 


But all other early ('oliectors are outshone by Eicuakd 
n’AuNOEUVir.i.B, or Eichard of Bury, Bishop of Durham, 
whose Philohibliyn (a.d. 1344) I have, in these pages, 
rcpeatfullv quoted, chiefiy for its allusions to Monastic 
Libraries. Its main interest for us, how'cver, lies far 
less in wliat it tells of other collections, than in what it 
tells of his own; of his aims in gathering it; of the 
opportunities w4ii(;h facilitated its formation; of his 
exuberant and gushing delight at those wind-falls which 
ever and anon cheer the heart of an indefatigable book- 


and Ohauccr, p. 161. Tho MS iteelf is snUl 
Archbishop Sanoroft from Ashmolo’s Regi-stcr o! tlio Earl of Aylwhni^ s 
Kvkloiicea, f. 110. There is no allusion to this gift iii the account of Bordesley 
in the Monasticon, 

1 “ \Tn volum, (^ue est axK)16 Tr^sor.'^ 
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_ hunter;I of the liberal sympathy with poorer students 
which dedk-ated the ultimate disposition of his labrary; 
and, above all, of the genial nature, the wide sympathies, 
tlie energetic character of the man himself. As a book- 
lover—almost a book-idolizer, he has had (if we take 
into account the I’elative aliundance of books tlieniselves 
at that date and in our own centuiy) very few real 
equals :—Eichard Hebeu, perhaps, in the last generation 
but one; Sir Thomas Philups in the next following 
gejieratiou. Of tliese two— and especially of the eccen¬ 
tric owner of Middle Hill,— it might truly be said as 
Etchakd n’AuNGEBvir.ijj’s early biographer says of him: 
“His visitors could scarce stand oj' move onward, with¬ 
out striking their feet against books. 

As the name by wliicli he is best known indicates, 
Eiciiaud dAunoerville -was born at or near Ihu-y St. 
Edmunds. At mi early age he became an orphan, and 

1 Ho says of himself: **.exatatico quodam librorum amoi’O 

abveptum.” 

2 WitLiAAi J)K Chambre : Vita Richardi Dunclmenm-^ . . . . “ ingre- 
dientos vix stare potoraut vol incedorc nisi librum pedibus conculoaront.’* 
The first Edition of the Philobihlon is of Cologne, 1463; the second, of Spires, 
14S3 ; the thii-d, of P^ris, 1500; the fourth and best, of Oxford, 1599. This 
Etlition was the labour of love of I)r. Thomas James (the sjiecial honour of 
the Island in which these pages are written, and a native of tlie knvn in 
which they arc printed). And it is curious to note that James appears to have 
been ignorant of any Edition later thf^n tho first. In ** Collections ” it has 
been twice reprinted: (1) in Melchior Godart’s Collection of Philological 
Tracts, published in 1(510 ; (2) in part 2 of John Joachim Mador’s Tracts on 
.Libraries, published in 1703. Its only English translation, adopted, with 
slight corrections, in these extracts, appeared in London, from the able and 
scholarly hands of Mr. Inglis ; its only French translation in 1850, published 
along Avith the Latin text—chiefly (as Mr. E. C. Thomas has shown in his 
able Essay on Pichard of Durham in tho Library Chronicle, 1884, Sept, and 
Oct.;—an Essay to which I am much indebted) from tho very imperfect text 
of Macler, but with “various readings,” from three MSS, at Paris, all of them 
of critical value. A now edition, by Mr. Thomas himself, is now in course 
of preparation. 
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was educated by a maternal uncle, of the-noble family c.™ vui- 
of Willoughby. He was sent to Oxford, and of lus pur- 
suits and enjoyments tliere, he has left a vivid and cou.«oxo«». 
cliarruing pictured— 

“From an early age, led by we know not what 
iiappy accident, we attached ourselves with present 
solicitude to the society of masters, scholars, and 
professors of various arts, whom perspicacity of wit 
and celebrity of learning had rendered most con¬ 
spicuous; encouraged by whose consolatory conver¬ 
sation we were most deliciously nourished, sometimes 
with expdanatory inve.stigatiou of arguments, at 
others with recitations of treatises on the progress of 
physics, and of the Catholic doctors, as it were with 
multiplied and successive dislies of learning. Such 
were the comrades we chose in our boyhood; such 
we entertained as the inmates of our chambers, such 
were the companions of our journeys, the messmates 
of our board, and our a 3 .sociates m all our fortunc.s. 

The results of these youtliful studies pointed him out as 
a suitable tutor for Edwabt), Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Edwabd III., whose affection and confidence he won and 
rctained.2 Hig first reward was the treasiirership of 
Gascony. On the accession of liis pupil to the tin one, 
he received prebeudal stalls in London, Hereford, and 
Cliichester, and, in quick succession, the civil offices of 


1 PhUoi'iUon, c. vUi. 

Obancellor Camp^bli. : Liven oj the ChunceUorn, § R. dc y, . 
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Cofferer, Treasurer of tire Wardrobe, and Keeper of the 
Privy Seal. In 1833, he was raised to the see of Dur¬ 
ham, and in the following year he received the Great 
Seal. 

During his tenure of tliese high and varied offices, 
the good Bishop was repeatedly sent on foreign embas¬ 
sies —once, at least, to Avignon; thrice to Paris; and 
afterwards to Antwerp and to other cities. Before the 
Pope, he appeared with even more than usual magni¬ 
ficence, being attended by twenty clerks and thirty-six 
e.s(piires, sumptuously attired. With Paris lie had a long 
and intimate acquaintance, and thither, above all places 
in the WTirld, he loved to return. There he found, after 
escaping at intervals “from the inextricable labyrinths 
of public business, an opening for a little while to 
lireatlie a milder atinosjihere,” and (for a Bishop, and, I 
believe, a good one,) he almost runs riot in its delightful 
reminiscences. “ O blessed God of Gods in Sion! ” he 
exclaims, “wiiat a rush of the llood of pleasure re¬ 
joiced our heart a.s often as we visited Paris the para¬ 
dise of the world! Tlieie we longed to remain, 
where on account of the greatness of our love the 
days ever ajipeared to us to be few. There are 
delightful lAbrarie.s, in cells redolent of aronatics; 
there, flourishing greenhouses of all sorts of volumes; 
there, afjademic meads trembling with the ear(.h- 
quake of Athenian Peripatetics, pacing up and down ; 
there, the promontories of Parnassus, and the porticos 

of the Stoicks . There, in very deed, with an 

open treasury and untied purse strings we scattered 
money with a light heart, and redeemed inestimable 
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books with dirt and dust. Eveiy buyer is ajjt to 

boast of his great bargains; but.we will add 

a most compendious way by which a great multitude 
of books, as w^ell old as new, came into our hands. 
Never, indeed, having disdained the poverty of 
religious devotees, assumed for Christ, we never held 
them at a distance, but admitted them from all parts 
of the world into the kind embraces of our compas¬ 
sion ... . . to these, under all circumstances, we 
became a refuge; to these we never closed the bosom 
of our favour. Wherefore, we deserved to have . . . 
as well the personal as the mental labours of those 
who, going about by sea and land; surveying the 
whole coni])ass of tlie earth; incpuring into the 
general studies of the Universities of the various pro¬ 
vinces; were anxious to administer to our wants, 

under a most certain liope of reward. 

Besides the opportunities already touched upon, we 
easily accpiired tlie favour of the stationers and boc)k- 
sellers, not only witliin the provinces of our native land, 
but of tho.se dispersed over the kingdoms of France, 
Germany, and Italy, by the prevailing power of 
money. No distance whatever impeded, no fury of 
the sea deterred these emissaries; nor was cash ever 
wanting for their expenses when they sent or brought 
us the w’islied for books; they knew to a certainty 

tliat their hopes .... were secure with us. 

Moreover, there was always about us, in our houses, 
no small assemblage of antiquaries, scribes, book¬ 
binders, correctors, illuminators, and generally of all 
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sucli persons as were (jualified to labour advantage¬ 
ously in the service of books.”^ 

By diat of enthusiastn so ardent, and of means so 
varied, the Bisliop of Durham amassed what, in that 
day, must have deserved to he called a noble collection 
of books. The keenness of Ins quest made him, he tells 
us, very obnoxious to contemporary criticism. Some of 
his traducers accused liim of idle cuiiosity; some, ol 
ostentatious vanity; some, again, of “absorption in 
secular aflairs”; for Prelates, it seems, were as attentively 
watclicd, as keenly “reviewed, and often a.s lecklcssly 
blamed in those I'cmote days as in these. By one class 
of critics, exception was taken to his bibliomania, as 
if it necessarily diverted him from Ids episcopal duties. 
By another class of Bishop Biciiakd’s reimovers, the 
pleasures of literature were thought to be of dangerous 
aflinity with the pleasures of sin. But these animad- 
\-t;rsions c;uised him (he says) no more discomposure 
than would tlie barking oi a lap-dog, “being conteitted 
with the testimony of Him to wliom alone it belongs to 
search tlie reins and heart.’'^ 

Even by the greatest of his foreign contemporaries— 
PiOTRAKCti, with whom his Papal mission h;vd made him 
ac(]_uainte(l,—he see-ms to hav'e been a little misunder¬ 
stood. The passage in which PiaiiAiiCH mentions him 

1 I’hUobiUi-m, c. viii. The closing words run thus Uuliiliuto 

nOH modka Atifignarimvm, Senptmtem, Colligato>~am, Corrwtorum, lllumina- 
torum, et yenf ruHter omnium gui potmmt libromm ttetrkik jUUiler irmiidare.' 
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is notewortliy oii several accounts, and is to this effect- 
“I had much conversation .... with liiciiAiiD, for¬ 
merly the Chancellor of the King of England, a man 
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of ardent mind and not ignorant of letters. 


Having 


been bom and edircated in Britain, and frcun his 
youth unusually curious after subjects little knoAvn, 
lie seemed to me to be peculiarly fit to elucidate 
questions of this sort [such, namely, as the true mean¬ 
ing of the term ‘/f/f of Thule,’ and other the like 
antiquarian speculations]. But iohether he was 
ashamed to confess his ignorance to me, as many now 
are who are not aware how much credit it does their 
modesty, (since no one is bound to know all tilings) to 
own frankly their ignorance of what they do not know; 
or whether,—which I will not suspect, that he envied 
me tlie knowledge of the subject; or whether he in¬ 
deed expressed liis real feeling.s; he answered that he 
would certainly satisfy me, but not until he returned 
to his books in Iiis own country, of which no man 
had a more abundant supjily. He was then, wlien I 
fell into his acquaintance, at the Apostohcal See, 
negociating the affairs of his master. It was at that 
juncture when those first seeds of war were growdng 
between King Edward and the King of France, wliich 
have since produced such a bloody harvest, of w'hich 
the sickles have not yet been laid aside, nor the barns 
closed. But after my promiser went awmy,—whether 
he found nothing, or became distracted by the lieavy 
duties of his episcopal office newly imposed,—he 
never met my wishes, although often urged by my 
letters, otherwise than by an obstinate silence. So 
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Thule never became more known to me for my 

British friendship/’^ 

No Englisli collector of this age can be placed on a 
par with Eiciiard of Bury. Nor can his true peer be 
found until we reach, a much later period. But here it 
may not be without utility to glance, for a moment, 
at some collectors of a very humble order, of whom, 
in that capacity, nothing is known beyond their little 
legacies of books to relations or friends. The character 
of the volumes thus bequeathed, and the conditions of 
bequest, will sometimes curiously illustrate the litera¬ 
ture and tlie manners of the epoch. 

Thus, for example, in the year 1370, we lind mention 
ill the inventory of a chaplain of Bur}’' St. Edmunds, 
Adam de Su’anton by name, of four volumes, only one of 
which is tlieological. The first is Portiforiiim; then Un 
lib. de kije (perhaps Bracton or Fleta)\ then a volume of 
Statutes^ and finally a lib. de Uomances (perhaps Sir 


J EphtolrnfamU. (Ven. 1192), 1, lii. Obvionaly as the Bishop’s silenco 
about “ Thule ” ia explicable, an able and worthy historian of our own, JMr. 
Sharon Turner, whilst noticing (in his Huiory of Emjlaml during ike MuMle 
this most interesting passage in Petrarch’s Letters^ takes occasion to 
endorse the complaint of the Italian Poet, by the following somewhat infoli- 
oitous reflection; “A Statesman witli a taste for Literature or the Arts is 
a confessed phenomenon. Mwconas would lose his proverbial fame if it wore 
not yo; and Petrarch’s acquaintance with the busy world ought to have 
diminished his surprise, if not his satire. More congenial minds, however, 
existed in England,” etc. {England duririg the Middle viii. 255). Mr. 
Tumor, as it sooms, was acquainted with Philobibl<mi but did not know that 
Richard of Bury was its author. The author of a Ili tory cf England (and a 
very good one) should have remembered Alfre<l; and Wolsey; and Sunder¬ 
land; and Harleywith many others of intermediate as well as of later 
date ; to say nothing of innumerable examples in France and in Italy;— 
some even in Germany. 
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Tristrem or Mart d’Arthur).^ In 1392, John Percyhay, 
of Swiuton, in the county of York, bequeatiis these five 
books, (i) Works of Peter of Blois (Petrus Blesensis); coti^woBs, 
(2) Trivet; (3) Brute Chronicle; (4) Par Decretahum; 

(5) Portifore; and in the same year, Jolm cle Oimjtobd, 
Treasurer of the Church of York, bequeath." hi.s “ Civil 
Law books to any sou of his brother who may choose 
to enter in tliat study, under an engagement that he 
will not alienate them, but allow them to descend to 
persons of his blood.”^ Pour years later, Walter de 
Bbagge, Canon of York, becj^ueaths a '•’•Bible bound in 
red leather”; Piers Ploughman; a “book of Trjict.s”; a 
book '•'■ De expositione Evangeliorurn, vocatum Unurn ex 
quatuoP’; Brito; Speculum Prado,torwm; a Psalter, 
glossed; Catholicon; Summa Summarum; (dommune 
alloqximm; and Par Decretallum? 

Eleanor de Bohijn, Bucliess of Gloucester, by her will, 
dated 9th August, 1399, bequeathed the following 
books:—“To my sou, IIumuiUKV, .... a Chvnicle of 
France, in French, with two clasps in silver, enamelled 
with the arms of the Duke of llcuGoyNE; also a book of 
Glle.s,^ Dc regimine principum; a book of vices and 
virtues; and anoth.er in verse (un autre rimeie) of the 
History of the Knight of the Sioan (llistoire de chivaler a 
dyne), all in French; also a Psalter well and richly 
illumined, with the clasps of gold enamelled with wiiite 

1 WUh and InvmUyriedi from the JRegkter of the CommUmry of Bury 
(Camien Society), 1. 

2 Huntkr : Notes of WUis in the Reyistevd of York ( Memcrirs read at the 
York meeiinij of the Archceological Imtilute of Great Britain 11, 12. 

3 Ibid. 

4 i. a. Eqidio Colonna; commonly called ^Eoidids RomanDh. v. Fob- 
TEscuK; On the Governance of England^ cd. Plnmraer, pp. 176'6. 
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swan.s, and tl^e arras of ray Loi’d and Father enamelled 
on the clasps, and other bars of gold on the tissues in 
manner of mullets, which Psalter was left me to remain to 
my lieirs and from heir to heir; .... and to my 
daughter, Anne (afterwards Countess of Stafforo), a 
book well illumined, with the Legeiida aurea in French; 

. . . . to my daughter, Johanna, a book with the 
Psalter, Primer, and other devotions, with two clasps of 
gold enamelled with ray arras (wliich book I have often 
used), with my blessing; .... to ray daughter, Isabel 
(a Minoress), ... a French Bible, in two volumes, with 
two gold clasps, enamelled with the arms of France; Item, 
a book of Decretals in French; also a book of Meistre 
Jlistoircs, a book de Vitis Patnim; and the Pastorelz^ of 
St. Gregory. Item, a Psalter, glosez; a;utre livre novel 
(hi Psantier, gloses de la jmmer . . . . et sount les diles 
livrcs de Frangois."^ 

These notices of minor English collectors of the four¬ 
teenth and beginning of the fifteontli centtiries, may 
conclude with John de Newton, who, in 1418, became 
a liberal benefactor to the Church of York (of which 
he had long been Treasurer), by bequeathing to tlie 
Chapter, “ m siihsidium et rehmamen libraries faciendcc,’' a 
considerable number of volumes; including Bibles, both 
entire and in portions, biblicjil commentaries and con¬ 
cordances, works of St. Augustine, St. Gregory, St. 
Bernard, St. John Chrysostom, St. Thomas Aquinas; of 
Alcuin, of John Iloveden, of Eichard Hampole, of 


1 f. c. tho Cura PastorcUis of St. Gregory. 

2 Nicolas: Testamenta Vetustaf 148, 149. 
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Walter Hilton, of William Eymingtou, of Alfred of Bever- CnAFTtaVIlI.— 
ley, of William of Malmesbury {De pontifidlnvi), and of BPISCvU'AL, 
Holcot; Beda, De Gestis Anglorunis and Petrarcli, De re- 
mediis titriusque fortunee. Amongst those which the tes¬ 
tator gave to St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, occur in 
addition to many patristic and otlier books of a theo¬ 
logical cast, works of Valerius Maximus, Seneca, Ma- 
crobius, Vegetius, Boetliius, Cassiodorus, .dtgidius,' and 
Alanus.2 

If we turn to Italy, we find amongst its earliest collec¬ 
tors some of its most illustrious autliors. Tlie first and 
the last recorded incidents of the life of Pei’hakck strik- 
higly indicate his passion for books. He has himself de¬ 
scribed how rudely his youthful deliglit in the classic 
orators and poets was disturbed by his father’s angry 
committal of his little library to the flames, from which 
he was but just able to rescue (half burned) Virgil and 
Cicero. And probably scarcely one of liis forty bio¬ 
graphers has omitted to record that he died, with his 
head resting on the book he had been reading. Nor is 
It without interest to remember that the mighty loet, 
who had (as we liave seen) given friendly greeting to 
the prc'tocollector of Hiigland, went to 1 aris to con¬ 
gratulate, on his liberation from English captivity, tliat 
King John who liimself set the fii'st germ of the National 
liibrary of Prance, and was the father of the three most 
eminent collectors of their age (Chaule-S \ ., of trance; 

John, Duke of Berry; and Pniui' the Bold, of Burgundy). 


1 i. c. ./Egidius Roirianue, v. s. 

2 Hunter, ut ,ntpra, 15. 
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Pi'iTKARCii aspired, too, to be tlio founder of a public 
ErmwAL, I^ibrary at Venice, altliough the neglect of Venetian 
coLectobs. fonctionariea permitted that fame to rest on Cardinal 
Bessarion, a hundred years later. 

Petrarch’s gift was made in 1352. He stipulated 
that the books should neither be separated nor sold, 
and intended to bequeatli the remainder of Ids Library 
to St. Mark.^ But the gift fell into oblivion and the 
intention was not realized. Petrarch’s books are widely 
scattered, and but very few are now to be seen in the 
Marciana. A portion of them was seized by Lewis XII. 
(1499) during his brief oampaign, or raid, against the 
Veuettau Republic. The Petrarch volumes now shewn 
to visitors at Veirice apjiear to have fallen into entire 
oblivion, when in 1635, Tomasini, in the course of his 
researches for tlie work which he was then writing,— 
Petrarcha rediviviuH, Laura comite ,—found a clue 
wlucli led to their discovery in some dust-choked upper 
chamber, near to the famous bronze horses. When 
these unfortunate MSS. were thus found, some had been 
petrified into fossils; others were ready to crumble in 
the hands of the disoovei ers. 

Pas.sing over, of necessity, many collectors of the 
Middle Age epoch, whose Libraries would well deserve 
and repay attention, w'ere that the only period we had 

1 ‘‘11 fcenore della polliz^a e quosta: Dosidera Francesco Petrarca de 

haver horede il B. Marco Evangelista si coai piacerii i\ Christo cd a Ini, di 
non so quanti libretti i quali egli pofisiodo al preseute, 6 cho fbrso possedera 
in futuro,” etc. Petrarcha re.iliviou.% 70 (Edit, of 1050). Then follows a list of 
the principal MSS. discovered; but it is too iniporfoct to give any fiatisfactoiyr 
idea of tho poet’s collection. 
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here to treat of, we come, towards its close, to three 
illustrious Princes, who stand out saliently from the I'est 
of their contemporaries, in this character as well as in 
others,—Lorenzo de’ Medici ; Matthias Cokvinus, King 
of Hungary; and Frederick, Duke of XJrbino. 

It is well known that for more than half a century 
before the actual fall of Constantinople, the dread of 
the impending event drove many Greeks distinguished 
for learning into exile, in various parts of Europe. 
Italy, especially, received many of these accomplished 
strangers, and gave them noble welcome. Foremost in 
the exercise of an hospitalitj' which was splendidly re¬ 
compensed, were the Mediccan princes. Cosmo himself 
had set the example. As Gibbon expresses it, he “ en- 
mdiled his credit into fame; liis riches were dedicated 
to the service of mankind; he corres})onded at once 
with Cairo and with Lomlon; and a cargo of Indian 
spices and Greek books were often imported in tlie same 
vessel.”' Boccaccio, Coluccio Sai/UTAti (Chaiu^ellor of 
Florence), Ijodovico Marsilio, and Niccoio Niconi were 
all zealous in the pursuit of books. IloccACCio and 
Maiusilio bequeathed their respective collections to the 
Augustinian Monastery of Florence. Part of them still 
survives in the Laurentian Library. Niccolo (at his 
death in 1436) bequeathed his Library to public use, 
but his debts were considerable, and it was only by^ the 
interposition of Cosmo that the bequest coidd be carried 
out. With peculiar infelicity, the collection of Coluccio, 
w'ho in Ids lifetime had circulated a treatise in which he 
urged the establi-shment of Public Libraries, was sold 

1 Gibbon ; Veclim md FalU c. 60. 
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after his deatli by liis childreii. Thus, when Lorenzo 
began the systematic formatiotx of the noble Library 
\vhi(‘.]i bears his name, lie had before him not only the . 
precedents set by his father and grandfather, but also 
the examples of many other illustrious Florentine citi- 
zeusL How zealously he pursued the task we see both 
in its living results, and in the correspondence of his 
contemporaries. Ills messengers, says Lkoniceno, 
writing to Poutiano, “are dispersed to every'pard of 
the earth, for the purpose of collecting books on every 
scueuce. ... I well remember his glorious expression, 
Avhich you repeated to me, that he wished the diligence 
of Pico and of yourself would afford liini such oppor¬ 
tunities of purchasing books, that, his fortune proving 
insufficient, he might pledge even his furniture to pos¬ 
sess thorn.” ^ And he Avas as liberal in affording ac'.cess 
to his treasures as in acquiring them. Itoth King 
Masthus and Predeiuck of Tlrbiuo Avere permitted to 
keep transcribers fulty employed in the library of 
LoiiENZo. The fonner is said (by Matthias Belius, the 
historiacx of Hungary) to liave maintained there and 
elsewhere thirty copyists. 

The splendour of the Corvinian library is yet pro¬ 
verbial. It has made its deep mark in the History of 
Art. The King was as little sparing in the decoration 
of his books as in their purchase. Writing, illumina¬ 
tion, binding, Avere all as choice and splendid as wealth 

1 B.ANDiNi; Leltei'ci ftoprct t principi f pt'ogrcssi dclli Biblioieca Laurenziann 
(Fir. 1773); Ros^iok: Life of Lorenzo, . 61, ieqq, (Edition of 1300); Tira- 
BOSCH I: Storia della LUteratnra Itcdiana, vi. 98. 

*2 PoLiTiANi : ii. 7; quoted by Roscoo, ut mpra, ii. 77. 
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and cultivated taste could procure. Among the many 
accomplished miniaturists whom he employed were the 
two IloccADiNi; the two Degli Giovanni, Gherardo and 
Monte; and most famous, perhaps, of them all, Vanti? 
or Attavante of Florence, son of Gabriello degli 
A rrAVANTi. At the death of CoitviNUS, in 1400, tlie 
collection is said to have amounted to nearlj 50,000 
volumes—almost all of them MSS. And the man who 
could (so to speak) “stake himself down” to the enjoy- 
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ment of his books, as though his life had been given 


him for study, knew well how to rule a kingdom. At 
his deatli, the words ‘•^Matthias is dead; Justice has 
fled,” passed from mouth to mouth. Those words were 
heard again, amidst the cries of battle, during the bit¬ 
ter conflict of 1849. And more than once again, on 
Magyar lips, during the final conflict on the death-bed 
in exile. It is probable that under the indolent and 
incompetent successor of Cokvinus, King Vl.uiikcaus, 
the lluda Ijibrary was soon exposed to loss and dila¬ 
pidation. In the opinion of the eminent historian ol 
Italian literature, Tirabosohi, some portions ol tlie 
Librarv were publicly offered for sale at Buda, soon 
after the death of the munificent collector. But in the 
particular instance which he cites—that ol seven of the 
precious volumes which long adorned the Estense lab- 
rary at Modena—he is found, upon recent inquiry, to 
be in error. Those volumes had found their waj" to 
Venice. And it is possible that some of them were 
still in course of preparation at Florence—as is known 
to have been the case with the splendid liTedavy of the 
Vatican—at the time of the King’s decease. Seventy 

15 
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yciys afterwards, they were in the possession of Girona 
Falkitf, from whom they were boiiglit by order of 
Duke AlfOxVSO ITd Thirty-seven j^ears afterwaids, at 
all events, it was pillaged and much of it destroyed by 
the Turks, who, after their wont, toi'e off the precious 
metals and gems wdiich ornamented tlie books, and 
then gave the Ijibrary, with the Palace itself, 1^ 
dames. 

A considerable number of books, however, C'lcaped 
— and amongst them are MSS. still of rare l^eauty —for 
the enrichment of modern librariesS, and for the in¬ 
struction of the art-historians of the cinquecentisti. 

To be able to shew' a Condnian book is a triumph even 
to collections rich in ti*easures. Some of those at 
Vienna— sadly despoiled of their original splendour in 
most cases —were discovered by Busbequujs in a neg¬ 
lected tow^er at Buda itself, sixty years after the siege. 
Olliers were purchased, partly from the lieirs of Sam- 
Bucus. The Corvinian MSS. in other Libraries have 
been acquired, piece-meal, under various circumstances. 
The following brief epitome^ will .shew what these 
rescued books are, and wdiere they may be seen. 
Perhaps, .also, it may afford a not uninteresting illustra¬ 
tion of the singularly wide dispersion wdiich sometimes 
awaits the prized treasures of an enthusiastic and 
princely Collector, even within a comparatively brief 

1 J. VV, Br-\i>ley; Manoir of AttamnU of Flore.nct; in Tkt Academy oi 
1876, voL ii., p. 297. 

2 In tho iirat edition of this book, I printed a cbiftsified list of Corvinian 
hooka in tabular form. By an accident (which waa unnoticed at the time) part 
of this lablo was misplaced, so that certain classical works were mixed up with 
the theological, and then repeated under their proper headings. 
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period from their acquisition. In the preparation. 
my epitome, I am greatly indebted to Vooeu’s Verzeich- 
niss Corvinischer Ilaivhchriften, publi.shed in 1849; 
and to some inore recent and very able articles in The 
Academy. 

The Imperial library of Vienna pos.sesses t wo copies 
of the Gospels,^ of Corvinian origin, and a long series 
of Patristic and otlier theological works,^ amongst 
which those of SS. Augustitie, Amlirose, Athanasius, 
Cy])rian, Oyril, Jerome, John Chrysostom, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Bernard of Clairvaux are conspicuous. 
There are also a service book or two of great beauty.^ 
Among the (Ireek and Eoman CUussics in this library 
occur work.s of Ari.stotle'* and of Plutarch,® portions of 
the works of Livy® and of Tacitus,^, together with tlie 
Byzantine historians, Nicephoru.s, Glycas, and Zonaras.® 
Here, also, are the Oration.s of Cicero® and the Institutes 
of Cinintilian.^® 

Among the poets: Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius 
(in a beautiful MS., once in the choice library of Prince 
Eugene);” Plautusand Virgil. The arts of scription 

1 LambRoius: Cormnentaria^ §9; Harikn: Introd, ad Jlistoriam Li/iffiur- 
OnaccB, Hupp., ii. 97. 

2 Dknis: Co(UL Theol. irM. Pal, i. 194, 201, 223, saqq; 2, 202, 

585, 8 iiqq. Lambecius, ut mp,, ii. 948; iii. 123. 

3 Denls, iii. 827. 

4 Lambecius, ii. 714; Nesskl; iv. 29. 

5 Kollar; Supp. [to JUiiib.], ii. 180. 

0 Endlichkr; Cat. Codd. MSS. B\f)L Palal, 96. 

7 OKEi.Lr: Prcqfatio ad Tac. 

8 Endlicher, 409; Kollak, i. 102; Nassel, v, 8. 

9 Endlichkr, 16. 

10 lb., 245. 

11 Ib., 107. 

12 Ib., 122. 
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and illnmination, as practised by the best artists of the 
iifteenth century might be desciibed from this series of 
Vienna volumes alone; altlunigh the finest individnal 
speciiuons from ihe grtjat Bnda fjibt'ary Durst be sought 
elsewliere. 

The Ducal library of Wolfenbuttel possesses two 
service books, of Corvinian origin; together with a col¬ 
lection of Mappa’. Nautim; a curious tract of Cortesius, 
entitled hiudes hellicm Matthm Corvini; Prisciau in 
Thi’opliTastum; the Nodes Atticce and the ])oeras of 
Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. All these Wolfen¬ 
buttel l)Ooks have been carefully described by Pfdugk.^ 
But of the fortune.s of these books between Buda _,aud 
Wolfenbuttel no satisfactory account Is, I believe, 
attainable, 

At Ferrara—also in tlie “Ducal library’’—are to be 
seen Anastasius do vita Christi; Andreas super Apocalpp- 
sim; St. John Chrysostom’s IJomilim; Eusebius-m Can- 
tim; Nilus svper Trinitnte; cathena super Trinitak; 
the Diop>tra and the Epistolce of Michael P-sellus; the 
historical work of M. Cdyca.s; 'Martims Galeottus de 
Ilornme? 

The nine Conduian boukj-j which, until lately, were 
preserved in tlie Estense library at Modena, ‘two of 
which came thither from Pesth, by direct transfer, ai e, 
together with the four biblical and liturgical hooks at 
Eome, and at Brussels, among the finest productions oi 
those Italian scribes and miniaturists who found at J3uda 

1 rriiUGiK: De biJ)liotheca Bud., lOS^ 

2 In tha preparation of that table, I waf largely indebted to the article 
of Vogel in Strap., lOr. Bd., 373-385. But i have done my beat to collate 
bi.a account vith other authoritloa, both earlier and later. 



their most princely patron. The treatifie of St. Augns- CHxigB'viii. 
tine, contra Faustum et Julianum, is richly illuminated 
by Attavante, and the miniatures are signed. Some of ‘cZ'mom. 
them are so placed as to face each other. The pages 
are framed ■within borders of golden arabesque, and of 
rich tracery or scroll-work from the pen of tlie scribe, 
and within them appear the usual Corvinian emblems 
and heraldic blazonings. In the illuminated Commentary 
of St. Ambrose in Ifexamermi, the initials of each chap¬ 
ter contain a portrait of the Author, ■varied as to the 
expression, enframed within rich but always divensilied 
borders. The Antiqultates Romcmce of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus contain a series of portraits of singular 
beauty whicli, in Mr. Bkauley’s opinion, were drawn 
from the life. Tlie rem.aiiung volumes here comprise 
the Dialogi and the Homilice of 8t. Gregory the Great; 
the Uomilioi of Chrysostom; the “ Comrnentaria in SH. 

Pauli Epistolas” of St. Jerome; the historical work of 
Ammianus Marcelliuus, anil the Opera varia of Georgius 
Merula.^ 

The jMurenzia.na at Florence contains St. Ambrose 
de Virginitate; St. Augustine on Genesis; the Kcpositio 
IJistorice Sacrce of St. Isidore; a later version of the 
Historia Rornana of Appian; and the treatise of Enm- 
doliui lippi de comparatione reipublicce et regni. All of 
these have been described by Bandini.^ 

The Library of St. Mark at Venice possesses 
Averitinus de Architectura in the version of Bonflni;® 

1 Bradlky: Attavante, atsupr., 21)5, ntqq. 

2 Bandihi: CcUcdoff'iis Co'hL MSS, Lot. Bihl. Laur,, i. 142, 696; ii. 846, 
etc. 

3 Morelh; Bibliotheca MS., eU., i. 405, 
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an anonymous tract, De CorviniancG clomus and 

the treatise of Martiamis Oapella de mvptiis Philologiw, 
etc., bound up with another tract of the same 
author, dliis fine manuscript is richly illuminated by 
Attavante, one of whose miniatures is signed in a hand 
which recurs througliout the volume. By some, the 
illumination of tliis volume had been formerly ascribed 
to Sandro Botticelli.^ 

At Erlangen, in the University Library, three Cor- 
viiiian books are shewn:- (1,) Biblia vidgata;^ (2,) Xeno¬ 
phon’s Cyrojxjedia;^ (3,) a treatise de Sanitate^ by 
Joannes de Bosco.® 

The Corvinian volumes in the Royal Library at 
Berlin, are a Suetonius, trraiscribed in 1477,® and the 
treatise of Agathias, l)e hello Gothicod Those at 
Brussels include a copy of the Latb.i GospeL% written in 
golden letters. It contains the Canons of Eusebius and 
tlie Prolegomena of St. Jerome. The miniatures are 
from the pencil of Attavaiite, and are of singular 
beauty. The special interest of this volume for the 
history of art has been well described by Mr. Bradley 
in one of those articles on the illuminators of the 
fifteenth century (contributed to The Academy^ of 1870,) 
to whicli these pages have been already indebted. It is 
also described, from a merely bibliograpliical point of 

1 IJudik : Mt^m. printed in tbo Wkne/t' Jahrhnc.h, Ixxxviii. S4. 

2 BBAm.KY, Tiit 6.1. 

3 Ihmisctier; lieftchrtibung der ManvAcripte , . . d^T Univendtats BihUo- 
thek zu Erl. , i. 233. 

4 Irmisouek, ut swpm, 217. 

6 Von Mheu; Me7norabiiin, lii. ICO. 

6 OETR1C1I3: Entmirf dwr Oti^ch. der KOnujl. Bibl.^ p, 118. 

7 Archiv/ur adtere detUec-he Gr'nchkhtskmdei 8r. Bd., 324, 826. 
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view, by Saetandeii.^ There is also here a fine Mismle 
liomanum, of 1485;® liardly less remarkable. 

The Vatican possease.s two geras of CJorvinian taste, 
and of Italian miniature-painting, in a Bible^ and a 
Breviary^ both illuminated by Attavante, and both, it is 
probable, still unfinished, when the King of Hungary 
died. The first of these contains proof that the text was 
completed about five years befoi-e the completion of the 
miniatures. This circumstance is meTiiioned by Tiiu- 
BoscHi,^ but neither his researclies, nor those recently 
made by .Mr. Bkadley, have discovered more of tlie 
person wdio eventually acquired the volume from the 
painter, and became the cliaiinel of its transmission to 
the Vatican, than that he was a Cardinal.^ 

Paris has the Bremarium in Psalmos of St. Jerome,^ 
wliich came from the .Library of tlie Duke of La Val- 
LiBRK, mid a Santorii De re militari, bound up with 
other tracts.® The science of war was a subject which 
King Matthiai^ had special occiisiou to study, and his 
Library possessed many treatises upon it. That of 
VAi/ruRius is at Dresden. I do not find it inentioned 
in Ebert’s Cataloyxcs Mamtscrijytorum Codicum^^ but it is 
described by GoErzE.^ There is also at Dresden a copy 
of the Epistolm familiares of Cicero.® 

1 hist, mr la Bihl, th Bourgognt^ p. 39. 

2 M6m, de VAcad, de Bruxellea^y tom, iv., pp. 49.3, eeqq, 

3 TiRABosoHf: Storia^ t&c., ut sup. 

4 TheAcachraj, 1870, ii. 298. 

5 Cat. c?€.s Uirts du Due de la VallUt e, torn, i., p. 4-14. 

6 Gley; Art. Corvin, in Biog. Untv. 

7 McrkwUrdigkeiten der Dread. Bibl.y i. 41. 

8 Ebert; Oesch., <te., 267; No. 116. 
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Tims, it will be seen, Vienna possesses no less than 
f<.)rty-tliree Corvinian MSS., Wolfenbuttel claims twelve, 
Ferrara eleven, Modena nine, and Florence five. Faris 
has two. Each, also, of the Eoyal Libraries of Brussels, 
Berlin, and Dresden has two. Augsburg,^ Jena,^ 
Leipsic,^ Neustadt,^ and Thorn,® can each shew one 
Corvinian volume; as also can Open,^ Maros~Vasarb61y,^ 
and Besan^on.® The Monastic Library of Qottweih pos- 
vsesses two— Clirysostom’s treatise Be dignitate sacer- 
dotali^^ and an expository note of Bessarion on St. John 
xxi. 22. Several otliers, heretofore undescribed, are 
said to be in the Library of Count Trivulzio at Milan, 
Exclusive of these, the described. MSS. traceable to the 
great Tjibrary of Buda are, in the aggregate, about a 
hundred in number. It has been repeatedly said that 
Bilibald ^^^CK^TEI^fEn, of Nnremburg, whose Library 
was purchased by Thomas, Earl of Arundel, in 1636, 
and the MS. portioi' of which is now in the British 
Museum, obtained a considerable number of books 
from the great Bnda Libraiy; but not a single MS. in 
that collection can be satisfactorily traced to such an 
origin. 
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1 Rkisbr: Cat. hibl Avgs., p. 73. 

2 Strove: Tntrod. in noHUam rei lit. p. .376. 

3 Naomann: Cat. bihl, JAx'S. (xii.), 6. 

4 Hirsohi5o: J8tsr.hr. sehtnsto. Inbl,, 2r, Bel., 459. 

6 JAtaeicrtEN; Di mcritu JMatth. Carving 7, 8. 

6 Harless: Introd. aU hist, ling, GrcRccT.^ svipp., tom. ii., p. 97. 

7 Kovatz : Art. printod in JevaischQ JMi. J^eitwig, of 1809, p. 389. 

8 Mouttk VOCJON : Bibl. MS.^ tom. H., p, 1194. 

9 Denis: Codd. Theol.^ i. 211. 

10 Chmel: jDer Oeschichts/orseker, 2r, Bd., x.xxvii, 
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